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INTRODUCTION 


1 

Date of the Play 

This play wa'^ first published iii lG2‘i, in tho First Folio 
of tlu* colkvted ]ila\s. Xo iiuurto of iho sfparaR* play is 
known to cvist. No rccoi'd its date ot (‘Oin]>nsition exists ; 
but limits of tinio ean'lie fivod as bom*; bot.veoii 1C0.‘1 and 
1010, on Iho followiiin ;<roiinds : In IV. i. 121, “twofold balls* 
and treble se(‘ptres” point to lOO.'J, when the union of the 
crowns of Fiif^hind and Scotland took place. In II. iii. 
4-8, the reference probably is to the trial of the .Touit 
(Jarnet, and to the low^ jjrieos of wheat—both in An 

entry in the Diary ot a Dr. F'orman mentions the perform¬ 
ance of o play. MarJu'th^ in 1010. In Beaumont anti 
Fletcher’s Knof/it of ihr Ihirninq Pestle, lirst staged in 1611, 
there is a reference to the f^liost of Banquo. The two last 
dates are taifen as referring *o a revival of the play, and 
the two earlier ones, to first or earlier pei-formanecs. 

11 

Sources of the Incidents 

The »V/c«r of writinpf the play is thoiij'ht. to have betm 
flug^ji'sttitl by Kin;; James I.’s Drmnnolotjyy written 
in 159£r, to denounce W’iteheraft. Scot’s Discovery of 
Witchcraft, written in 1584, was drawui ujxin by Shakespeare 

1 
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in the witch*Bcenes. A Latin interlude, Tres SibylltB, played 
before James 1. at Oxford in 1605 mif^ht have siigKCBtcd to 
him a play with a witch-elcmeut in it. This element he 
found ready to his hand in the source from which he drew'. 

This Source was Holinshed’s Chronicle, published in 
1578. The portion of this chronicle dcalinj; with Scotland, 
which Holinshed tranHlated from the Latin of Boece’s 
Histories Scotorum, supplies most of the matcrinls; the 
portion of it dealing with England (the main w'ork ) supplies 
the incidents about young giward. The incidents in the 
plot of the play relating to King Duncan are eomix>undcd 
of incidents in the chronicle relating to treo difTcrent kings — 
King Duff (061-967), who was murdered by Doiiwald, 
lieutenant of Forres Castle, at the instigation of his w'ifc; 

, and King Duncan (1034-1'VJO), who was kiJlciI by one 
of his generals, Macbeth, who then usurped the throne. 
The details of the murder of Duncan in the play and of 
the prodigies that follow it arc taken from the Dud' story— 
with alterations: thus, though there arc witches in it, they 
are not those of the play. The details of the rest of the plot 
are taken from the Duncan story in the chronicle ; they are 
mostly historical, but this story supplies the witches as they 
are in the play. Wherever these two prosaic narratives fit his 
artistic purpose, Shakespeare adheres closely toathem ; where 
they do not, his imagination drops them, to take its fiights in¬ 
to the regions of pure creation, and it brings into being actions 
and characters that none else could create. These adheren- 
ces to and departures from his sources are in outline aa 
follows :— 

In the Duff sto^ry the witches practise their art, but it is to 
kill the king byjj^w'asting disease; they are found out and 
burnt to death. The lieutenant of Forres Castle haa a grievance 
against the king, and is instigated by his wife to kill him ; 
he is killed by four chamberlains bribed by the lieutenant; 
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prodijB^eB follow the murder—darkness for six months, night 
and day, oil over the realm, fearful ragings of the elements, 
unnatural horrors, like those described in the play. 

In the Duncan story, Ranquo, thane of Ijochabcr, is 
despoiled by rebels, appeals in vain for help to the king, who 
is “too soft and gentle of nature, and negligent in punishing 
oflenders,” is driven out of Ijochaber by the rebel leader, 
Macdonwald, whose forces consist of “kerns and gallow- 
glasses” drawn from the Western Isles. Macbeth, thane of 
Olamis, who “if he had not been somewhat cruel of nature, 
might have been thought most worthy of the government,” 
helps Banquo to suppress the-rebellion, after killing Macdon¬ 
wald. 8oon after comes news that Sweno, king of Norway,* 
has landed in Fife at the head of a Danish army of invasion. 
The Scottish army, led by the king in person, with Macbeth 
and Banquo in command under him, advances to meet the 
invaders, and meets with a reverse; to retrieve the reverse, 
the king scuds a gift of meat and drink, poisoned with deadly 
nightshade, to the enemy, who arc short of provisions. 
Macbeth attacks them while in stupor from the narcotic, kills 
many and compels Sweno to fly bock to Norway. Canute, 
king of Englaitd, sends a second army of Danes to avenge the 
defeat of his brother, Sweno ; it is defeated by Macbeth, and a 
treaty of pcac^ is concluded. All this takes place in the 
“seventh year” of Duncan's reign, and brings us to Act III, 
Scene iii. Here agreements and difTerences between chronicle 
and play become ‘matters of numerous details. After the 
murder of Duncan, Macbeth “usurps” the throne (or is 
“elected” to it by a packed electoral college of Thaues, whom 
he had previously won over to his cause, hut who are never 
mentioned in the play, that he might be made to stand alone 
and c^onspicaous in his wickedness) ; reigns seventeen years, 
and is killed, after a long and lonely flight and pursuit after 
defeat in battle ( but not that of Dunsinane ) by MacdufT, in 
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1057, ‘^the sixteenth year of Edward the Confessor’a rule in 
England.” “Tn the beginning of his reign he accomplished 
many worthy acts, right profitable to the commonwealth, but 
afterwards, by illusion of the devil, he defamed the same 
with most terrible cruelty.” Dates in the above are a Jittle 
differently given in different parts of Holinshed. 

Both in outline and in details creaiion and development of 
character is the guiding consideration that makes Shakespeare 
follow, or depart from, the chronicle. In tlie indolent good 
nature the incompetence, the cowardly criminality of Duncan ; 
in the bravery, the fitness for rule, the long beneficent reign, 
and the blot of cruelty on all these virtues, of Macbeth ; in 
the vulgar-minded ambition of his wife ( Gruoch or Grwok 
is her name ) *‘to be queen,” and her criminal instigation of 
her husband ; in the suppliant attitude of Banquo towards the 
old king ; in his support and countenance of the future new 
king to commit his great crime, from ignoble motives of 
personal advancement at his hands;—in all these in the chroni¬ 
cle we see both likeness and unlikcness to the Duncan, the 
Macbeth, the Lady Macbeth, the Banquo, of Shakespeare’s 
creation. In bare facts, and not always even in them, lies the 
likeness ; in dramatic situations that work out character, lies 
the unlikeness. Such situations are the Dagger Scene, the 
Qhost Scene, the Mother-and-little-son Scoiief the Malcolm- 
Macdiift-testiug Scene, the Sleep-walking Scene, the Banquo's- 
issue Scene. 

Why does Shakespeare take these personages from history 
( as Holinshed wrote it), and then give them ciiaracters that 
they have not in history ? He does so, because he is 'ii artist, 
not a historian ; fipm history he takes individuals, and by his 
art he creat|[S tyjtes out of them. In history, Duncan, 
Macbeth, Banquo are men of mixed good and evil in them, 
such as we always find men to be in actual life. By Shakes¬ 
peare’s art they are made types of the good man, the wicked 
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mau, the upright moil; the good or bad luck of such men as we 
read of in history, touches us but little, but passingly. For the 
deaths of tiie good man and the upright man, such as we read 
of in the play, at the hands of the wicked man, we feel deeply. 
It is for that stnuige pleasure of feeling deep pain in the fates 
* of imaginary persons that we read a tragedy ; it is to know 
facts about real persons tliat we read history. Who cares 
much when he reads in Hoiinshed that Macbeth had killed 
Duncan and Baiiquo, after he knows that the murdered men 
had much evil in them, and their murderer much good in him ? 
But who, when he reads in IShakespeare’s play of the very 
same two iloe<ls, does not ( metaphorically ) ‘‘drown the wind 
with tears" and cry upon “blood to have blood ?” Who caresj, 
two straws about what became of (Iruoeh ? But who does 
not breathe a deep-drawn sigh for Lady Macbeth's end ? 

Ixit it ]je added that even historians do not agree ns to 
facts. In the Duft'story, the wife of the rebel thane urged 
her husband to murder the king, in revenge for his refusal to 
ralrcss a wanton wrong done to him by the king. In the 
Duncan story, ^Llebeth’s wife urged him to the same crime, 
because she “was very ambitious, and burned in unquenchable 
desire to bear the name of queen," and for no other reason 
whatever. Moileru historical research has brought out the 
fact that DuncaiVs grandfather had detlironed and murdered 
Lady Mficbeth’s grandfather ; that her brother had burned to 
death her first husband in his castle ; that she fled for refuge, 
with her infant son, to Macbeth, then thane of Boss : that 
Macbeth sheltered her, and afterwards married her. We hear 
no more after this of this deeply-wronged woman ; and the 
I^y Macbeth of the play, after Duncan's murder, is wholly a 
creation of Shakespeare's, in action, in sutfering, in death. 

In no lefis different a light does Macbeth stand in history, 
other than iloliiished’s biassed one. Succession to the 
Scottish throne had for long been regulated by the customary 
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law of Tanistry by which succesBion was limited to the family, 
that member of it who was judged to be the fittest to 
rule being elected by the thanes as successor; usually this 
was a brother, and this brother’s successor was a son of the 
last king. Under this law < through whose working the 
Scottish nation and the Scottish chroniclers loved to trace 
back the unbroken line of their kings, in this zig-zag way. 
to .£neas of Troy, and before him, to carry the line safe across 
the Flood in Noah’s ark, straight up to Adam and Eve ( as 
does Forduii, the chronicler), Malcolm II ( 1005-1034 ) came 
to the throne, and broke this venerable line by murdering 
three of his kinsmen who should have been his lawful success¬ 
ors, in order to se<mre the unlawful succession of his grand¬ 
son Duncan, who cuts such a pitiful figure in Holinshed. 
Duncan’s incapacity gave Macbeth, the next lawful successor 
in tanistry, the double justification to attack and slay him 
in battle and to reign, a beneficent king, for seventeen years. 
During this period, it is said, he promulgated a code of laws, 
and, in conjunction with his wife, endowed the national 
Celtic church, i. e. the monasteries of the anchorite Culdees. 
Siward, Ekrl of Northumbria, took up the cause of Duncan’s 
son, Malcolm, his grand-son ( Duncan’s wife being Si- 
ward’s daughter ); attacked Macbeth in 1054, and was re¬ 
pulsed ; with Malcolm, now grow'ii up, attacked him again, 
was successful, and slew Macbeth at the battle of Lumphanan, 
in Aberdeenshire, in 1057. Malcolm Caiimore ( Big-head ) 
then reigned till 1093. Placed on the throne with Enirlish 
aid, he cemented this alliance by marrying an English prin¬ 
cess, Margaret, daughter of Edward the Confess^''. Thus 
was established a, double bond by marriages between the 
houses of Hoglish Kings and earls and the house of the 
Scottish usurping king, Duncan. I'hus did his son naturally 
incline to the English people and English institutions, and 
proceed to Anglicise the Scots (e. g. he changed the thanes 
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into earls), and thus did English historians next proceed to 
pervert Scottish history by debasing the older Celtic line 
of kings, and exalting the new Anglo-Normanized line. They 
made out Macbeth, the last king of the former line, to be the 
usurper, and blackened his character, and made out Duncan, 
the ancestor of the latter, to be lawful king. Scottish chroni<^ 
clers before Holinshed, such as Boece and Wyntoun, 
had, however, begun to take this Anglo-Normanizing 
bias, and Holinshed only followed them. Shakespeare 
followed Holinshed, and drew upon his perverted hicts. The 
result was the tragedy of Macbeth^ the plot of which was built 
on these ‘'facts.” but the characters in which were wholly the 
creation of his divinely gifted genius. 

HI 

Action of the Play 

Here are given a general summary by acts and an 
analysis by scenes. In the Notes will be given interpreta¬ 
tions of particular imssages in the scenes. The first two, 
given here, will trace the wain Hm of the Action. The third 
not being needed here for the cx)ntinuity of this line, may best 
be placed close to the passages concerned. What is here 
given is an what in the Notes fills in the htidy. 

ACT I. The First Crime, after much Irresolution, is 
Resolved upon at last. 

ACT II. The First Crime is Committed. 

ACT III. The Second Crime is Resolved upon after 
Deliberation, but without Hesitation, and 
is Committed without Delay. 

ACT IV. The Third Crime is Resolved upon on the 
, Instant, is Committed, and is followed by 

Wholesale Murders (all the other three were 
murders too) all over Scotland. 
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ACT V. The Puniehment of this Murderous Criminal, 
after a last Glut of Murders on the field 
of battle. 

ACT I. The prophecies of the powers of Evil, lying even 
Vhen telling the truth, allure the ambition of Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth alike ; he is irresolute, she resolved to gratify 
it at the cost of the life of an innocent old man, blameless 
in character, beloved by his subjects, bestowing honours on 
him as the first of his subjects; he hesitates, but her 
im]>eriouo will overcomes his hesitation to commit such 
^ a crime against such a man, and Macbeth the Irresolute 
becomes Macbeth the Resolved. 

ACT II. The crime that originated with him, and was 
hastened by her, is cominittetl by him; he is susixxjtetl at once, 
*but the suspicion does not prevent him from attaining his 
object, the crown of Scotland. Remorse is alive in his 
breast, but no Repentance follows. 

ACT III. Banquo, whom also one of the prophecies 
concerned, unlike Macbeth, resists the lure of the powers of 
Evil, and prays to the Supreme Power of Good to deliver 
him from the temptation. This sui)eriority, this kingship by 
nature, which makes Macbeth, king by title, feel his inferiority, 
feel that Banquo is real king over him, and that prophecy 
about kingship in store for Banquo's issue—these two 
causes resolve Macbeth to remove them from his way. 
He succeeds in removing Banquo, but fails to remove his son, 
who lives to continue the line of Bantpio. His second crime 
committed, Remorse that followed the first crime, dies, 
and with this second murder, he also murders all Moral Sense 
within his own breast.* 

ACT IV. ftacbeth—before his first crime, a victorious 
general, admired by all classes in the kingdom, honoured by 
his king—after these two crimes, has changed into a tyrant. 
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feared arid hated by all, and maintaining himself in power 
through cruelty and oppression towards all. Tliane and 
churl, great and small, all alike have been made to pay 
with their lives for his mere suspicion of them, and this 
fills all Scotland w’ith the wail of widows and orphans 
made by him. His suspicion next lights upon Macduff, 
now the first thane of Scotland, after Banquo’s death. 
He consults his false prophets ; they first tell him to fear 
MacdutT'-ii truth ; and then they tell him not to fear him—a 
lie; he believes the truth, and docs not sec through the lie, but 
resolves to mako<lonbly sure by murdering him ; his murderous 
arm failing to reach him, he makes it fall upon his innocent wife, 
and children ; but Macduff lives to make Macbeth’s fear 
come true, as Fleance lives to falsify his hoiM>. Three great 
crimes have now been committed : the first has placed him on 
the f.hroiio, but taken away all peace and happiness from hifl 
life on it; the second has left him that throne only for the term 
of that unhappy life, no son of his succeeding to alleviate that 
misery with the hope that his issue would sit on his throne, 
and be happy on it; the third has left alive an avenger 
dcstiiKHl to crush even his last hope that at least he would 
die in his bed in peace. This third great crime is the action 
of a Human Wild Beast devoid of all human feeling of pity 
and mercy, yf all human sense of right and wrong. After the 
first, ho feared consecpicnees; after the second, he damned 
c'OTLScquences ; and now after the third, he has no idea of 
consequences, any more than a wild beast or a mad man has. 

ACT V. The prophecies, once seeming truths fulfilled, 
now turn out to be lies, baited to lure him to destruction, 
body and soul. His wife had added her evil human inspiration 
to this unholy allurement of suiK'rnatiiral power, and she 
now p^ys for her share in his firsi crime { she had none in 
the others ) with a violent death, after a life of ever-growing 
remorse for a crime by which nothing has been gained, 
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and ‘all has been lost. He himself still clings to life 
though he knows he has lost his soul; he still sticks to 
the throne ( seated on which he had looked for happiness ), 
though he now finds it to be a rack of torture. He still 
clutches close the last of the prophecies, though he has 
found the others to be straws, and is disillusioned even of 
the last straw—a miserable criminal, w'ith all his criminality 
exposed to his own eyes as well as to the eyes of all others ; 
and we see him, during the last hour of his life, engaged 
in the work that has long become a habit with him—a 
wanton uestruction of human life. The action closes with 
•the slaying of this Wild Beast or this Raving Madman. 
The powers of evil had done much, but the Supreme 
Power of Good permitted them to do no more; they were 
not allowed to prevent the rlirone of Scotland fram being 
i^stored to its rightful occupant, nor after him to prevent 
Bonquo’s issue from succeeding to it. 


I, i. 

The scene opens after the witches have performeil 
an incantation here, and while a battle is still going 
on elsewhere. This incantation has enabled them to know 
the present—that there is a battle going on, or iojbring aimut 
the present—this very battle and its imminent result: and to 
know the future—that Macbeth, victorious, will be raised to a 
new thanedom at once, and will be king hereafter, and that 
after him Banquo’s issue will be kings. This knowledge of 
the future the witches mean to impart to the two victorious 
generals, and they go forth to meet them. It will be asked how 
the witches coulj^ brii^ about the battle and shape its result. 
We are in the regions of the super-natural, and therefofe may 
well believe that they had this power not merely to know but to 
shape the future—but to shape it only for malevolent ends. 
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bestowing success only in order to work ruin. Is there, theii^ 
no limit to the range of this power, that thus seems to compel 
even the free-will of man to cease to be free, and his will to act 
only in bondage to their malevolent ends ? Schiller, in his free 
rendering of this play, adds lines of his own here ( which he 
makes his witches utter ) that give the answer:—“The mind 
of man is free to reject or choose sin and crime. When man 
is happy we hate him; when he loses control over his passions, 
he gets within our power ; we sow in his breast the seed of 
evil, but with him it lies to eat the fruit.*’ The witches sow 
their seed in the breast of Macbeth, where it finds a soil 
prepared by liis own innate nature, prone to evil, to make jt 
fructify, and he tastes the bitter fruit: they sow the same 
seed in the breast of Banqiio, but there it dies in an iiibouge- 
nial soil. This is the limit set by the Supreme Power of Good 
over the sway that the Power of Evil can wield over mah— 
powerful if evil prcpon<lerates, jiowerless if good preponder¬ 
ates, in his own mind, but to his own free-will it is left which 
is to preponderate. We are not shown here what the incan¬ 
tations arc like; we shall be shown the full rites of one of these 
later on, after avc have seen the terrible results these can 
bring about. 


I. ii. 

•» 

1—44. A report of the battle in which Macbeth defeats 
and slays the rebel, Macdonwald, of the Western Isles, is 
brought in by one who has hud u share in it, but who can 
give only such facts as his limited personal observation 
may enable him to give. His information is conveyed in 
confused and stilted language; this is because it is a common 
soldier who is speaking to a king, and who uses a style 
that Jic thinks to be the ‘^correct” one to use in such a presence; 
his idea of correctness is to speak os differently as he can 
from the familiar style he uses with his equals. So, in 
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Beiif^al, illiterate men may be heard trying to use a **au(ldka 
, hkaska” of their own invention, when speaking to '^hhadrn 
hk*' or the educated. But because of this stilted style, this 
scene has been “rejected” by critics, and is the first of a 
long list of ‘^rejections” that this play has suffered from, 
on various supposed grounds:—such as, for being “un- 
Shakespearian” { whatever that means ). not in '*his hand,” 
not in “his style,” being “unworthy” of him, not satisfying 
this or that “test,’’ being meant “to flatter" kings and great 
ones, meant “to play to the gallery,” and lastly “being uncon¬ 
nected with the action.” These “rejections” will be noticed 
as^the “rejected” passages come up. 

4!3-69. Macbeth and Banquo defeat Sweno and his army of 
Danes, who hail been joined by the traitorous thane of Cawdor; 
the traitor IS captured, and ordi’i I'd to execution by the king, 
and Macbeth is created thane of Cawdor in his place. 


I, 111. 

1—37. This is another “rejection”, on the ground that this 
talk is the talk of very low-class, vulgar women ; so it is, for 
witches came mostly out of this class; or oii the ground 
that it has no connection with the action of the play ; but it 
has a connection .with it; it is connected with Scenq i. There 
an enigma was set; here that enigimi is solved in line 38; 
and 11. 38 sq. are connected with II. 1-37 :—In the 
interval of their very serious business with Macbeth, the 
witches engage in lighter professional occupations : one 
amusing herself with work of wanton mischief, just to keep 
her hand going ; another grimly preparing for work of cruel 
vindictiveness, over a very slight provocation : the third, busy 
collecting m-ateria^magica needed in the practice of ^heir 
profession. In the religion of Satanism, doings like these were 
called a Witches' Holiday, in which they relaxed themselves, 
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after celebration of Black Mass, on the Witches^ Babbath (see 
III. V.) ; and their introduction here gives us an insight into 
the ordinary life led by witcht^, and into their natural disposi¬ 
tion ; that disposition is to work mischiefs in a small or in a 
great way, as occasion oilers, for the gratification of malice^ 
the great innate trait in their character! In 11. 1-B7 wc find 
they have worked mischief on their own private account, otT 
their own bat; in 11. 38 sq. they enter upon team-work under 
orders of their captain, Queen Hecate, in this infernal 
cricket match against Macbeth. 'Hiere wc see them at play^ 
here we sec them at work ; and the ‘‘rejected’* )x>rtion and 
the “genuine” portion of this scene, taken together, thus 
present a view of the round of life witches lead ; this is the 
connection between these two portions, and a reason why 
the former is genuine Bhakes])care. As to the other ground— 
that of vulgarity--witches do not talk like or act iScc 
high-born, w'ell-bred ladies; if these witches did so in 
11.1'.‘17, thai would be a good ground for their rejection. 

;i8—88. They predict good fortune to Macbeth and 
Banquo. Macbeth takes his seriously, and is eager to know 
more ; Banquo, his, incredulously, and enquires no further. 

89—1.^6. The immediate fulfilment of a portion of the 
prediction in Macbeth’s case, has the elTect on Banquo of 
changing his light-hearted mockery of it into serious alarm 
that it might be the devil’s work. It has the effect on Macbeth 
of changing his eager expectation into confident exultation, 
and at mice he follows the thought that murder may realize 
the whole. The birth-throes of this first thought of murder 
convulse him, as never subsequent births of similar thoughts 
will. He clings to the hope that complete realization may 
come about without needing the commission of that crime by 
his ov’ii hands. If Fate decrees that he is to be king, let 
the hand of Fate, not his hand, kill the king, and make him 
king instead. 
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The kin^ meets his two victorious {generals. His affection¬ 
ate greetings to both are received, by the one with a studied 
formality that rings os coming from a false heart, by the 
other with a simple response coming straight and true from 
the heart. The title that the king confers on his eldest son, 
making him thereby lawful heir to the throne, kills Macbeth’s 
scruples about himself committing the murder ,* now it is to 
be, not the hand of Fate, but his own hands, that will kill the 
king. At the very moment when this resolve is mode, we 
^ the unsuspecting old man, whose life is to pay for it, 
speaking of the man who will exact the payment, with perfect 
trust; going, in that trust, to visit him at his own castle ; and 
never dreaming that he is walking into a death-trap. 

I, V. 

1—30. Lady Macbeth reads her husband’s letter about the 
prediction, and how much of it has conic true; and her 
words, after she has read it, show that she has read aright her 
husband’s nature, so far:—hesitation before he resolves, and 
hesitation after he has resolved; they also show her own 
nature, so fare—instant resolution, and instant carrying 
it out. As the action progresses, we shall see both change, 
and change a great deal. We shall sec how entirely she 
has mistaken his nature; and how, all unconscious that 
she is doing so, she speaks with a terrible irony of the 
fiendish cruelty of her nature—in fact, how little she knows 
her own nature, destined to a terrible breakdown in its 
powers of resolution and action. 

31—72. She IS quickly put to the test by the messenger’s 
announcement that the king is coming. Its suddenness, for 
a moment, takes her aback, but next moment, her nature 
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re-asserts itself; she resolves that Duncan must die, and die 
by her oum hands. But we shall see that it is not she who 
kills him, or could bring herself to kill him, or kills, or 
could kill, any one. She, the woman of instant resolution, 
only talks of doing the deed; her husband, the man of 
doubts and hesitations, does the deed. Macbeth arrives, 
looking like a murderer before he is one; she tells him what 
looks he should bear on his face, whatever thoughts may be 
in his mind; let him only do this, and leave the rest 
to her. 


I. vi. 

For all this tutoring, when Duncan arrives at the castle, 
It is the chatelaine alone who welcomes him; for the 
castellan cannot yet bear to show his face. His absenccf 
calls forth a passing notice from the guest, to which the 
hostess gives an evasive reply. 


1. vii. 

1—27. True, Macbeth has resolved on the murder; but 
pros and cons come up thick in his mind :—“If I murder 
him, I may ^ct all that I wish for in this world; if I do get 
that, I care little about the next world, and about what 
Crod's judgment against me there might give me; but 
there would still be the judgment of men to be hiced here 
in this world. If I kill one who is my king, my kinsman, 
my guest, one who has been just in rule over his subjects, 
one dear to them all, one against whom no act of misrule 
has made an enemy amongst them—why, if no eye on earth 
were to see my deed, and no mind to suspect it, heaven itself 
would send its messenger to denounce me to all the earth”. 
What words are these I What a deed soon follows them I 
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28-82. And, so, to his wife who enters, he flatly refuses to 
have anything more to do with “this business.” She retorts— 
“Was it not you who wrote to confide to me your design in 
this business ? Were you drunk when you wrote so, and 
are you sober now when you say you have not the 
courage to carry it out ? You say you have the courage 
to do all that a man dare do. Cannot a man dare do 
a murder ? Is it only a beast that dare do it ? 
And were you a beast when you wrote to me that you 
meant to do it ? No; you are a man, and you will be all 
the more a man, if you dare do it. Do it now. When 
you wrote, neither time nor place was suitable, and yet 
you said you yourself meatit to make both suitable. Now 
that they have made themselves suitable without your 
having to make them so, do not draw back; fear not you 
will fail; you shtUl not fail, if only you resolve not to fail; 
screw your courage up to that resolve’'. Once more, thus 
incited, does Macbeth change his mind ; he says he will 
resume his false heart, and wear a false face to hide the 
change. It should be quite clear from this that, in a letter, 
not read out in the play, it was Macbeth who had suggested 
the murder, and himself as the man who was to carry it out; 
and that his wife, now seeing him hesitate, reminds him of 
what he had written and stcorn that he would do. This 
should be remembered when we apportion the guilt between 
them. 


II, i. 

1—28. Banquo, once the light-hearted scomer of vitches 
and their predictiops, is now also a changed man. He lias 
been thinkingipbout them, he has been dreaming about them, 
they have haunted him awake or asleep, as they have>haunted 
Macbeth; but O the difference 1 The result in his case has 
been to make him pray to God to save him from the cursed 
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thoughts they suggest—thoughts that he dare not utter even 
to himself. The result in the other’s case has been to make 
him seek to know further from the agents of the devil, name 
to himself the thought that haunts him to be that of murder, 
write to his wife about it, and resolve to carry it out by action. 

. Macbeth now* sounds Banquo for countenance and support 
in **that business.” Banquo, with a clear conscience, accords 
them to him, provided that nothing is required of him that 
will conflict with his loyalty to the king ; for “that business’* 
has not all been revealed td him, but only darkly hinted at. 

29-64. The hour approaches, and Macbeth’s nerves are 
highly strung too, but it is at the vision of a blood-stained 
dagger, and of the spirit of murder, not with a struggle of 
conscience against temptation, or with an appeal to God id 
prayer. For him, witchcraft is again busy at this hour, 
sending abroad the spirit of murder to enter into the murderer 
and inspire him, and holding that visionary dagger before 
his eyes to ix>iut the way ; and with the reassurance of aid 
from the infernal accomplices, IVlacbeth moves stealthily 
towards his victim. 


TI, u. 

1-15. Lady Macl)eth has been supreme in inciting her 
husband to action; but she is very much inferior when her turn 
comes to take action herself. She needs the stimulus of drink 
before she can even enter the fatal chamber ; when she does 
80 , it is only to lay the dagger ready, not to thrust “her keen 
knife” into the sleeping old man, as she had sworn she would 
do>. She cannot do it now, merely because he looks so like 
her father I She does not do it now, though she had said she 
would dash out her infant’s brains sooner than noi do it I We 
begin to sec now the difference between words and deeds—to 
see that deeds, not words, make a fiend, that Lady Macbeth 
is not a- fiend, but a woman, that she is not a Medea who 

2 
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could coolly dismember her children, limb by limb. Her 
eyes fixed on the object of her ambition, she sees nothing that 
can stand in the way of her attaining it; when it comes to 
taking action for its attainment, she shrinks from taking it; 
fiends and Macbeths do not do so. 

16-75. The deed done, both feel the tension of mind the 
doing of it brings on. In Macbeth’s case, it finds outward 
expression in a frenzied outburst of remorse, that soon 
passes oif leaving no lasting effect; for within a few hours he 
commits two more similar deeds. In Lady Macbeth, it leads to 
a silert, inward gnawing, that keeps growing in fierceness and 
ends in her madness and death; but before others she 
suppresses all outward expression of this inward pain, and 
now and again later on, ministers soothingly to her husband’s 
ravings. 

1-21. This is another “rejected’' passage, because it is so 
“low,’’ and therefore so “uii-Shakespearian". Its lowness 
staggered Coleridge, made 'NToltaire pity the “barbarian’’ 
genius who wrote it, and made Schiller substitute a song 
to the morning lark for it. The passage is all genuine 
Shakespeare, for two reasons: (i) for contrast in character, 
ui) for relief of tension in action. The jiorter’s character is 
one of the many w'hich, by contrast vrith Macbeth’s, make 
Macbeth appear the loicest in moral worth, lower than even 
his low, vulgar, obscure menial servant. The porter’s 
character (as drawn afterwards) will show this more 
fully. The other reason is: as long as the castle-door 
remains closed, the knowledge of the horrid crime is 
confined within it^while outside it there vrait those who are 
ignorant of It ; when the door is opened, the pent-up crime 
flies, as it were, out of it, and proclaims itself to all 
the world; and, therefore, the porter, the porter’s language. 
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the porter’s delay in openini^ the door, all help the 
action ; the jb^oss pleasantry of that langnaf^ relieves the 
horror of the deed; the close but unconscious relevancy of 
that language to that deed shows that the same mind 
conceived, and the same hand wrote, both the Porter’s speech 
* as well as the passages describing the deed. 

42-6i). Talk on indifferent matters is succeeded by talk 
on ominous signs given forth by Nature, vaguely presaging 
some horror and then the horror itself bursts, in all its 
gruesome reality, upon the assembltKl guests, both those 
lodged within the castle, and those just admitted into it. 

64-147. Genuine grief and horror of the innocent, pre¬ 
tended grief of the guilty, alarm of the young princes^ 
succeed the revelation of the crime. To that pretended 
grief, two particular incidents are added: one is Ijady 
Macbeth's fainting, which is real, and is the first indication 
of that reaction which has been setting in within her, and 
which she has hitherto succeeded in dissembling; the 
other is Macbeth’s quickly revived munlerous activity. He 
who bad a few hours ago raved that he “w'ould go no more” 
into that chamber of death, goes a second time into it, and 
commits two more murders, calculated, cold-blooded, which 
his cunning ascribes to ^love” for Duncan and “fury” against 
his supposed murderers. Once only was Lady Macbeth su¬ 
preme over her husband—in incitement to his first crime; now 
and henceforth she loses this supremacy, and never incites him 
to any subsequent crime. Once he needed her incitement; 
henceforth he netnls it not, but proceeds to all the crimes on 
his owm sole initiative, but consulting the witches, henceforth 
his trusty counsellors, in place of his wife. 

ir, iT. 

There is now public consternation as the news of the 
murder has been spreading, and, as usual, th^ are wilder 
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and wilder exaggerations as the news spreads wider and 
wider. The plain truth is—“King Duncan has been murdered 
on a stormy night”. Out of this grows and grows fiction, and 
the talk between Boss and the Old Man is a specimen of 
how it grows, and how all people, high and low, old 
and young, may be equally ready to take fiction for fact.' 
The thane stands for the ‘‘higher classes” and for the 
young, the Old Man for the “masses” and for the 
credulous old; and between the two thert^ is a sort of 
match or rivalry as to who can cap a big 'prodigy with a 
bigger prodigy; and the carl beats the churl t No doubt 
both half believe, and would like to believe the whole of, 
what they say, for these are superstitious times. To us 
their talk is mere “tall talk”, quite harmless, spread by 
common rumour. But sotn^Mdya tongue has set going an 
envenomed rumour by its side; the young princes have find, 
and somebody has given out that it is they who have 
murdered their father, by suborning the grooms to do the 
deed, and that the good Macbeth, in righteous indignation, 
has slain the grooms. 


ni, i. 

1-72. Macbeth has attained all that the witches had 
predicted' for him. Why then shouH not Banquo 
hope that their prediction about him also should come 
true? He does hope, but into that hope there never 
enters the thought of crime to realize it. Macbeth fears that 
Banquo hopes, and he fears because he suspects that, to 
realize that hope, the thought of crime mwt enter Banquo’s ' 
mind (as it had entered his own)—“Banquo mitst be thinking 
of murder!^ me, that his issue might be kings ; it is then 
to make his issue kings that I have made myself a murderer; 
in his presence, I, his king in name, feel myself to be an 
inferior to him, my subject in name, but, because of dns noble 
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nature, a king over me in reality ; rather than feel thus and 
fear thus, I should remove Banquo and his issue out of my 
sight and out of my way ” 

73-142. For this purpose he finds two wretches ready to 
his hand. They have been oppressed and ill-treated by 
Macbeth through his secret agents, but are now led by him 
to believe that it is Banquo who has thus wronged them, 
and not his own ‘innocent self’; though a word from his 
lips could send Banquo to public disgrace and death, yet, 
for reasons of state, his punishment must be wrought in 
secTet. ‘‘Will they do that work, and so make their king 
their friend for ever ?” These two men are among many 
others who have been sufferers from Macbeth’s treachery and 
cruelty ; and with diabolical cunning he converts them into 
his willing instruments against others. 


Ill, ii. 

Lady Macbeth, now qnecn, counts up what queenship 
bestows and wlnit it costs ; the account shows “nothing gained, 
all lost'’; and with a moan she utters this to herself. But 
to her husband, who again pours forth his fears that enough 
has not been done, that more remains to be done, she is a 
soothing minister, concealing her own pain. He proceeds 
however“The snake is scotched, not killed; I eat in fear 
of it, I dream in sleep of it. Duncan is happy in his grave; 
could not somebody else also be made happy by being sent to 
his grave, and could not I be relieved at the same time of these 
terrors that haunt me ?” This seeming remorse at Duncan’s 
murder is a cunning feeler thrown out by him to see how 
his wife takes the hint about Banquo’s murder that he has 
already resolved upon, without letting his wife know anything 
before he has so resolved. His present object, after he has re¬ 
solved and planned the details with the two wretches, is to get his 
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wife to lend her help in a very small way “Would his good 
wife pay marked attention to Banquo to-night at the banquet ? 
For aometking is going to happen.” “What ?” she asks 
“Never mind what; only do as I ask you, and, in good time, 
you will know what it is.” And he concludes with further hints 
conveyed in lofty, poetic cryptics. How supreme was Lady 
Macbeth’s power over Macbeth in the Duncan murder; bow 
subordinate her services under him are in the coming Banquo 
murder! Bhe was then his heroine of undaunted mettle ; she 
is now only his dearest “chuck” of a wife. 


Ill, iii. 

Banquo is murderer!: but still the snake is not killed, for 
Fleance escapes. A third murderer has been sent by the 
cunning caution of Macbeth, to be a spy upon the other two, 
and also to make doubly sure about Fleance; and it is he that 
notices his escape. 


ITT, iv. 

1-121. Both murder and escape arc re^iortcd to Macbeth at 
the banquet, where he and his queen are acting the host and 
hostess, right royally. Banquo’s ghost enters and takes a chair 
that had been reserved for the king, visible to <>he king alone, 
invisible to the rest, just as the king has been regretting the 
absence of his chief guest. His terror at the apparition 
throws him off his guard, and makes him scream out things 
whose full meaning his guests could have seen, if they too 
had seen the apparition. Then follow Lady Macbeth’s re¬ 
assuring words to the guests spoken aloud, her scathing 
rebukes to her husband whispered low, the disappearance of 

Jv A 

the ghost, the recovery of his calmness by the king, the 
resumption of the banquet, and the king’s drinking to the 
health of the company present, and then—to the health of the 
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absent Banquo—when—re-enters Banqiio’s ghost I Now 
follow a second outburst of Macbeth’s terror, a second vanish¬ 
ing of the ghost, a second recovery by Macbeth, a loss of all 
patience by Lady Macbeth, her renewed rebuke again whis¬ 
pered, and her abrupt dismissal of the company. So ends this 
coronation banquet, in which the ghost of him who is “king by 
nature” sits in the chair meant for the “king by title” to sit in I 

122-144. The two arc now alone. Maclieth who, not an 
hour ago, had been acting like a frenzied madman at the sight 
of the ghost of his last victim, is himself again ; and what 
does he do but within that hour pitch Ufjon another victim to 
be shortly made ! Macduff has not obeyed the royal command 
to attend the banquet; he must be made to answer for this:—!il 
have spies in his castle, as 1 have in that of every other thane, 
and have heard enough of Maoxliiff from them *, l)ut I must 
first consult my counsellors, the weird sisters. I have now 
waded up to midstream in human blood that I have shed ; 
if my own good requires it, I shall wade on to the other side. 
All the blood I have shed to make this stream flow for my 
own good, increases my api)etite to shed as much more. 
If I have shown hesitation or fear in doing what I have done, 
it is because I am yet young in the art of bloodshed; I 
need good practice ; much yet remains to be done, and it shall 
all now be doAe by mo, as a master, not an apprentice, in 
his art, should do it—no sooner resolved upon than done, 
done before any can suspect that it is going to be done.” 

Ill contrast to this frame of mind stands that of Lady 
Macbeth. The strain of her last effort has exhausted her 
power of endurance; her fainting at the scene after the 
Duncan murder was the first sign of incipient nervous 
break-down ; this scene after the Banquo murder is a sign 
that that*acute stage has passed into a chronic and permanent 
state; she is now apathetic to her husband's heroics, listless 
to his bints about Macduff, wearily replies to all his active 
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suggestions that he needs sleep. This is the last time that 
the two meet in the play. 


Ill, V. 

This is another scene scornfully “rejected’’ as “the work 
of some hack-writer in the theatre”. There is good reason 
why it should stand. The action of the witches, in getting 
up their first incantation and in making their predictions, 
has been ultra vires according to Infernal Law, in as much 
as they had failed to give due previous notice to their 
queen, and invite her presence thereat. The rebuke is 
received in silent submission, and the queen announces her 
intention of presiding at this present incantation, that, unlike 
the first, is going to be performed with Ml rites before our 
eyes. It is only after the witches have given terrible proofs 
of their power over the destinies of mortals, that they arc 
shown to us as being themselves only siibjccts of a higher 
power, before “whose anger they are here made to cower.” 
They have brought Macbeth, with their unaided power, so 
far on the road to ruin ; it is their queen herself who is to 
carry him on along the rest of the way. She orders them 
to prepare the preliminaries, to which she herself will give 
the last and supreme touch needed to make them efficacious. 
This momentous rite is like the niomentoutf* operation of 
in Alchemy. It will consist in "^throwing in” 
the “drop profound^' that she alone can fetch from the 
moon. The witches, then, who ^uld command the elements, 
air and water, and engage theif services to enable them to 
sail in a sieve from Scotland to Aleppo, yet have disabili¬ 
ties—they cannot fly up to the moon ; and why ?—because 
they are of earth—earthy. Queen Hecate's speech ia 

wretched doggerel; and it should be so, for the rubric of the 
religion of hell, like its rites, should be ugly and ridiculous, 
should not inspire reverence in mortals. As obscene prose is 
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the right thing from the Porter’s lips, so is doggerel verse 
the right thing from Hecate’s; and because they are in 
their right places, Shakespeare himself wrote both. In 
1. iii was described the Witches’ Holiday Uheir private 
“Sunday” amusements); here and in IV. i, is described 
the ‘‘Sunday” celebration of the Witches’ Sabbath, with 
all the rites of its Black Mass, solemnized by their High 
Priestess herself. All the Witch scenes, thus taken together, 
give a complete picture of the Life and Profession of a 
Witch, and every one of these scenes comes from the hand 
of ShakeB])eare, and is neither a “corruption’’ nor an 
“interpolation.” 


HI. vi. 

Lennox's alert mind had followed Macbeth’s deeds step by^ 
step, but had reserved judgment till now ; for being a man of 
reason, though young, he is slow to Judge, unlike Macduff, 
a man of intuition, though much older in years, who Judged 
at once. His eyes thus slowly opened to the conclusion from 
the premises he had been gathering, he gives utterance to it; 
but he does it in the language of irony. There are two reasons 
for this one is bitter self-reproach for having been so long 
in coming to a conclusion ; the other is wholesome caution, 
for he is speaSting wdthin the tyrant's palace, whose very w'sJls 
may have ears to hear and tongues to report to him, like any 
spy. The other lord is one of the lesser thanes ; and he brings 
news of what is brewing in the South—an English army of 
invasion, sent out by Edward the Confessor, at whose court 
the elder prince has found refuge, is on its way. 


IV, i. 

1-47. This is another “rejection,” on the ground that 
the presence of Hecate is “quite objectless,” and that it is 
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‘^uii-Shakespearian/’ and ‘'worked over” by Middleton. Let ua 
see:—Had all this hocus-pocus taken place at the very opening 
of the play, we would have laughed outright at it; and then, 
after we saw what it can do, made penance by laughing on the 
wrong side of our mouths. But now that we see all this 
mummery for the first time after seeing what it can do and 
has done, we do not laugh at all; for we know it to be a 
terribly efficient means for bringing about a wicked end— 
nothing less than the destruction of human life. How different 
are both means and end in the case of St. Edward’s miracles— 
the curing of disease, the saving of human life, through a simple 
touch after prayer to God I It is wholesome to lie made to 
loathe evil, not mendy to fear it. Now. leave out 11. 1-47 as 
rejicienda because they arc so loathsome, and where is the 
,point ill Macbeth’s question in 1. 48 about something that 
he does not sec being done? Did Shakespeare w'rite this 
something quite “Shakespearian,” and then did somebody 
else throw it out (turning Shakespeare out of his own play, 
as it were) and insert this un-Shakespearian doggerel of his 
own ? Or did Shakespeare altogether forget to write a begin¬ 
ning to this scene, and begin in the middle of it, at 1. 48 ? 
Let rejectors say. The connection of these lines with I. iii 
has been stated above under HI. v. 

48-156. At their first meeting the witcheS had shown 
Macbeth the good luck awaiting him; they hod laid the trap. 
At this meeting they show him his impending fate, now that 
he has been caught in it—they show him the successive steps 
of his coming ruin, but veiled in such ambiguous, lying mysti¬ 
fication, as to fill him with hopes that he will not discover to 
be false till his last ]iour comes. Had he stopped here, he 
might have lij;ed in a fool’s paradise. But he insists 
on being shown more, and is shown the long procelbion of 
Banquo’s issue who are destined to fill the throne after him. 
The sweetness of those hilse hopes was—“No successful 
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rebellion to put a violent end to my life and to a reign of 
happiness after my own heart in the indulgence of cruelty 
and crime, and a peaceful death in my bed.” The gall of 
this further vision is—*‘No issue of mine own to succeed 
me.” At the unauthorized first meeting, the three witches 
had been able to foresee and tell him the hare fact; at this 
second meeting, nothing short of their queen’s “drop 
profound” from the moon, could have made the cauldron boil 
and bubble to the extent of revealing details in full picture. 
To be sure, we never see Hecate performing the “projection” 
of the all-powerful “drop” ; but who can doubt that she, invisi¬ 
ble, “projects” it—throws it in, invisibly? Is not that more ' 
awe-inspiring than the visible stirring of the hell-broth ? 
We see the acolytes doing the work, but we imagine the 
high-priestess crowning it. The news of Macduff’s flight to, 
England makes Macbeth hasten the action he had meant, even 
before this meeting, to take; and he puts it into execution 
at once. Henceforth, no sooner will his heart form a wish 
than his hand will carry it out—there will be no hesitation, no 
weighing of pros and cons, as in the days of apprenticeship. 


IV, ii. 

Mad ambilton has been the l)ond between Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth; married love is that between Macduff and 
Lady Macduff. The former shared, but for a time only, each 
other’s thoughts and plans ; the latter have shared for years, 
without a break, the happiness of a peaceful life. It is this 
happiness that Macbeth is now about to break into and 
destroy. Macduff might have imparted, must have imparted, 
to his wife his fears and misgivings ; but she knows no overt 
act of his that could make a traitor of him, even in the eyes of 
a sovereign whom he hod, from the first, suspected. Hence, 
when she hears of his flight, ■ she is wounded there where she 
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would most deeply feel a wound—she is wounded in her wifely 
affection. Bhe indi^antly ascribes his flight to the want of 
a husband’s and a father’s affection in him—“He loves us 
not/’ “He fears all for himself.” Her kinsman, Boss, dare 
not explain how her husband’s wisdom, not his fear nor his 
want of affection, but too well accounts for his flight; but 
neither Boss nor Lady Macduff ever dreamt that this flight 
could call forth the swift and terrible retribution that Macbeth 
had set on foot Only a few minutes elapse between the 
prattle of the precocious little boy, the hasty word of warning 
given by a stranger at the risk of his life, the arrival of the 
assassins, and the carrying out of their errand. It is the very 
swoop of a hell-kite. 


IV, iii. 

t 

1-160. Macduff describes to Malcolm the plight of Scotland, 
where widows and orphans, made so daily, bewail the loss of 
husbands and fathers, the victims of Macbeth’s cruelty. He 
implores him to join in an armed rising for the tyrant’s 
overthrow. But experience of treachery has made Malcolm, 
young as he is, old in distrust. He suspects Macduff to 
be an emissary of Macbeth’s, sent out to entice him back to 
Scotland into his power. Macduff’s reply quiets this suspi¬ 
cion ; but he puts him to a second test:—an arnfed rising, he 
says, may put him on the throne, but Scotland will be no better 
off—perhaps will be worse off—for the change.—“How 
Because, proceeds he,', of‘his own character, which is worse than 
Macbeth’s; and he describes the latter, truthfully enough, in 
very black colours; and describes, in still blacker colours, what 
his own character will be, if he ever becomes king—one of 
indulgence in i]|^curbM licentiousness against the virtue of 
Scotland’s women, and in insatiable avarice against the wealth 
of Scotland’s nobles, one devoid of every one of a long list of 
virtues, and so fiendish as to make him long for the pleasure, if 
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he has the power, of destroying^ all peace and happiness, not in 
all Scotland alone, but off the face of the earth. Macduff, 
clinging desperately to hope, replies that licentiousness may 
yet indulge itself under the cloak of outward decency, ararice 
may yet be satisfied with a kingdom’s lands, and, after all, ^'a 
king may take what is his own.” *'But I hare not even om 
redeeming virtue”, says Malcolm—this is the last straw 
that breaks the back of Macduff’s groaning hope, and 
he indignantly asks if a usurping tyrant can be worse 
than 8tich a lawful king, than such a degenerate son of 
parents of awh saintly lives as were Malcolm’s. Malcolm, 
in pretending to draw his own character, has indeed truthfully , 
enough drawn Macbeth’s, which by this time has, to cruelty 
and murder, added licentiousness and avarice—^indeed, 
the opi)osites of all tliose virtues which he has enumer¬ 
ated. But Macduff’s honest indignation removes his lastp 
suspicions. He confesses that he has been pretending to be 
what he is not, and why ; he places himself unreservedly in 
Macduff’s hands for his country’s service, describes his true 
character, excuses the false one he has given as meant to test 
Macduff’s own truth and honour. Thus is the son found to be 
worthy of his parents, but different from his father in this— 
the blind trust of the father that, with his throne, had cost him 
his life, has j;aught the son a cautious distrust that restores 
that throne to him. At this happy moment enters the English 
expeditionary force that is to aid in effecting this restoration. 

And this gives occasion for another striking contrast 
—between the character of the English king who sends it, and 
that of the tyrant against whom it is sent. Edward the 
Confessor cures his subjects of the ^‘king’s evil” with a healing 
touch, and has the gift of prophecy. His power of ftealing is 
the contrast to Macbeth’s power of deatrorging ; and his gift 
of prophecy is a contrast to the gift of prediction in the 
witches—a contrast, because the one is a divine gift, the other. 
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a gift of the devil. Edward's healing and prophetic powers 
are Divine Magic, like those powers of prophesying and of 
working miracles that the Divine Power bestowed of old upon 
the prophets of Israel. This Power has in these days bestowed 
these gifts u{X)n the English king, whom it destines to over¬ 
throw one whom the magic and prophetic powers of the agents 
of Evil have enabled to usurp the Scottish throne. TAis is the 
connection of this episode with the main action of the play, 
and the ethical balance between Good and Evil, now even, and 
soon about to sway tow'ards the Good, is part of Shakespeare’s 
design. Yet this passage (11. 140-159) is one among the 
“rejections,” and the most purblind and most fatuous of them 
all. This passage, it is said, has no connection with the action, 
and was interpolated by Shakespeare in flattery of King 
James I, who used to “touch for the evil.” There m a connec- 
(tion, as just shown, and therciore there is no interpolation ; if 
King James's touch succeeded in healing, there is no flattery ; 
if it hiiled to heal, there is no compliment but mockery, if he 
took the reference to his ancestor to be a side-reference to 
himself. 

161-239. This happy turn in public aflairs is clouded by 
private grief, when the gentle-hearted Boss has to break the 
news to Macdufl^. This he does by reluctant degrees, till at last 
Macduff’s peremptory insistence wrenches the j|:ruth out of 
him. Malcolm, with the spirit of a king alre^y in him, 
and speaking like one, reminds the bereaved man that public 
vengeance is on the way, and will, in its course, open the 
way to private vengeance as well. Macduff grasps eagerly 
at this, and vows that no hand but his own will exact 
that vengeance. 

^ * V, i. 

t 

The silent havoc that has been slowly, steadily wrought 
on Lady Macbeth’s mind, has now advanced far. When we 
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last saw her, she had become indiiTerent to the course of public 
affairs (to call them so), and to her husband’s large and active 
part in them. This has, since, intensified, and we now see 
her in a stage of madness, in which her sickening brain has 
brought upon her the habit of sleep-walking, during which 
she has been seen by her attendants to write letters (we 
remember she had once recul a letter before us), and she has 
been heard by one of them to say things that the attmidant 
declines to repeat to the doctor—so compromisingly suggest¬ 
ive must they have been. Lady Macbeth enters, performing 
another of her habitual sleep-walking actions—the hand¬ 
washing, to take ofi* an imaginary blood-stain ; and with this 
ac^tion, come words from her Ups. Long ago, not even 
Macduff, so quick to suspect, hod even the shadow of A 
suspicion that Lady Macbeth was implicated in her husband’s 
crime ; but now this action and these words, together, leave 
no doubt in the doctor’s mind of her complicity ; they had 
already left none, or very little, in that of the lady attend¬ 
ant, who hod seen this action and hcartl these words before. 


V, ii. 

This scene also is on the list of “rejections.'' It must stay, 
for it is introductory to the next scene, and therefore a 
link ill the chain of action. 8ome days ago. Boss said 
in England that before he left Scotland “many worthy 
fellows were out”. Here we sec an army of these worthy 
fellows under their Icaxlers—a link with a preceding scene. 
This army is advancing to meet the English force coming 
up from the south; the army council here talk of Birnam 
wood as the place of meeting, and that wood and the- 
deceptive prediction about it are the subject of the next scene. 
They talk of Macbeth’s growing desperation at the spread 
of the rebellion, and at the growing disaffection among those 
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who still adhere to him; the next 'SCeue shows that their 
talk is right in both these matters. 

V, iii. 

The truth of what is known and talked of in the rebel 
army is confirmed by reports, that come in to Macbeth, of 
wholesale desertions from his own army, and of the approach 
of the English army. He recklessly makes light of both 
to those who bring the news; clings desperately to the 
predictions about '^Bimam wood coming to Dunsinane”, 

and about '*none of woman born.”; and shouts them 

aloud to all within hearing. But when be is left alone to 
himself, his mind turns its eyes on himself, and shows 
him to himself—what he really is—a miserable old man, 
* friendless, unhonoured, unloved, unobeyed, hated, feared, 
cursed with low-muttered curses, by all under him, all around 
him. In restless fits of excitement, he puts on and puts off his 
armour; enquires of the doctor after Lady Macbeth; asks him 
if he has no medicine for a diseased mittd —^it may be his wife's 
or it may be his own mind; next moment, tells him to throw 
medicine to the dogs; asks him again, if he has no medicine 
for a diseased kingdom—no medicine to purge diseased 
Scotland of the plague of the English army. ^ The doctor’s 
face replies with a silent ‘‘No”. "Well, /have the medicine— 
it is—"till Birnara wood.”, rejoins Macbeth. 


V, iv. 

The Scottish rebel army, now joined by the English army 
of invasion, camoufMIge themselves at Birnam w'ood; this 
novel tactic, soflmple, will yet destroy the Mth that Macbeth 
has just placed in the efficacy of his medicine for 
Scotland. 
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V, V. 

The HMiioiiiieenieiit of the queen's deuth draws forth no 
word of f{:rief from Mnel)eth; aficr a callous reinnrlc 
thal/ she \vi»uld have died some day (»r other, he passcB oft’ into 
;i moraliziiij; ii[K)ii the vanity of human life. Life on earth, 
he says, is a detTptioii praeliscil upon that fool, man, 
whose hurry and bustle about so many thinp^ to be loii{(cd 
for, planned and plottini for, attuineil at last to l)e enjoyed, 
as ho vainlj hopt*s, all end in— Nothing. The report 
of the terrifietl servan<^ that a wood, three miles away, is 
advarieiii^ from Birjiam, rudely shakes Macbeth's desperate 
faith ill the witches' prediction alKUil it -“Tf I am fateil not 
to die in ia*aee in my bed, I mean to die lijflitinfr-" 


V, VI. 

The simple device that falsifu's this priKlietion in which 
his life or death is involved, is droppeil as soon as the 
allied armies arc within striking ilistance of Maebelh's 
eastU*. 


m r • • 

V, \ii. 

1-U^l. Having thus cut ott'Maidielh’s ehaiiees of es(‘ape, they 
force him to frive* battle, like a bear tied to a stake. Youn^r 
Hiwanl, slain by Macbeth, is typical of Knglish saerifiees of life 
in a ri^btMnis cause ; but liis slayer eujrerl} clutches at his 
death as uii omen of hope revive*!—the first prc<lietion has lavn 
falsifitxl, but the second will conic true • here is earnest of it - 
for young Siward Avas ‘‘boni of woman." At this moment 
ent-crs Macduff, who is destiiie<l to falsify this revh'cil hope. 
Macduff has been searching for Macbeth, to sacrifice him to 
the memory of his murdered A\ife and children, reserving his 
aword from striking a single blow, so that its first stroke on 
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iliRt haltlti-field ^\ill full uptjii (ho iniinloror. Part ot the 
f£urriaoii rovolt and Hiirreiidcr tho oaurlo Ui tht* ailicH. At 
this fresh disaster, Macbeth's first impulse is Huieide ; bur he 
quickly cheeks it. and I’csolves to prolong life, for, ho says, 
it is better to live, hiiuselt, aikI kill others, than to kilt himself; 
and he procewls to carry out his resolve by indiscriminate. 
slaiif;hter ot M’rttcheil, common soldiers. TrmI by the eries of 
these, Macdufi' at last eoines upon this iniinlerer turned 
butcher, and briiipK him, rcluetaiit. to ha> —reluctant, for 
the consciousness of his guilt (we cannot say ‘his guilty 
eonscicnce') is stronger than his soi-e-tried faith in the 
predictions, luid has inad(‘ him, for all his loud hliister about 
the latter, slink away to avoal Macdufi*. Once again, and for 
the last time, and this lime to Macdufi', lie bragh of the 
litst prediction ; tho reply shatters his faith in it, and in the 
witches. "Let no one l)cln ve in the falsehood and doidilc 
sense of the words of the agents of Kvil"—these arc this 
criminars last wonls ot warning to ail who might be tempted 
to follow Ids example. We saw him deluded by such wonls of 
promise; we followeil liiiu in the fearful caiver into which 
he pluiig(‘d through faith in them ; towards its cinl, during 
the few minutes of life that. nMuain to him, we see. him a 
disillusioned man, leaving us, as he »oes to Ids doom, w'ith 
that confession on his ii])s. For the wickedly ineliiuHl. this is 
the warning moral of the play ; but this is not its conclusion ; 
for there remains another mural to be drawn from it, tor those 
loving to he and to do what is gnmi. This moral is drawn in 
II. t34-ltM. With those linea, and not hern, shoulrl the play end. 

tM-304. And yet this passage is yet another “rejection'’, and 
the last. (^ritk», who love the spectaeulur. find in the clash of 
ehiy•mores and the ‘‘(vceiint fighting,” thebi'stof clap-trap end¬ 
ings in stage-ei^t But dramatic art requires that the English 
army should not be left to find its w'ay back without a word 
of thanks, nor the Scottish throne be left standing empty. 
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Thi* Kiit;li»li huvo sufterert losspa in tin.* of jiiatirt*; the 

<leiitli of YouDfif SiwanI i» typical of many Kimiliir Iohsos 
KU tferiHl hy Kiif^liah futheis, anil borne by thoni an nobly, it ia 
to be hopwl, ii« Old Siward bears his. For bim, and for them, 
Malcolm feels niiicb al hesirt. and we ex|)ect him to expresH 
■ in words what ho fools ; these wonls he docs niter, directed to 
("lid Siwartl, but applicable to nil bereaved fathers. Macdutr 
had sworn an oath, and no await its fulfilment; ho fulfils it, 
and wo see him hero with the i>ro()f in his hand. Macbeth, 
the usnriMiT, hnd a:ot himself crowned at Scone, the erowninjr. 
place of lawful kin^s of the Scots; the present lawful king 
must purge this dcsi'cration. ami be himself erowniHl on the 
ohl Stone of Scotland, 'fliereforc these lines are |)art of 
Shakespeare’s design of the action, and are the work of his* 
hands, and the proix'i* ending id the play. 

IV 

Characters 

Duncan 

The mild dis]Htsitioii, the indulgent rule, of this king 
Mie'ds with ingratitude from one of his thanes, u ho mistakes 
mililiit*ss for wi'akness, and rises in rebellion ; the rebellion 
is (|uelU'd by n^near kinsiniiii of the king, who is also the first 
nobleman of the kingdom. This serviee roecives gt'nerous 
recognition from the king in new honours bestowed on his 
kinsman ; hut this generosity i*! destined to meet wdth a return 
in ingratitude from its rcidpicnt.. This second sud. of ingrati¬ 
tude and its consequenecs are the subject of the action of 
this play. Tis cause, as far as the king is eoncerned, is a 
fatal A^eak point in his otherwise amiable eharneter—namely, 
his blind ^iindiseriminating trustfulness. His misplaeod inist 
Ii'fids, in (he one ease, to an iinsue<*cssfiil F•ebelIion against his 
rule : in the other ease, it is going to leiul to a sueeessful plot- 
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against his life; in both cases, at the hands of men whoso 
loyalty he has trusted, though blindly mistaken in his trust. 
In the strength of this virtue of goodness, a fatal weak point 
is laid bare, when this goodness secs no ill where no ill seems. 
This blindness to the ingratitude of others towards whom he 
overflows with goodness, is changed into a keenness of vision, 
as abnormal, that makes him see ingratitude in himself, 
where other C}'e8 can see none. His eyes see the *'very sin 
of ingratitude'’ in himself, liccause he thinks he has delayed 
(nobody else thinks he has delayed) in rewarding those w'ho 
have just rendered him a service! He makes amends b> 
bestowing further rewards upon them and upon other thanes ; 
and—fatal mistake—he confers an honour u}X)n his elder 
son. Ingratitude has already set on the move a design against 
his life in the breast of his kinsman ; the honour bestowed on 
the son a])plies a spur ht that design. To make further 
amends, he announces his royal pleasure—fatal mistake 
again—to visit the castle of the man whose mind harbours 
this design. That castle he innocently admires, and, when 
he enters at its doors, he little dreams that he wdll never come 
out of them alive. Tii this admiration of an inanimate thing, 
he shows—we may well fancy this —the same blindness that 
he shows in his admiration of human beings—he no more 
suspects this castle of being his death-trap than he suspects 
its lord and lady of being the trap-layers. file lady of that 
castle he greets with wonts of perfect tnist in her loyal, loving 
hospitality, little dreaming that under her gracious welcome 
she conceals her resolve that her own hands will take her 
guest's life. Before retiring for the night, he sends her a rich 
gift for her hospitality, while at the same ho nr she is preparing 
the means for carrying out her resolve. I'his is the last of 
all good Duneoiils acts of blind generosity during life that we 
sec. We see him ( Lady Macbeth tells us ) a few* minutes 
before he is stablicd to death, lying placidly asleep, and 
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lookiiif^ so like her father that she could not carry out her 
resolve and stab him herself. ( Shakespeare has the gift of 
making not only the living during their waking hours, but 
the living during sleep, not only the sleeping, but the dead 
and the ghosts of ■ the dead, powerfully influence human 
thought, feelings, and conduct). We see him again after his 
death (it is his murderer’s guilty conscience that so shows 
his victim to him, and his words that so show the victim to 
ns ) sleeping in peace in the grave, where ingratitude cannot 
reach him in death, ns it did so often in life, free from all those 
ills and fears of ills that now destroy the peace of mind of his 
murderer. Those who would disturb this peaceful sleep, 
and would scat Duncan’s ghost, all blood-stained, at the 
tabic at the banquet, Avould be dcsecrators of the grave of the. 
dead ; yet critics have attempUH.! this. In what wc have thus 
seen of Duncan in the play during life, one single trait of * 
character is brought into prominence, and made to throw all 
other traits into the background ; this is done to make Duncan 
a type—t\\R type of blind goodness of nature. In what we read 
of him ill history, many traits, good and bad, arc found in him, 
and make of him only an iiidividiml of mixed character. In 
what our fancy loves to see him after death, his peaceful repose 
is the justice done to his soul for what he had suffered in life. 

Reader, look back to what you have read of the Duncan 
of history, and sec if you find any resemblance to the Duncan 
of the poet's creation. Ask yourself for Avliich of the two yon 
arc the better—-for kmicing the character of a real man, or for 
feeling for the character of an ideal man ; ‘very likdy you 
will reply, “I am the iK'ttcr for feeling so. than fur knowing 
thus" ; and in this way is poetry a better teacher than history. 

^ Macbeth 

MacLieth is the type of a character of which "Mr.Jadman’*^ 
is another, whose "life and death” Runyan relates. [ Avill n^f 
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call him *‘aliero*', niprely bcicaiMP his name drives the play i(s 

title; moreover, L have not eoine hctoss a clear dchiiit ion of 

a hero i^iven hy critics who are satished with this titular 

claim. Let ua set' how Macl)eth can claim the title of a 

thoroughly Imii man. That ingratitude, wholly imaginary. 

which Duncan needlessly i'hargod himself with, was vt'ry real 

in Macbeth. It grew out of his inborn nature, into which his 

own words give us an insight ; when, an old man, he was 

nearing his end, he tells us that, when a boy, he liked to read 

stori(.« tlnit tillcxl him with horror—stones that in our days 

we call “penny dreadfuls”, which boys with that morbid tnsie 

like to read, and wliieh wo fear might lead them, when grown 

up, to become bad men. The Macbeth of history, very likel>. 

could neither rtwl nor write, when a boy or when comiiiandor 

of Scottish arinicSj and. very likely too, would liavc disdained 

these lU'coniplishmcnts of “clerks and monks”, it is the 

Macbeth of the play w'ho, w hen a h(\v, liked this ]M)isoM for 

the mind, and, with fearsome liking, made it its food. The 

inward corruption w'rought within was a Ijore of Evif, which 

gave no oiitAvard sign during the > ears that his brains showctl 

themselves in military talent, and raised him to the command 

of armies, while his heart was rotting within. This w'as the 

condition of Mm^heth’s mind, when, flitshcd with victory, he 

met the witches for the first time. Ft is a mistalve therefore to 
« 

say that, before this meeting. Macheth w'as by iinture a noble- 
minded, innocent-hearted man. with an iiiiiato love of goorl- 
nesH in him, and that it w'as the Avitchev) who {lervertMl 
and eomipted this nature. Baiiqiio m<*ets thcMu at the 
same time; they ]>redict good-liiek alike to both ; but Hk* 
effect of the predictions is difi'erent on them ; the difference is 
duo to a difference * in their natures, which effects an 
attraction in on#; and a reiuilsion in the other. *BetAveeii i 
the nature of the witches and that of Macbeth shH|ip<l before¬ 
hand and independently, there is Avhat Leihnitx calls a 
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**n re-e8tabliahcd han nonx''. (vnetho, nii ‘•olectiv^affinity”, 
what Hcieiire calls “chemical affinity”, or tlic attnu'tive forces 
of “jifwivitation” and •‘majcnetiam”, uiid wc call “like going 
to like”. Before ever they meet, the two use the same 
language, almost the samc^w'ords. by a kind of unconscious 
' samenr^s in tlieir iiatiin*s. The witchtis say “Fair is foul and 
foul is fair”. IVLicbeth says “So foul and fair a day T hare 
not seen”. This is an ill omen that makes us fear that those 
who use the saim* sort of language are brother and sisibrs. 
iisijig what they have learnt from the .same parents, the 
Devil and his diime. Hrcate, who calls him her “son”— 
the adoptfsl son of these, lii.s spiritual parents, irhile Hinel 
and Jja<ly Sinol were Init the parent.-* of his l)ody. TjOvc 

of Evil, this l^ve of the Bad, is the ver\' root of his 

• I 

character, born in him at his birth, silently growing in him 
with his growth, revealing itself to his own eyes now, when 
in manhood he. meets his spiritual sisters and secs his 
ii)lK)i’ii nature reflated in theirs. Froin this root, ever since 
this meeting, branches spring up—Ambition. Cunning, Hypo¬ 
crisy. Cruelty, and lat-cT on, that w’hole host of vices of which 
we have the list from Macdiitf’s and Malcolm’s lip^ Tn the 
))re(iiction8 of the witches he secs n meaning that they wish 
him to sec, that he himself likes to sec, that ingratitude 
tells him it ir^ not at all wrong to see. One prediction is 
fulfillerl; its fiilfilment^hari)OiiB his appstito for the fulfil- 
inciit of the other ; and the love of evil, now in active 
strength in him, suggests to his mind, without any 
8Ugg(-*tion of it from the witches, the mfans for that fulfil¬ 
ment. That mcaiiH Tlie first thought of it pro¬ 

duces a violent shock in him ; hut so had his remlinq almut 
raimler done; years ago, “his fell of hair would rouse and stir” 
at the treading of a “dismal treatise ‘ ; but he went on 
reading more dismal treatises. Now, “the thought of murder, 
vet but fantastical’*, “unfixes his hair’’ and makes his heart 
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throb; but he coniinitH that murder; neither hair stands 
y>n end, nor heart beats violently, when he proceeds to 
i*ommit a second murder; on the contrary, he gives us very 
good re:i8ons why he sho\ild (H^mmit it. The first great crime 
gmns him the obj^'t of his ambition, the set'oiid is meant 
to prevent ^others from taking away from him through* 
munler what he himself gains through murder. ‘*Banquo 
for the sake of the prediction to him, is sure to murder 
me, unless I murder him beforehand''—this is his craven 
Fear, quite groundless, for Baiiquo never dreams of murdering 
him ; a^so, “Banquo’s issue must not be allowed to be kings 
after me’’—this is his dog-in-the-manger Selfishness, for he 
hiis no issue of his own, and therefore what harm if they do ? 
But for these, to him good reasons, ho (‘ommits his second 
great murder ; its commission only puts him into a terrible 
fright, which soon passes away, ^mbitioii gratified, Fear 
removetl, but Selfishness baulked, a fresh branch—Cruelty— 
now springs up from that prolific root, Love of £vi^ and 
thinks Macbeth thus—have now shed much blood ; people 
hate and suspect me ; they say, and 1 know it to he true, that 
both before and after I have been their king, all that T have 
done has been evil, and nothing good, (^ell! Evil, be thou 
my flood, and for this my own Good. 1 shall shed more 
blood, shall kill all whom I susjicct und hate—no, but 
better still, 1 will take u bond from fate, make doubly sure—by 
killing without waiting to suspect’^ Acting on this revised 
i^ule of murder, he s(‘lects the first in rank among the living 
thanes as the victim—and he escapes! First Malcolm and 
Donalbain escaped, next Fleance escaped, and now MuedufT 
escapes. This will never do ; it cannot be alloweil to go on, 
and henceforth the rule must be—‘(kill as soon as resolved 
upon ; kill the iifhocent, if the guilty escape; kill wbol^alc, the 
innocent and the guilty alike together^ Under this new, revised 
mle, follow the third great act of murder—that of an inno- 
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cent mother and her innocent little oiiea, and, with them and 
after them, wholesale murders all over Scotland, and all “for 
his own good”. But they turn out to be all for his ownjevil; 
for the wail of orphans and widows raises rebellion at home, 
and armed intervention from abroad. Both combined bring 
him to sec that the most thorough policy of evil does not bring 
him “his own good”. Despair makes the Fiend or the Mad¬ 
man or the ^Vild Beast in him break out in an orgy of indis¬ 
criminate slaughter for the sake of the sheer pleasure of 
killing, in the midst of whic.h Macbeth bids farewell to life on 
earth. Thase arc the stages in a murdxrer'a uroareas^ such us 
Jlogarth might have painted in a series of pictures to be 
named so. In this life-history of a Man of Blood, which 
from his own words and actions we trace from boyhood to 
death, there once hiid been the knife-edge of an ‘‘equili-^ 
brium that kept the giddy line midway”, as it did in the 
lives of the ‘^loiiest thief, the tender iiiurderer, the super¬ 
stitious atheist”, instanced by Bishop Blougram, who himself, 
sleeping, believes, and, waking, disbelieves, in Browning’s 
Men and Womrn. Tlie last moments of that equilibrium in 
Macbeth's life w'ere those in which he uttere<l that speech 
before he determined on his first murder. After that 
utterance and that deed, is there not an even descent along 
the slope tlnlt leads into Hell ? Is not this descent one of 
a uniformly accelerated motion dovrn an incline ? And do 
we find that Macbeth’s “imagination” or his “native love of 
goodness” as a critic calls it, succeeds in placing any jerks or 
jolts or bumps in its way ? Love of goodness he never had ; v 
imagination he had, but it never^ deflected him from the 
commission of crime. liCt us sec how it never did. A vivid 
intwfinaiion which rises to poetic heights in the Macbeth of 
the plajy, but which, I think, is never found in murdi'rers in 
real life, repeatedly paints pictures full of the beauty, of the 
pathos, of the terror, that ])oetic imagery can inspire; but 
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a vivid imaf^iniitioii (‘aiiiint atoiio for, cuiiiiot initifnito tho 
chaise of moral depravity. Hin picture of pity as a naked, 
new-born babe does not defle<‘t him from the munler of 
Dunt'aii; his agonized cries aliont ‘‘Amen" and *'Mac‘lM'th 
shall aleeji no more’*, do not deter him from two murders 
more, nor keep off sound slec'p from him after; his lament 
for the loss of that “eternal jewel", his soul, and his longing 
“to be w’ith the deiid", do not prevent him from murdering 
^Hanquo. His poetry takes a savage turn over the munler of 
the MuediifT's, and a cynical turn at the death of his own wife. 
Jjct the fine flights of his imagination be taken by one who 
never commits the crimes that Macbeth commits after takiiur 
them, and we shall be glad to se^* some coniu*ctioii bctwc(‘n 
imagination and moral scmisc. When wc see imagination and 
toriineabvays going together, a- they do in the ease of Mticheth, 
• we can oidy think all the wr»cse of the critmnni. callous 
murderer, like Bill Hikes, is a better man than a murderer 
with a sensitive imagination, like Maclu'th^ No one says that 
Bill ever had a moral sense, and no one blames him for nor 
having it, for nature hud denied it to iiim ; ever\ one would 
blame him. if she hod given it and he had filing it away. 
Critic.s say that Mai'heth had a moral sense, and (hut he 
struggled to retain ii, and that fhe witches hiiatelied it uw'h\ 
from him ; uiid tliey prodiu'e his first ixietie flight as a proof. 
It is no jiroof ; for no man who had a inonil sense w’ould ever 
discuss the question of murder—(bid’s command “Thou shalt 
do no murder", enforce*! by man's law. would place that 
subject outside the pale of diseussion. Macbeth disciist(‘s the 
subject, and with him it bivomes a question otpntdntfr The 
plain prose of that fine jiieee of jioetry is this :—“if on killing 
the king I coiildt<escape couse(]ueiices on earth at the hand of 
man, I cai'e very little for any consequciiees at the hand of 
Hod ; the king’s character is such that his mimier will be sun* 
t4> raise a storm of execration and retribution against mo that J 
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fear to face. JVly amliitioii make's ino think of iiumierto realize 
it, blit ambition like this is sure to hriiif^ its ]>iinishinent here 
oil earth’'. This prose shows two thiiipi:—(i) Maela'th has 
'no fear of Croii, and (ii) he predicts his own fate, even 
before the witches prciliet it for him. Macbeth, then, has no 
moral sense. He has no sense of refit/ioit either ; but critics 
claim this also for him, and briiifr his cr> about “Amen" as a 
proof. It is no proof: bnl, most clearlx, after his disavowal 
of any fear of Clod, it is a ciise with him of ‘The devil wa?* 
sick, the devil u monk would lie : the devil xvas well, the thrii 
a monk was he !" It is sudiien terror that makes him wish-to 
pray ; the terror jiasses otf‘, and soon after he is o^ain at his 
work ot miinlei. Thin is not a sense of rclijrion. But more : 
in addition thc> trails of character notic(*d already, he devy- 
lops others—all of tht*m vices-as xxo come to know in the, 
scene between Malcolm and Macdiitf':—letdicry, ainrice, lyiiijc, 
deceit, malicC"‘*srancking: of every.sin that has a name". 
It is Malcolm who speaks thus, repeating xvhat he has heard, 
partly at leasr. from Macduff; and Macduff s])oke it before 
he lieanl of his own cruel wroiiis. and wholly on behalf of 
Heotland. We max discount whait we think reasonable to do so, 
blit cnoiifrh remains to discredit any claim either to morality or 
to r('lip:ion. Let tis sec what remains. Before committing his 
iii'st miinicr, he left it to the friendly hand of Fare to raise 
him to the throne that her friendly voice hud proinisiHl him. 
and then look it out of her hand, forijuicker despatch, into 
his own, dcfitHl (Sod for any coii8«picnrcs He could send, 
and com in it ted the murder. The planniiij; and execution of 
liis Hceond murder he kept all in his oxrii liands ( as he did all 
his subsecinent murders ), aiul defitil Fate, his discarded 
friend, to briiifr about auiy couse(|uenccs but the one he meant 
to bring«bout. With the thoufrht of the thin! murder—that 
of a family—in his hiwl, he, xvho liiul defied (bal, di'fied Fate, 
transfers his faith to the Devil, and tnits his trust in his 
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ngente un earth, the Weird Histers. He gratefully rememberB 
their paHt predietions and aecks for more ; they predict more; 
the new predictions fill him with joy ; he asks them for still 
more; they predict again, and his joy is dashed with dis¬ 
appointment. He resolves to discard these guides, and hence¬ 
forth to be his own, soie guide. The guidance he gives himself 
is this:—*‘Macbeth, continue to wade through the river of 
blood that your own hands have made to flow through all 
Scotland ; (‘ontinue to keep that river flowing by shedding 
more blood to feed it”. In the retribution that follows, his 
eyes are fully opened to the nature of the new predictions and 
of the old—they were all fteceptions. He denounces the Devil, 
whose religion by flnal choice he has followed, as a deceiver. 
^This, then, is *^Macbeth the religious”, him, (lod was too 
for ofl'io he able to touch hint. Fate was too slow' to suit him, 
and the l>cvil has artfully cheated him; an<l he renounces 
them, one and all. In the njoit of such a creature from life, 
there can be no ‘‘tragic grandeur” that some critics think they 
sxe in it^ 


Banquo 

Macbeth's hatred of Banqno makes him speak the truth 
al)OUt Banquo's character when he gives the reason of his 
hatred. He hates him for that “royalty of naturcF which makes 
him, Macbeth, his king by title, feel himself to lie his inferior— 
the inferior of one who is his subject by law, but w'ho is his supe¬ 
rior by nature; W'ho. like a true king, is dauntless and dares 
much, but who, like a king, is also wise; whose wisilom keeps his 
courage ever within the bounds of safety ; who might use this 
courage combinc<l with wisdom and with safety to himself, 
to get Macbetl^ut of the way, that his, Banquo’s, issue might 
be kings—“He might kill me, as I have killed Buncan”. 
Macbeth too was dauntless, but he was not wise ; while his 
want of wisdom made him madly ambitious, the other’s poss- 
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easioii of it made him shun unlawful ambition. The one 
vaulted, and vaulted too high, missed and fell; the other rode 
firm and safe in the stirrups, and foul play, not ambition, 
made him fall. The one had a coiiseienee, a moral sense of 
right and wrong, that kept him straight; in the other, con¬ 
science was by nature too weak to keep him from going wrong 
in the first trial, and by continued disuse in subsequent trials, 
became atrophied, deadeiud. and at last altogether stone-dead. 
The predictions of the witches to both were so nicely balanced 
between the two—“less, yet greater’’, ‘‘not so happy, yet mucli 
happier”—that if they were men of the same character, each 
might liave rested satisfied w'ith what was predicted of him, 
leaving it to time to clear their enigmatic language. Not being 
so. but being diftcrent in character, the one takes them quite 
seriously, the other with inditfcrence ; the one wants to have 
more, the other is incredulouM of what ho has already heard - 
“We must liai'P lost our reason and gone mad’’he says; the 
one harps upon what they have heard, the other banters him 
over it. The immediate fulfilment of one of the predictions 
eflbets a change in both ; hut the change keeps them us far 
apart in character as they wove before it. Ranquo beeomt*s 
serious in an instant—“What we saw was th<* devil in these 
three shapes, and what the devil said has come true in one 
instance ; biit.^my soul, l>eware! for when the devil si)eaks 
the truth, it is a bait he throus out to tempt you to your 
ruin”. Here speaks Bariqno’s wisdom, and sums up in four 
lines the moral lesson of the play that Ma(‘bcth’s folly iminls. 
Macbeth too changes: his heart is elated at the^quick fulfilment 
of the first prediction, and throbs guiltily at the thought of 
the crime that miist be committed to bring nlmut the fulfilment 
of the second. He had spoken guardedly to Banquo on it. 
but enough to let him sec* the drift of his mind towards the 
crime, and to sound him as to what supiiort he might ex|KH't 
from him—mere passive ac<piie8cence, or decisive approval, or 
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nctive help—for motive must Iw strong in bo th. the fulfilment 
of the prediction about Banqiio'H iasiie <lepending| as it did, 
niMin the fulfilment of that about Macl)cth. This had sunk 
deep in Baiir|uo’s mind ; it haunted him, and most distress- 
in^ly in the silent hours of ni^ht. keeping sleep away from his 
(*yea, and when at hist they closed in uneasy sleep, hauntin}^ 
him in his dreams, and inakiji;r him dread to to sleep, 
thoiifth oppressed nature called f<jr sleep. This had been the 
state of hia mind for some time, and is so now, when on that 
nijLfht he is about to retire to brnl in Maolicth’s (‘astle. Ho 
prays to merc’ifiil Heaven to save him from the visitation of 
the aecunMid thoii^^ht of lieeorainpf an aeeompliee in a erime— 
trhnt crime he knows not—as Macbeth has tried to make him 
1 m\ He meets him a few minutes after, and is raminclcd by him 
of “that business'’. His reply is promyit, as if Heaven has 
l^rantcd his prayer, and iinpiml him wdth that reply—“T 
shall do till for yon that I can, ymivided it is consistent with 
my sense of honour ns a man, and of loyalty as u subject” ; 
and this means ‘T cannot holy) you to commit a crime’’. When 
the murder is tlenouncc'cl hy Macduff, when Macduff* and the 
tw'o sons at once siisytect Macbeth of it. Banquo. thouf^h he 
knows much more about “that business" than any one else, 
keeyts his mind oyicii to come to a conclusion, only when 
yiroofs are conclusive. Meanwhile ho places ly:mself “in the 
yrreat hiiinl of Ood”, to have his “fears and scruples’' c1earc<l 
uyi, and his arm streiiy^henctl to ti^ht “apiinst treasonous 
malice”. His eonseientioiis nature works slowly in ^arheriiip 
w’ciy'hiny;, judpng evidence before condeiutnng ; and it is not 
till he is again a guest of Macbeth, now king, that he gives 
cxyiression to his condemnation—“You have it all now, and 
you played most foifily for it” ; and the thought in his mind 
is—'Tf you hifre all that was predicted of you, whji; may not 
I also have all that was predicted of me”; and the firm reserva¬ 
tion that goes with this thought is--“without my playing 
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funlly for it”. Foul play soon followA mid this 

time he himself is the ‘victim. Macbeth thinks he has 
now done with Baiiquo and with his fears from Ilanqiio; 
but Banqno, though dead, has not done with Macbeth. 
Jhiriquo’s ghost comes to charge him witli the crime; and 
the charge is the more awful, because it is made in silence* 
and yet is undeniable. Macbeth tries to deny it. but the 
assembled guests, from the very manner of his denial, dniw 
their own conclusions, in silence too. Macbeth's terror, the 
proof of his guilt, convicts him first before them, and then 
befqn^ the eyes of all Scotland, as the story of the banquet 
scene spreads over it. In that scone, the ghost sat in the 
chair reserved for the king ; this meant that the ghost took 
l) 0 .sscsuion, symbolically, of the throne on behalf of his future 
issue. .Vt the smmd meeting lictweeii Macbeth and the 

I 

witchc>s. the ghost, who has kept his eyes on Maclicth all 
along, appears again to him, .still bloody with Avoiinds, but 
mniliug and {xiintiug to the procession of his issue filing 
before him, and silently saying “You murdered me to keep 
my issue out of the throne, but you will not Huccccd in doing 
it’’. 

This then is HaiKpio's character. \ difl'eri'iit view of it 
makes him a criminal, and his murder a “punishment" ; 
makes him out^to be a minor criminal—one only in thought, 
while Macbeth was a major criminal—one in both thought 
and action ; mokes him ambitious for the sake of his issue, 
wliilc !Macbcth became ambitious for himselfthus making 
lioth impressed in the snnir way by the predictions of the 
witches. To bring about the satisfaction of his ambition, 
line way would be for Ihuiqiio to harbour the thought of 
murdering Macbeth, which Macbeth forestalled by murdering 
Hanqiio; and this was Hanqiio’s^ "punishment". Another 
W'uy woiird be to wait for Macbeth’s natural demise without 
leaving issue, when Bimqiio's would stand a <‘hancc of 
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Hucceeding him ; this would be no eriiue, and his murder 
would be no ''punishment”. Banquo's speeches, Bauquo’s 
actions, belie this view of his charaoter. Shakespeare did 
not mean to pluck a few^ sprigs from the laurels of Macbeth, 
the man of a thousand murders, a haxari in murder, to 
make a sorry-jcrow'fi for a mere would-be murderer. He 
did not mean to place near the throne of the fk>le Murderer 
a little younger brother, whom he could not endure, any 
more than the Turk or Addison could bear one to be near 
his throne. No more serious refutation of this view is 
needed. 


Macduff 

After dealing with that attem])t to blacken Banquo's 
character by levelling it up to Macbeth's in criminalitv, with 

f • * 

the difference that the oiu> is a successful, the other an 
unsuccessful villain, wc have to deal with an attempt to 
“flatten out” a group of characters, among whi(‘h Macduff's 
is the first, so as to give Macbeth and Lady Macbeth out¬ 
standing prominence, by sculpturing them “in high relief'’. 
Macbeth can stand forth in all his prominence without the 
help of this flattened background. Bhakcs])ear(' never 
“flattciis'' any character, from Macduff dowji to little Flcanco 
in this play, or any character in any pla^t.^ He always 
sculptures in the round ; he dues so, because human beings, 
whose images he sculptures, are made by Nature in the 
round, not in the flat—in three, not in two, dimensions ; 
and Shakespeare is ever faithful to Nature, and his magic 
chisel can reproduce her creations with two, or with two 
hundred strokes, as needed. Are not the boy Ileancc hen*, 
who only tells his father the time, and runs across the stage, 
and old James Burney in Kitig John^ w'ho holds his lady’s 
horse, and speaks about three w'ords, as ftiU before our eyes, as 
they would be if we met them in real life ? It is bad criticism 



URBODCCnOi^r 

wmbfih^ ^i^ing 

dcetdi^ means is fl^baiL43t3st> ^ 

Maeb^ i.*<d|»|^'£i^«|^ 
* l^eat^mUller a worff to show mi he imWaAei^s 
^or knows wBlit it means^. tlkongki i|e iW9^ 19 % 

eon as woeesstk to a fathet thixme. • to 

^l^ihflMaedi^ is 4KKri<&ye^ iiliith 
lot fyi llittle on^ sad u «9 dfteply movhd wMI^ he hesif* ^ 
9heirend^ ^This emotioiial nature in priira|tf uAjMm 
in pdblieM&^also, and conti^ssts him t^ 'Bad^p^. OtelSik 
he ii loyaSb W his loyalty is emotional^U is towai^ ?8|9iC 
Lord’s anointed”, while Banquo’s is rational-^it is tdlltois 
the head of tlie state as a human institution. WttS* 
q^oiek sensibility of emotionhl natur^, he Bui|>eots" 
ci onee; his suspicion in a few minq^ becomes oertiu^, 
which breaks out in his abrapt question “WhAefoie didl^oh 
so ?” and h|s searching look, 4he moment Madbetfr says 
he has killed the two grooms. Ae is now sure that Hhiebeth ^ 
ia ^e murderer. His reply to Boss’s enquiry (made imer^ 
the electioB ot Macbeth' he king, latSr on the some 
pik^Ps) h the hitter mockery of irony fhat sepeots iM/ 
f/lieial story Of the murder (as concocted by Macbeth, and 


accepted by tlupthanes aisembled for the dectigp), which now 
mustl)^ iecept^fby all os the tnie story, at the risk of^ 
inepiiing.trpson <ftgaiinst the new ]d|g by a 

it. l£uiquo, ^||ho one man who had thn st^^lCif 
*.yiS8s^to lefose to accept that story, remained &leal^ foffjhe 
jfo&f ilho danglr ofjef usd while in Macbeth’s caqfto and still 
wlilun h6 poqmr, asl prudence made him **act ih safety”, 
as Mscbstf knW.'^d afterwards said. Macdnif acts'loif 
j|p{{Ay for Safete^. ne leaves the castle at once, detem^^ 
HUst Mmseif**egajn within Mibbeth’a pOfrer.^Bjb 
to JEttaatf the coronation, neremoqyn and thei^ tmn* 
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bilbq^^4ihat }b warned rwMAy fify 

thtt^Uslife in in ^ger ihm ihe tynalft> witk 
oon^nicdye treaeon inij^ed by these actionl is tlie (stensible 
leason, the warnibg of the winches—‘^Bewiure Madlluff ' 

a real cause of alarm, and'^the guilty 
IMjS^uff has*divined his secret is the dbtennhiiiig motive,.^ 
that all combined impel his hatred ttf action agah^it his Ufc^. 
Miaeduff knows that Macbeth’s ahii is*l6&|; enoigh djBveh 
to Fife, and so he dies to England, ^henews of hia'esdii^ 
out of hiareaeh makes Macbeth advance aiiQltl^ step it 
career of^blbodslied. He had mul!dered^9QJlfcaI^ tp attain 
the throne; he had murdered Banqud^bo«bb s^ onrit*;. 
he had meant to* m^^de^, Macduff who knew tha seoet 
of both the murders, but hohas now eluded him; hii wilL 
imiider Macduff’s wife and children, and make the innocent 
pay for^bhe guilty; innocence cannot be a plea, if his oMit 
good requires this payment from it. . ^ ^' 

In his flight, Macduff caniet dfews of ffcotlai^d out wilhi^'' 
hi»» :—suspects, like himself, great and amcdl, being mUidered; 
the cries of widows and orphans rising to Heaven. He givea 
this news«to Malcolm, and caUa on hknto redress these wrongs^ 
HU despair at his (apparently) pusilknimous drawing back,' 
his large concessions to his (pretended) viees—any onq is 
better than Macbeth, his fresh despair when Mtloolm aays he 
ia worse than*2iacbeth, and paints a lurid picture of hknadf 
^k|at w^ may be a picture of Macbeth—wll thaw ahow the- 
eindilSlmai^ go^ natuih of the elder gum (Macduff iars0Rili|d7 
cs|lOd' gjood Macduff”), aatutcdy played upon tij) the 
cautious ufouth to test him. This goodness ojb*lfd|fmiff'ai 
native dif^ frem Boaquo’s, which was Saf^y goiM *by 
(liaoemit^ reason, land from Duncan’s, white Wffe blindfy 
undtes^nlng*^ After he has satisfactorily passed ^the^test,. 
and^teeured Malooliii to the capse of redressing Ihe wrongs of « 
tenteuid, Macduff has mi^jeaing cpuse for nsd ro A ing wronge 
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dteetohiiri^. hews of tlj^e crhd xnvidOT of hii wile 
and flhjldiwit ;«tit ia Ittog belme he can bdufve it 4x> he tnie ; 
hokneartltet Ifaciheth ivoidd not etiok at mnrderiifg men, 
blit^ tilt now he thought that even he would stick at the 
thoiifi^t hf m^udering women * and children; had he a 
husjHeton, the very shadow of a suspicion, that It wss possible 
fof even Mfiibeth to desiSend to such depths of inhuman 
oni4tf* ho wohid ndt hate (aft them behind, when he tied, 
ot hA Wotdd hflfto stayed b^ them, come what might to 
But dCaoflsff has been grievously mifqudged in two 
veiy diffeient qiaHnn on tlhs point: first, by his wife, whose 
nSistafce is |he* mistake of love, when it fancies it ia not 
retVBted^^ loves us not”; and next by critics, who mislead 
Bhakeapfeare and fiiag very hacd words at poor Maeduff,^ 
at bdhf^ ^‘&-hen»e”,, “not worth a farthing’, for “nmintig 
away to^save his life”, but who see title “heroism” in 
MaobethLin thelast scene* of his life»<which they misread), 
and nothing ^unhesbic” in hii sanrdarlng atffnnooent woman 
and her babbs^ beteT At last Mntduff is brought to believe 
in the truth of his cruel load; and then the fuU^ atvopg tide 
of this man’s emotional tfatore carries him forward to be the 
dvenger of a husband’s and a father’s wrongs. He calts 
upon Heaven to witness ins nnalterable resolution, invokes 
Qod to forgive t)|a wronger, if he, the wronged, fails to keep 
that resolution. Henceforward MacdWff has one single object 
ever before his eyes, one single man whose death ft big 
han4a will oafisfy that obgect. The battle<fidd bijngs that 
man wiithin his reach; l^ut the man, by some ns^dpriSnp 
instinct, eaeh time feels his approach, and slinks ogt of ^ bis 
way. Hacduff has reserved hts sword for/the one stroke 
that is to take S^beth’a life ; hfoebeth, while dodging (that 
is the wor4> ihat stroke^ imbrues kis sword with the. bleo^ 
of indiscriminate alanghter. Atlwt, MaodnlTfaflngB nitt to 
bay, dittUnsIhnsbimas to.the iait^iwedictkm of the dWUi 
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on which he had staked his last hope, calls him what he 
“a coward”, makes him drunk with the courage of despair, 
slays him, lays Ms head before' the lawful king of Scotland, 
and proclaims the liberation of his country from the accursed 
usurper. 

Rosa 

The character of the gentle Ross, who, would not hurt a 
fly, has been distorted and maligned by one of the most wild 
and fantastic feats of literary acrobatics, miscalled criticism, - 
under semblance of the most closely reasoned argum^t. 
If in actual life a Macbeth had been charged before a Mgk 
court of justice, and counsel for the defence had pl<»ded. 
complete innocence for his client, charged the cringe^ on Ross, 
tried to concoct a diabolic!\l plot hatched by him, to fasten 
his guilt upon Macbeth, and framed a chain of evidence in 
proof out of facts like those in the play—X wonder what the 
judge and jury, hnpwingthe facts of the case, wpuld have 
thought of such a defence. Yet all this has be^ done about 

Ross of the play. In ancient Greece there were Sophisi(!t» 
who took a pride in, and made a profit by, proving that 
black is white, that the worse is the better reason, and r«es 
term; in our days there are critics who take a pride in 
proving that in Shakespeare good choKicters are bad 
characters (Ophelia, Ross, Octavius Csssar), and bad ones, 
'good (Gertrude, Laertes, even Macbeth); but they do it all 
for the glory of it, solely seeking for that bubble,^ fame, for, 
unlike the Sophists, they get neither pupils nor fees. In 
common with all the thanes bracketed together in' the list of 
dramatis jtersona, and all, except MacdufiT, merely named in 
Holinshed, |nd ekaraeterixed only in the play, Ross has 
received very cavalier treatment from other critior ; besides 
beipg “flattei^ed out”,, tfa«y have been called '^men of 
itraw”, and their speetji^^ th Act V, Scene ii, said to be 
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“interchangeable in all the ways mathematically po8Bibie'^ by 
ficrmutations and combinations, I suppose. It will be shown 
here, and in the Notes below, that this treatment is undeserved. 

Ross is a very harmless person, is often called 'gentle”, is 
4Dften sent on errands that need gentleness to deliver, fOnd of 
hearing his own voice in talk, loving best to adopt the “flam-^ 
boyant” style in it, a very good hand also at “tall talk”, a fair- 
weather courtier fond of social functions, a hhusamadi^ a inmar 
lok at darhars and taniashas in high life. All this Ross is when 
Waters run smooth. But when the waters become rough 
and dangerous to those he loves, this Ross’s light heart 
becomes serious, becomes as tender as a woman’s. But while 
he makes hs laugh at his weak points, he is even then, as 
he always is;'an amiable fellow—whether he is bringing news ‘ 
of the battle with Sweno, or the news of the honours bestowed 
on Macbeth, or, a young man himself (though on the stage 
he IS got up with a venerable beard), defeating on old man 
(he calls him “father” reverently) at a match in tall talk abdiit 
mad horses eating each other, or going off to the coronation 
at Scone, or attending as a guest the state banquet at Forres 
Castle. But this fluttering court butterfly is transformed into a 
human angel, who flies, without wings, to warn T^y Macduff, 
and then to break the heart-breaking news to Macduff. After 
that diabolical act, even his harmless life must have been 
in danger ; for he flies, a refugee, with other refugee thanes, 
out of Scotland. His last errand of consolation is to give 
Siwanl the news of his son’s death. 

With what a wealth of choice, high-flown euphuism does 
Ross give his good news, how coolly does he tell incredible 
stories, with what a sense of decency docs he call on the 
guests to rise, “as his highness is not well’', how delicately 
does he try to make Lady Macduff divine the true reason of 
her husband’s flight, how carefuHy dqes he fe^ his way to 
prepare Macduff to receive the fatal 'news, and withhold 
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as long as he can, how, when Macduff will not be put off 
any longer, he comes out with the news in the plainest 
language, the harrowing occasion making him forget all his 
ornate style, how he eaves the old Stoic of a father from 
grieving by telling him where his son had received all hi^ 
wounds—all this the text of the play will prove, and, with 
it, prove that Boss has been thoughtlessly belittled by 
undiscerning critics, and grievously slandered by hunters 
after literary notoriety. 


Lennox 

He too has been belittled and libelled (somebody calls 
him a Paul Pry), but while Boss would have felt this 
trcatmc/nt keenly, Lcnno?r would calmly ask for proofs, for 
Lennox (a young man too, perhaps the youngest of all the 
thanes, see IT, iii, 62) was all intellect and no emotions; 
Boss’s eyes would have changed their expression with 
changing feelings ; Lennox’s had only one wide-open, colour¬ 
less look, fixed straight on you and everybody else he spoke 
to or listened to. He goes out with Macbeth to look, with 
his own eyes, for proofs of what he has heard ; his presence 
it is that Macbeth stabs the two grooms, after cunningly 
making him a witness to the circumstantial evidence that 
points to them as being the murderers; and Lennox’s 
reasoning mind makes him rely on that evidehce, till simh 
time as any evidence to the contrary may be forthcoming, 
while Macduff’s instinct or intuitive mind, that had at once 
fastened its suspicion on Macbeth,^ turns this ver>' evidence * 
into being a certain proof of his guilt; and here instinct is 
inthcright^ and*reason is in the wrong. He begins to sec 
his mistake slowly (reason oftenest moves slowly, <^t-ep by 
step), ney facts about Duncan’s mun^ crop up, as 
peojE^ begin to talk of the^ Wid their talk takes an ugly 
turn, ^ Banquo’s mur^r lollowm while he is present at the 
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liianquet and Bees the scene that happens there; and putting 
together all that he has seen and heard, his reason at last 
points to Macbeth. At this belated discovery, he comes out 
in bitter irony and sarcasm, whioJi is no doubt dictated by 
ordinary pnidence (he is in the king’s palace at the time), 
but is also a reproach to himself for his blindness to the 
truth for so long. After tiiis discovery, he still maintains 
the outward appearances of loyalty well enough not to 
rouse in Macbeth suspicions of him ; for we find him 
accompanying him in the last visit to the witches, and it is 
in his hearing that Macbeth si^eaks out his fiendish resolution 
about MacdufT s family. This must have been too much for 
reason to bear and hesitate over ; and Lennox joins, perhaps 
promotes, the conspiracy of the thanes to icvolt. ITiey raise 
an armed force from among their clansmen, just as in our 
'days the Afghan frontier chiefs raise a laskkar from among 
their Aand his clear ii] tellect gives him the lesid in their 
counsels, though younger than all of them.- He enters into^ 
•correspondence with the English array of invasion ; in the 
army council of the rebel thanes, it is he that moves a 
Tesolution (as we would now-a-days say) to march towards 
Birnam wood ; and the last time we see him is when the two 
attacking armies have met at Birnam wood, where Malcolm 
takes Over the supreme command of the rebel forces from the 
army council. 

Menteith, Angus, Caithness 

In the Chronicle these are only named among the thanes 
whom Malcolm created carls ; in the play their speeches 
are not **iiitercliangcablc”, but characterize them. Menteith 
is of a fiery temperament, and has a touch of soaring poetry 
in him,* much like Macbeth’s, against whose tyranny he 
would ^‘raise ihe dead to tal^e arms”. Caithness is of ^ a mild 
temper, sick of the usu^r’^ tyranny, and longing to lay 
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his alliance where it is due, of a homely imagination which,, 
when it attempts a flight, scarcely rises from the ground— 
his metaphors afc from “belts'’ and ^^buckles”, Angus ia 
wholly of a matter-of-fact turn of mind, that, with a touch 
of satire, raises laughter at the council table with a comio 
simile about Macbeth being “Uke a dwarfish thief’. He 
alone out of the three figures outside this army-council 
meeting, when he and Boss are the joint messengers from 
Duncan to Macbeth; there Angus is plain, prosaic, matter- 
of-fact, as a contrast to Ross with his flamboyant verbiage,, 
to which he quietly puts a stop. 


Malcolm 

Young Malcolfii has the casoning faculty strong in him, 
like young Tjcnnox, but while the latter’s reasoning ibind goes 
steadily in harness, step after step, Malcolm’s gallops, 
covers much ground in n short time, without ever running 
wild. His is the reasoning power to initiate, such as a king 
and a man of action should have; Lennox’s is that of a king’s 
secretary of state, acting under orders. We meet Malcolm 
early, soon after he had his “baptism of claymore” in 
the flrat battle in the play ; he was then a minor, as history 
says,' and his daring in the field nearly led ft his capture 
hjr the enemy, from which he was saved by the devotion of 
a henchman, or A as he Would be called in a Bcotdsh 
clan-army of Mghlandcrs. For this early proof of courage, 
is nomii^g^ Ijim to the throne by his father. Macdiifl'’s 
cry that hia^her'has been murdered, calls forth Li ' alei’t 
question, “01 by whom He xcceivcs in silence Leimox’s- 
wrong answer \p it, watches Maebi^’s face, manner, language, 
when he gives his explanation, and silently forms his own 
opinion; and the moment he is alone with his brother, he shows- 
what that opinion is, wlien he tells him that heither Macbeth’a 
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house, nor all Scotland, is a safe place for them, and acts 
at once by flying to England. While there (it is for some 
years, the chronicle says), the natural growth of mind that 
growing years bring, is quickened' by thb traps that Macbeth 
repeatedly lays to entice him back to Scotland, and into 
his'power again, w’hich the precocious wisdom and prudence 
that adversity brings to the young, teach him to avoid. 
It is when distrust has thus become a habit of mitid with 
him, that Macduff arrives at the British court, and seeks 
him out, to enlist his name as a rallying cry for IScotsmen, 
high and lo\r, who have felt the tyrant’s heavy hand, and 
would shake it ofl', under the nominal lead of the murdered 
Duncan’s son and heir. In the 2iotes is given an analysis- 
of the scene that shows how far beyond his years this youth 
has advanced in knowledge of the art and science of kingcrafts 
He applies repeated tests to Mocdtifl* before he is satisfied 
that he can trust him ; and when satisfled, the news brought 
of Macdiifl”a cruel bereavement gives him an opening for 
adding the incentive of personal wrongs to that of the Avrongs 
of a whole nation, as a double spur to MaedufTs eagernesa 
to iilace him on his father's throne. When IVLilcolm sheds a 
tear at MaedufTs bereavement, his eyes are steadily fixed 
upon that throne, and on that bereavement itself 9 s an 
accession to th^means of attaining it. He assumes command 
of the rebel army, upon its joining the invading forces; 
is he that gives the fateful order about camoufktging the 
advance of the conjoint forces, so that it is his generalship, 
his strategy (that in this ruse amounts to ipete t^^tagem)!,,, 
that leads to the break-down of Macbeth’s last "^Ope, and to 
his final disillusionment about the devil’s lying promises. The 
advance to within striking distance thus effected, the order 
of the atfack also issues from Malcolm,- who is now placed 
in supreme command of the combined army, with old Siward 
and Macduff in command of its tw'O wings. He uses the royal 
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when iissigning them these tlieir posts ; when the castle 
surrenders, Siward addresses him with the royal "Sir ’4 as 
he makes way for him to be the first ip enter it as its Icing ; 
MacdufT, as he lays Macbeth’s head before him, addresses 
him formally as king of Scotland ; and it is with words from 
him, as of a gracious sovereign to loyal subjects, that the play 
closes ; with those words, the thanes who have served him 
arc created earls—the first step taken by the gratitude of 
Malcolm to the king of England, towards the anglicizing of 
Scotian I’s institutions ; by his orders will be brought to just 
punishment the agents and instruments of the late tyranny ; 
through his care will loyal Scots now in exile bo recalled to 
their native land, and restored to their homes. Thus will 
begin the beneficent reign of Malcolm TTl (Canraorc or 
head), and the restoration of tliat peace and happiness to 
Bcotland which it had enjoyed under good king Duncan. And 
yet there arc critics w’ho will not see all this, and who long 
to sec the play end with the words "Uold, enough I’*, and the 
spectacular display of the "brave fighting” of Macbeth that 
follow'B them. 


The Porter 

This porter has so shocked translators and ^riticfi that the 
former have substituted a porter who observes the decencies 
of his office, or replaced him by a poetically-minded watchman, 
and the latte; have pitied Shakespeare’s "barbarian” taste, 
or saved his reputation by pronouncing the |X)rter-4cene to 
be an "interpolation” by one of the hacks or apprentices 
whom (as they fancy) he employed. It all Shakti^peare’s 

own work ; its relevance to the action explained in the 
Notes; the ^evanee of the man who enacts it, is sl^own 
here. Tliis porter is meant to be contrasted to his lord 
and master, and to come out as «the better^ 4il^an ; he comes 
out, a vulgar, low-bred, drunken, obscene, tip-soliciting 
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menial that he is, as yet the morcU_ju^rior of ^^beth, 
premier thane of the kingdom of Scotland, and its greatest 
living leader in war ; for, which of the two is the worse man— 
he of the foul tongue, or he of the foul deed ; he who 
never dreamt of imbruing his hands in blooil, though his 
tongue rolled out the obsceiiest language, or he who had 
just committed three murders, while his tongue overflowed 
with impassioned poetry all the while ? This is the relevance 
of the porter’s character; and it confers on him the right 
to be placed in the ranks of those {food men who, whatever 
their defects in character, whatever their ranks in the social 
scale, yet in virtue of this one t.rait of character, all stand 
forth os moral superiors of the bbick criminal, Macbeth. 


Lady Macbeth 

My idea of her appcanince is this:—She was a small 
woman, with a face, a voice, a bearing, that choked, with 
every movement, at every change in the impulses of a quick 
temperament, highly strung nerves, and an imperious^will. 
Sneh impulses arc intense as long iis they last, but they 
eaunot last long; the nerves boconic unstrung, the will 
breaks down,; and with these changes the appearance changes 
in sensitive rc8[x>nse. Thid happened to Lady Macbeth. 
What a difference is there between what she looked like 
when she fixed Macbeth’s shaky resolution to commit the 
first murder, and when she spoke of it in her aleep-walking 
years afterwards I What a difference in her looks jprhen she 
spoke4)0 him before the guests at the banquet, and when 
"she spoke to him alone after it I Blue or black or gray eyes 
or eagle>eyeB, blonde or dark c9mplezion—all t^esc have been 
supposetf—do not matter a bit abcUit Lady Mac^icth, though 
^ey may nfotter something about an actress of her port. 
Lastly, critics and painters alike have piade the shocking 
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mistake of makin^^ her out to be a brawny, six-loot Amazon, 
with the fist and the biceps of a prize-fighter, And eyes of 
a tigress. 

As her appearance, so has her character been misrepore- 
sentod ; and this, because her speeches and htf actions have 
been misunderstood. Let us trace her character from these 
in the text. Wc first meet her when she is readmg the latter 
part of a letter from her husband, telling her of the predic¬ 
tions of the witches ; then and there she makes up her mind 
that the predictions must bo brought to pass -brought to pass 
by him and by the nearest way ; that nearest way she never 
names, but she knows it to bo murder —knows it from her 
husband, in whose br.ain wus born the thought of it, without 
any suggestion of it by the witches, and who had written 
/>f this infernal birth to his wit<>, wlu'ii it was still “fantastical'^ 
within him. Once for all, it ihoiild bo clear that Lady 
Macbeth never suggested this (or any other) murder to 
Macbeth. But she fears his hesitating nature, means to 
overcome it by her own inflexible will, or, failing, to do the 
^ murder hersdf (so she but let us wait and see). ‘ "nie 

announcemrnit of the king’s coming visit follows on these 
resolves; she finds in it-an indication of the fit time and place 
to carry them out, tells her husband so, tells him that she 
will lay the plan, and that he has only to dissemble, and 
“to leave the rest to her”, to which he mumbles out that 
ho would like to speak ^^further about it” to her. The king 
arrives, and she acts to perfection that dissimulation which 
she had tutored him to praci isc ; while she wel^bmes the king 
with a bold. Unperturbed f^e of perfect hyffocrisy, her 
^usbtmd caiiflot pnactUe even the little that had been asked pf 
luiU, does nqh show' hJ^* tec^, to'second her welcome to their , 

and g;aest. She ^presides at the tiftfie throughout 
,dai&^ supper; he leaveA it before it ,ends^ and when «h4 
meets ^him whei^^ if is ■over, there follows that scene 'Sf 
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tAmtS' frdBi het, and faint*hearted fears from him; 
from her own, lips we learn that it was he who ^ad 
snss^ted the idea of the murder, he who had sworn to 
maktf the time and the place At, if they did not ht 
themsdveS; thpy have fitted themselves notCj and now he 
draws back through fear of failing; there can be no failure; 
she will arrange everything for the deed, and for the 
prevention of its discovery; only let* him muster courage 
enough for the attempt. He at last catches the coutagibn 
of her inflexible resolution, and becomes himself fixed in 
resolve. 

While l^acbeth is at his dreadful work, Lady Macbeth, 
alone, and waiting for his return from it, tells us what, 
after all, was “all the rest” that she had taken upon 
^herself to do ; it was not much ; and even, that she could , 
not do without the aid of a stimulant; it is not the 
callous-looking giantess of Maclisc’s picture, but a slif^tly- 
bmlt woman of kcen_ sensibility, that would need it. He 
joins her; and this poet-murderer breaks out into one of 
his spasmodic outbursts of “fine frenzy’’. To this fit of 
raving, she applies first the soothing sedative of wends—“Think 
not of it 80 deeply’’, and that failing, the sharp anti- 
^pasmodic of common sense—“Go, get some water, and 
wash that b^od off your d^ands”. When she faces the 
assembled guests, loud in their outcries at the horrid discovery, 
her impenetrable self-possession^, shows itself—it always ' 
does in the presenea, of company— so that at first no 
one, not. SYCfi Julacduff yrith his quick intuition, suspects 
her of complicity. But the reaction > ^has already set * in ; 
whmi she attempts dissimulation again, she docs it no longer 
io perfection, but over-does it, doea.>,dt ^lumsify,a ^ thft 
in coiner moments it would have dra^, from observers 
snspipion ofher also.^ When she ’hears her ^husband 

killed t^ two grooms, it is'ntove.^ than she dllt 
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befur—three immlere withui a houre, by the man who 
doubted, heoftated, feared, drcAv bade, fO much about 
Committing ouc; the reaction rushes into a revulsion, and 
she faints. This then is th6 w'oninn who iaid she could 
dash out her suckliiig^s brains, who said she would stick 
her keen knife into Duncan Avith her own hands, who 
said she would have killed Duncan, but could not, who had 
to take on intoxicant merely to be able to go and lay the 
di^jgars ready, who nerved herself to go a second time into 
thhhehambcr only that she might shame her husband for 
saying that he feared to go into it again—^this is the 
woman whose nerves give way when she hears him say 
that he went into it again, not only that, hut killed 
two more men ; and this is the man who said he would 
‘*go no more” into that • bamber, who sa^td that "‘Amen 
stuck in bis throat”, who soul the blood of the first 
murder on his hands would dye the ocean red (and then 
committed two more), who said it would be best for Macbeth 
not to know Macbeth, but who recovers himself quickly 
enough to indulge in a ghastly cynicism about the knocking 
at the door waking the dead. 

Lady Macbeth never^ recovers from that revulsion of 
feeling of which her fainting away was the first indication. 
That night’s work has gratified her ambition ^ for herself— 
it has made her queen of $cotlaiid<-hut while giving her a 
crown, it has snatched awqy her happiness; and this unhappy 
queen sets off her gain against her loss, has long been 
brooding over the net result, and now teUs us what it is— 
'^Nought’s had, all spent” ; she would nowrathtj^ be dead 
herself like Duncan, than by Duncan’s death be* a 
be dead and out of*t^e reach of misery, than liv;a and be 
miserable. Fi^m t^t nighty or rather that> eady timing, 
the two had begua to dnft apart, the close partqer^hijp in ■ 
crime between had been dissolved, mutua^confidei»cO«kad 
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gone; they saw Idas and loss of eaoh other, ea0h living a 
lonely life and bthoding over one’s own thoughts'. Formerly 
it wa<4 Macbeth who sought Lidy Macbeth out to take her into 
his counsels, now it is she who has to send for him to ask why 
ho keeps away from her; she answers her question herself, 
and, a^ once she hod mistaken him as being full of the ‘‘milk 
of human kindness”, now mistakes him again, as being, like 
herself, full of the gsdl of remorse for the past, and, pocNT 
soul, tries to give him the ooiufort she herself ^needs vSO 
mueh-*‘“What’s done, is doue”, “think not so sadly of iSie 
past”. But—good man—he needs no such comfort, for he 
is not thinking of tlic* past at all, except as lending to 
something in the future. It is on this future that Im haa 
been brooding; his brooding mind has now hatched an 
idea of which ^le now, for the first time, gives a caut|oua 
hint to her, very unlike the full confidence of his letters to 
her about another idea in the past. This hint is convoyed 
in that speech about “Duncan is in his grave”, wliich critics 
^have mistaken for genuine remorse, but which is really 
a feeler cunningly thrown out to find out how his wife 
takes this little new idea that he has hatched into a 
plan—all by himself, without a word about it to her—for 
a seeorui munlcr; and this idea he hints to her under cover 
of a hypocritical remorse for his first murder. Her reply 
that the two victims he has named are “copy-holders” 
from Nature, the landlord, has been mistaken to mean that 
she iinderHlaiids his hint and gives her approval—“Wdl, 
murder them" ; she does not mean that, but he thanks 
her effusively as if she means that, thus making her an 
accomplice ^ in this second “business", jnspitc of herself,. 
withoiA het knowledge and consent, as shd had been a 
williitg a^m^liM, with full knowlcdf^, in the first. She 
cannot be made even an accessory, after the fact; for the 
“Ihct" here is the pbui of the murder, and that plan had 
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196611 already ^formed he speaks to heij and she knows 
nothing about it when he speaks. At ths^&Mng there is 
a complete reversal of the relation between the two: the idea 
of both murders sprang out of his brains alone, but, in the 
iirst, she laid the plan, he carried it out; in this second, he 
plans, he carries out, and she is assigned a very subordinate 
place—she is to smile graciously on Banquo and make much 
^ him at the banquet, though he does'^not tell her why she 
is to do so, and knows that she trill not have occasion to 
do so. What is this but trifling with her ? In the first, 
his admiration of her made her fit, in his eyes, to be the 
mother of heroes T'bear men children only”), and the dcixisi- 
tory of his secretest thoughts and bis fullest confidence; in 
thie second, she is treated like a child, is petted like one 
(“my dearest chuck”), but j not to be taken seriously into 
his confld^ce ; to her alarmed question “What's to t^e done ?” 
his reply is *‘Don’t ask; you will know in good time, and 
then it will be a pleasant surprise ^for you”. Melodramatic 
•criticism has mistaken his hypocritical “dear wife’\ and his 
daddy-like, patronizing “chickabiddy” to be proofs 
infatuated love for a, fiend”, who takes advfthpge 

of it to take him bv j|^e nose, and mislead or drag thia,^.man 
of “noble, loving imture” to his destruction. 

At the banquet she presides with the graetbus dignity of 
a queen, with ready tact gives a' plausible ^planation of 
the king’s strange behaviour, has to divide fie^ attentions 
between him and the company—chiding him in a low voice, 
reassuring the guests aloud—until she has to tUsmlss them, 
when she sees the drift of liis ravings, and i^s that the guests'"' 
aee it too; for she and they bdth silently in^ “joourddr” from 
them, andulfo whose murder it is. ’Wnexi she Is leftjdofie with 
him, the strain qpon hlr uei!ge 8 «f^,i 0 f^^ned e^r sinefi that first 
murder—makes her collaj96e,jD^Jl)1o-a b^t into ut^er 

listl^nesB ; sitting «a^ huddled up,' she 'pays no 
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heed to hiH talk ; aiid that talk, within an hour or two of 
, tlie second murder, is about cncrp:ctic action that must be 
taken towards compassing third mui-der—to be undertaken 
“for his own good’’—and this, within on hour of the terror 
that the ^host of liis laist violim had thrown him into. <^e ^ 
one thin^ constant about Macbeth is the growth of his 
murderous activity ; the one thing constant about Lady 
Macbeth is th(‘ growth of her remorse; ambition, common 
to both, imperious will in one, hesitancy in the other, are 
variable or vanishing quantities ; mutual confidence ends to 
give place to mutual indiilcrence; the wife becomes the 
unconscious accuser of her husband, whose accomplice she 
had been ; the husliaiid looks iiixm the death of his ndfe as 
the death of one more fool in this world of fools ; and the , 
deaths of both arc deaths in despai^ In this third contem¬ 
plated cnlcrprise, Macbeth advances while his wife recedes, 
each farther than before. At the first niunler ho feared and » 
hesitated; at t.lie sccoiul h(‘ fean^l, and thcrilorc did not 
hesitate to remove the cause of fear ; at the third he neither 
fears nor hesitates, blames himself for doing so before, 
explains it as being due to his being yet “young" in his art, 
an apprentice in it, and now resolves to act with the 
hand of a mastcr-aL'list; he who once had raved about a 
voice saying ‘‘Muttbeth shall sleep no more”, means now, after 
a good sleep tliis night, to set about it early next morning Jn 
tlie execution of this master-piece in the art of murder. Lady 
Maclieth is not asked to have a share, not oven a subordinate 
one \ if she bad been nskcil, she could not have taken one; for, 
while the murder of the Macdiiffs is being jilunncd and 
earned out by him, in coiisiiltatioii with the witches, now 
his trusty privy-councillors, the drifting ajMirt of the husband 
and wife ha'i widened and widened, and now there is between 
them a deep gulf of separation of mind from mind ; she has, 
like a derelict hull, drifted into a state of solitary despondency. 
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while he is merrily making way, oar and sail, towards 
his third port of destination. When, in “valiant fury”, he 
takes the held for the last time, she has passed from that- 
state into one of sleep-walking and sleep-talking ; the curse 
of “sleep no more” has fallen, not on him, but on her, for 
this abnormal state in which the senses are awake during 
sleep is real sleeplessness; it makes little difference whether 
she kills herself, or dies from the nervous exhaustion brought 
about by this dreadful condition of wakefulness, night and day. 

, While she is in this state, the events of the past come back to 
her diseased mind; but what different feelings now does their 
recollection arouse 1 she had invoked night and darkness 
and the smoke of hell to come to her aid ; now, she dreads 
their approach, and has lights ever burning by her to keep 
them off, and even then ^he sees with dread the murkiness 
of hell; then, a little water was enough to wash the blood off 
her hands ; now, night after night she washes them, but she 
cannot remove the spots and the smell of that blood ; the stain 
of that blood will lie on her hand, as the stain of guilt has 
lain on her conscience, till death has closed her eyes to that 
accusing drop, and her inward ear to that accusing voice. In 
incoherent snatches of speaking, she who had then been his 
accomplice, now becomes the chief witness against her 
husband’s' first great crime, and the accuser«’Of herself as an 
accomplice in it; but divine mercy, that is not withheld front 
her guilty soul, makes her unconscious, both as accusing 
witness and as self-accuser. Years have elapsed (events in 
the play march with breathless rapidity, but there are two gaps 
of time that cannot be definitely filled up) between the deed of * 
that night and the recollection of it on this night, during which, 
while^aclipth has been, without a stop, wading across the 
river of Scotland’s blood shed by him and his agents. Lady 
Macbeth has been brooding over the events of that night, till 
the smouldering fires of on inward hell that brooding has lit. 
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now burst out into the flames of somnambulism and madness ; 
but no words ever rise to her lips during the long-drawn 
tortures of remorse, even in the last moments of her life, to 
show repentance. (3lerciful Heaven long had left open the' 
door ^ repentance, but she never entered it; did Heaven, in 
merity still, send madness u]x>n her to deaden those tortures 
before death, and to enable her to'plead the plea of insanity 
before the judgment-scat, aftcr^ 

After her death, Malcolm calls her “liend-like''; but he 
who speaks it is a son in whose father’s murder she had 
helped, and knows ^nothing as yet of her state of mind, 
when he speaks. Wc, who have just seen it, can be more 
dispassiotiate judges, and can correct this one-sided judgment, 
by placing by it the other side, namely, Lady Macbeth wds 
woman-like, was a bad woman, but not a fleiid. ^edea, whov 
killed her children outright, and dismembered her brother 
limb by limb, was a flend. Lady Macbeth only said she 
would, to keep an oath, slay her child, but added the most 
human-like, most woman-like, most unfleiidlike words— 
’‘1 have given suck, and know how tender ’tis to love the 
babe that milks me”. CEdipus was made a flend by Fate, 
when he killed his father, and in history fleiidish sons and 
daughters have killed their fathers ; Lady Macbeth only said 
she would kill Duncan, and then she could not kill him because 
**he resembled my father as he slept”. She revealed even a 
true woman’s weak point when she said “all the perfumes 
of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand” ; and she was a 
woman when from her sorely charged woman’s breast there 
broke out that sigh “Oh I Oh ! Oh I”. In her ambition she | 
was a ba d wo man ; in her sufferings for it, she underwent I 
the p unish ment a bad woman deserved.^ 

# Lady Macduff 

A murderous woman and a mimlercd woman—in this, 
Lady Macbeth and Lady Macduff are placed by their fates 
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at opposite poles; and in their characters also they stand 
poles apart—the one, a partner in the madness of ambition, 
the other, a wife in the strenfi^th of love; the one, deep in 
the confidence of her husband in the compassing of crime, 
the other, sharing with hers the sweet happiness of hearth 
and home ; the one, childless and with a mother’s love lying 
barren within her, the other, surrounded by little ones, on 
whom she could pour forth the wealth of a mother’s love. 
It is this happy home, which his own married life has never 
know'\ that Macbeth breaks into, and this happy family 
whose lives he swoops down upon. To such a wife and 
mother, her husband’s flight, without a word of farewell, 
has and can have but one meaning—‘he loves us not, for if he 
did, he would not leave ns thus”. She had heard that the 
king had marked down hci husband as a traitor; she knows 
nothing that he has done or said that could prove him to be 
one; with playful irony she tells the child that his father 
was a traitor, jpr with him she could not be serious; but 
within herself she bitterly feels that an innocent man should 
have behaved like a traitor, should have run away, when 
he should have stood firm on his innocence and proved it; 
this is why with a smile that conceals this hittcrncss, she 
gives that reply to her little son’s question. The queen has 
many round her W’ho serve her with fear—ndne, with love ; 
the lady of Castle h'ife is loved by many who know' her 
goodness, and by strangers who have heard of it; and it is 
one of these that comes to w'ani her, at the risk of his owrn life. 
Was there any one in Gotland who w'ould have warned the 
queen, if she needed warning ? 

V 

' The Witches 

A wide-spread disease of vision in criticism secs much 
glory in things, when presented to it in the lime-light of 
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the stAgc, that it knows very well will have no glory at all, 
if presented to it in the common light of real life or of sober 
sense. It sees in these witches high family ties with the 
aristocracy of demonology—such as the Nornae Bisters of 
Seandinavian myths, or the Greek Bister Fates of Michael 
Angelo’s painting, or the Sibyls of Roman mythology. It 
scornfully frowns n})on claims of relationship with them 
advanced on behalf of the vulgar witches of Middleton’s 
travesty of this i>lay, or of th(i broomstick witches of nursery 
tales, or of the Three Witches of ‘‘King James’s golden days” 
in the Ingoldsby Legends, or of Cutty Bark and her sisters 
of Tam O’ Shanter’s days. And the pens of criticism are 
drawn across those scenes in this play, where any such 
vulgarity appears, as being “im-Shakcspearian” ifec. • Let 
118 follow otir three witches through the play, and I predict i 
that they will turn out to be both real witches and unreal v 
witches ; we shall 8**0 that they arc both wretched old women, 
who in good King James’s golden days n crecalled witches and 
burnt or drowned, and creatures of a {loct’s imagination—that 
they an; lK>th ridiculous and sublime, both contemptible and 
terrible, both disgusling and awc-inspiring. 

We first me(;t them after they have pci formed an incantation 
that has lent their supernatural aid to Macbeth’s own valiant 
arm, in a battle iiow^ going on ; they utter an enigma about 
“foul and fair”, and make us feel curious to know its 
solution ; they fill us with uneasy fears of what their powder 
can be and can do, Not long after, we meet them again, 
waiting for Macbeth, rcnirning victoiious ; and while they are 
waiting, we hear their gossip that fills us with disgust at the lives 
they lead. Then, we feared- they were mighty powers of evil, 
agents of hell, controlling human destiny ; now, we see them 
as old, ugly, bearded, half-starved, malicious witches, such 
as any village could supply from among its oU women, using 
the power for which they have sold their souls to the devil, 
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to work mischief, through sheer wantonness, or for the 
satisfaction of petty vindictiveness. When they meet Macbeth 
and Banquo, we see their power shown in another light—that 
of prophecy ; they predict their futures to the two men ; the 
predictions have different effects on them; the one at once 
calls them the devil's agents, and treats their prediction about 
him with contemptuous incredulity ; the other, at once too, 
feels his heart lieating high at that about him. in serious 
response to it, and itself suggesting what the prediction never 
suggested, namely, the means for fulfilling it; the witches 
hold forth an end before his eyes—a crown ; his inborn evil 
nature points to the means—murder ; the two evil natures— 
^the supernatural and the human—understand their kinship 
at their very first meeting ; their joint work—of perverting 
good into evil, and evil into good—begins, and with it begins 
the solution of that enigma about ‘*foul and fair”. 

In the Dogger Scene we feel the invisible, working of the 
baneful power of the witches, and have proof of it in 
Macbeth’s words “Witchcraft celebrates pale Hecate’s 
offerings”. Since they vanished from his eyes on that heath, 
they have invisibly followed him, watched the workings of 
his mind, known the plan he has laid, heard him hesitate 
to carry it out; and to keep him to his resolve they have 
celebrated ainother of their incantations, which sends that 
visionary dagger to draw him on to the deed. Critics w'ho 
see in this dagger only the creation of an overheated imagina¬ 
tion, make the mistake of taking this vision out of the 
province of poetry into that of psychology; they would be 
right if this vision was not in a drama ; but in thii< drama, 
this dagger is a supernatural emissary, sent by the sorcery of 
witches, and jiot the abnormal product of the workings of 
a heated human brain. * 

'fhe ghost of Banquo appears to Macbeth alone ; no one 
in that large assembly of guesta, nor the hostess herself, sees 
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it; therefore, it it) arf^iocl again, neither in ihie ghost, a ghost 
at all, but the product of Macbeth’s guilty conscience, working 
upon an overheated imagination ; and again it is argued 
^ wrong. If there arc such things as ghosts, why cannot a 
ghost show itself or not show itself to whom it pleases ? And 
what business has psychology to take this question up, if 
it denies the existence of ghosts ? Poetry can take it up, and 
go further the witches, on the first occasion, sent the vision 
of the dagger to lure Macbeth on ; they now, on this second 
occasion, send the ghost (witches have necromantic powers, 
by all that is authentic in demonology, and cun call forth the 
dead from their graves), to terrify him for having done what 
•they had not lured him to; as a cat plays with a mouse before 
killing it, so the witches play with Macbeth before they Jcill 
him ; and what is play to cat and witch, is torment to mouse 
and Macbeth. 

These suix'rnutural transaettions—from the first incant¬ 
ation, that ensured the result of the battle, to the ghost 
scene—have been carried on by these witches without due 
authorization from their queen, and have thus infringed 
some infernal law, that we, on earth, cannot clearly under¬ 
stand ; and so they have angered their queen, who sharply 
reprimands them, receives their silent submission, a ml orders 
them to set about preparing the prelimuiaries of the grand 
seance at which their quixm herself is to preside—of the Black 
Mass which she, as High Priestess of the religion of the Devil, 
means to celebrate. The details of these preparations are 
very nauseous; and for this very reason, they arc all 
of Shakespeare’s own writing—they faithfully set forth 
the orthodox rites of devil-worship. Loathsome are the 
preliminaries, but most enigmatic are the predictions, most 
awe-inspiring the visions that follow; the predictions fill 
Macbeth with a sense of security (to be afterwards falsified), 
and the visions with disappointment. The apparition of his 
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own ho-ail tolls hiiu, without hm rcco^rjiizinfj; it to he hin, to 
beware of him who id ileHtiiUHi to cut it off'; the apparition 
of a child ^*[iot Imrn of woman” tells him that none l)orii of 
woman will have power to Imrm him, without his Huspecthif^ 
that this apparent impossibility will turn out to be a real 
possibility ; the apparition of Duneun’s youn^ son, who is 
destiiKvi to defeat him, tells him thiit he will never be defeated 
till another impossibility eoines to be realizwl—a whole forest 
of trees wiilkiiijr up to his eastlc walls. In all these three caseh. 
Macbeth eafforly grasps at the siyjiirity, and is miserably blind 
to ils falseness. Thus falsely assurtul of the full iiatnral term 
of life and of a peaceful dc;ith-luHl for hinis(df, he :isks 
to be shown more; he is warntnl ; he. in'icrtheless. 
insists* and so. to f^rii'Yc his heart, he ih shown the 
vision of the loni; line if Hanqiio’s issm*. d«‘Htmed t<> 
rule over Scotland, with Hanquo himself elosinjj the line, 
srniliiifr at the happy tnlfilnieiit of the prcfliction fri:id<‘ for 
him. Having thus embittered for him what he took to lie 
the cup of sweet security, the witches take formal leave of 
Macbeth, with inoek^ homaue, as of so-ealltMl loyal subjtHits, 
and with a dance of triamf)h round him. as of cntrappeis 
siirroiindiiif'the cntrapprtl. who has been caught by them, to 
be made a subject of their own true kin^. Ihe Devil. 

Macbeth's own brains had coiiceivnl the* ideas of the* 
murders of both Duncan and Ihiiupio: the w'iteh(»t had 
lured him on to the first murder: they held their hand 
ami let him carry out the second, all by liiniself. and 
then showed their hand by terrifying him for having earned 
it out. What did they <lo in the case of his tbi'd great 
murder ? To the eternal honour of the witcho. let it 
• ever be renumbered that they had neither art nor part 
ill the murder of the Moedufl's. The laws and the ethics 
of the infernal world drew* a line, where Macbeth’s drew none ; 
that line was at itw. murder of the inMjcpttt , at which line. 
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the coriHciuncii (.»f (he devil himAcIf Rtuck, and would not. ler him 
do what Macbeth did. Nay more: the devil’s queen, herself 
a woman—for there must bo sex and the feclin^H of sex in 
hell—avenged this murder of n woman and children on earth ; 
with her supernatural aid she helped the natural afii'ction that 
nerved the avenging arm of a husband and father; and this aid 
she lent by inspiring Macbeth with :i false sense of security 
against Macdufl' through the se(>ond of the predictions that 
she uttered through her acolytes, the witches. And yet there 
are critics w'ho think that Hecate is useless, is not wanted in 
the play, is an inlerpolatiou. only spoils Shakespeare’s po(itry 
with her doggerel! After Macdutf had sent Maidielh out of 
this world as too bad for it, was it with a feeling of pridi* or 
with u feeling of shame that tlie Devil receivtsd Maeheth ipto 
his kingdom os a subject ? 

VI 

Quot Homincm Tot Sententiae 

‘‘As many men, so many opinions,’’ whether the opinions 
are in literary criticism or on real life. 1 have drawn these 
charaeteis as above: in some opinions there given, L agree 
wdth, ill others 1 differ from, other critics. Some of these 
points, of differenee and of agreement, 1 give below, leaving 
the reader to iOrrii his own opinion. 

Maebcth. “Mis natural disposition is noi. bad" ; "hi^i distrctis 
arises froih a real sense of religion” : “he shows symptoms 
of a feeble mind” : and “of imbecility” ; “vilifying imputations 
are laid on his nature” ; Shakespeare “never utters a syllable 
against bis known c,haractcr of intrepidity’*; “the valour of 
the tyrant invariably commands the admiration ot every s[»ec- 
tator of the piny” ; “the delight wc receive from the estimation 
of his courage" ; “but for Lady Macbeth, he would have been 
sensible enough not to murder Duncan” ; nothing but her 
“potency of charms could hare fascinated a hero, so dauntless, 
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so amiable, 80 honourable, as Macbeth ’’; “his moral nature 
is so deeply moved that he loses all self-control after Duncan’s 
murder” ; but soon after “his thoughts flow as fast as ever, 
and he brilliantly utilizes them”, in making an excuse for the 
deed that “is admirable and perfect”. After Banquo’s ghost 
vanishes, “most noticeable is the rapidity with which he 
recovers from his intense emotion, and the purely intellectual 
character of his remarks” ; “he is a perfect type of the man 
of action, but lacked the inner cultivation”, which makes him 
“rest his hopes of salvation on a witch’s apparition” ; “his 
practical genius cannot bear the suspense of a single moment, 
and he cannot restrain himself from slaying the grooms” ; 
“he dares not entrust the secret” (of his plan to murder 
Bonquo) “to the sounder judgment of his wife” ; Shakespeare 
“intended the ghost of Baiiquo as an illusion of Miicbeth’s 
imagination”, as shown “by a simple test, namely, that the 
spectre is invisible to all except Macbeth”. 

It is a relief to turn from this, and the like, to the 
following :~“Macbeth was a poet with his brain, and a villain 
with his heart” ; “ail through the play his blackest deeds are 
heralded by high thoughts, told in the most glorious word- 
painting, so that [liter a little M'e come to understand that the 
■cxcdlence of the poetic thought is but a suggestion of the 
measure of the wickedness that is to follow” ; poetic mind 
supreme in the power of words, with vivid imagination and 
quick sympathy of intellect; a villain, cold-blooded, selfiBh, 
and remorseless, with a true villain’s nerve and callousness 
when braced to evil work, and the physical hevusm of those 
who are bom to kill; a moral nature with only sufficient 
weakness to quake momentarily before superstitious terrors”. 
^To the moralist Macbeth’s guilt is so dark that its degree 
cannot be estimated, for there are no shades of blqpk ; but 
to the mental physiologist, to whom nerve rather than 
conscience, the function of the brain rather than the power 
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of the will, is an object of study, it is impossible to omit from 
calculation the influences of the supernatural”. 

VII 

/ 

Criticism 

One aspect of the criticism of Shakespeare texts is most 
noticeable in . Machetk : it is the r^ection of passages 
on the ground that they do not come from the hand of 
Shakespeare. These rejections have been noticed above under 
the heading of ActioUf and will l)e noticed furthi>r in the Notes. 
To all of them the following general remarks apply. The work 
of destructive Shakespeare criticism has long been active, 
and has often been sound and sane, when it has led to construct¬ 
ive restoration, that readers have felt to be a true reading, 
replacing a corrupt one. But it luis been sometimes unsound, 
and of late has been insane. That blessed word ‘*un-Shakes- 
pearian” has been a very Durindana in the hands of mad- 
Orlando critics, with which they have slashed away at whole 
scenes and passages in Shakespeare. Such feats have called 
forth rebuke from a great living statesman and thinker, who 
gravely points out that if what these critics call ^‘bad work” 
in the plays that pass under his name, is not Shakespeare’s, 
but the work of other hands among his contemporaries, then 
it follows, with as good or os bad reason, that what they call 
“good work” in the plays of these contemporaries, is not 
fnnn their hands but from Shakespeare's; and they call 
forth ridicule. Don't we remember how, as littlc'oncs, we used 
to make serious make-believe of reading a book, and pretend to 
understand it, and then, in very real delight in destructive¬ 
ness, tear up its pages? The serious pedantry, miscalled 
Bhakespearc criticism, under which some of us conceal this 
real love of destructiveness, is a survival into mature -years of 
this childish destructiveness. It is time that it should 
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cease; similarexfcraraj^anccs of older dates have had their 
time and ceased : Shakespeare travesties, Shakespeare 
foi^eries, ima^'inary secret Shakespeare collaborations, Collier 
emendations, Baconian theories, and, latest, the blackening^ 
of innocent Shakespeare characters—all have come and gone. *■ 
These imaginary un-Shakespearisms are not the sober criticisms 
of a healthy frame of mind; they arc barren displays of 
ingenuity, acrobatic feats, posture-makings, contortions, pyro¬ 
technic displays, in criticism.; they are murders of thousaiida 
of goc :1 Shakespeare words, as Macbeth’s were of thousands 
of human beings in a play; which is the worse murderer 
—such criticisni of a play, or such a hero of one ? 

Sober criticism, however, makes one mistake in saying that 
there is no eomic element in this play, that it is overspread 
with darkness, lurid wi<.h crime and bloodshed. There is 
much comedy in this play:—in the Porter scene, in the Rosa 
and Old Man scene, iii the Boiling Cauldron scene, in the- 


Sergeant’s Narnitivc scene, in Macbeth’s plan for preventing 
ghosts from haunting us, in Macdufl’s liberal allowances of 
vice to Malcolm, in the farewell of the witches to Miiclx'th. 

1 would particularly draw the Reader’s attention to the- 
following references to the Notes, as dealing with points on 
which critics have differed much:— 

ACT I, SCRNES: ii, 21, 22; iii, 1-28; iii, *112-114; v, 17; 
V, 23-25; v, 40-54; vi, 1-3; vii, 31-35; vii, 51-59. 

ACT II, Scenes : i, 25-28; ii, 40; iii, 98-100. 

ACT III, Scenes: i, 48-72 ; i, 130; ii, 44-56 iii, 31-39; 


iv, 73-83; iv, 128-138; v, ,37; vi, 12; vi, 24-39; vi. 44-47. 


ACT IV, Scenes: i, 1-47; i, 63 


i,84; i,98.j »4;i, 132; 


• • 


140-155; ii, 16^; ii, 19-22; ii, 21, 22; ii, 63-71; ii, 140-159; 
215; ii, 083, 234, 238. 

ACT V, Scenes : i, 38 ; i, 48, 53 ; ii, 1, 2 ; ii,*4, 5 ; ii, 8; 
i5, 16; iii (general); iii, 21; v, 17-28; vii, 21, 22; vii,. 


30-35; vii, 63. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


Duncan, Kin^( of Scotland 


MALroi.M, 
Donalbain, 
Macbeth, I 
Banquo. J 
Macduff, ' 
Lennox, 
Rosr, 

Menteith. r 



SOIIB 


generals of the King's army 


noblemen of Scotland 


Angus, 

Caithness, > 

Fleance. son to Hanquo 

SiWARD, Earl of Xorthumberland, General of the English forces 
Young SiWABi), his son 
,Seyton, an officer attending on Macbeth 
Boy, son to Macduff’ 

An English Doctor 
A Scotch Doctor 


A Sergeant 
A Porter 
An Old Man 


Lady Macbeth 

Lady Macduff ' 

Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth 

Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Murderers, Attendants 

and Messengers 

Hecate 

* Three Witches 

^ Apparitions , 

SCFiNE : Scotland; England. 
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ACT I 

ScENK I. A (leseri plare. Thftmler and Lightning 
Enter three Witc^hes 

First Ultrh, When Khali we three meet aj^aiii 

In thunder, li^Thtning, or in rain ? 

fiec. Witch, When the hiirlybiirly^s done, 

When tlie battle’s lost and won. 

• • 

Third Witch. That will be ere the set of sun. 
First Witch, Where the pIiKic ? 

Sec, Witch. Upon the heath. 

Third Witch. Thdre to meet with Macbeth. 

First Witch. I come, Grayinalkin, 

Sec. Witch. Paddock calls. 

Third ^ Witch, Anon. 10 

^Alt. Fair is foul, and foul is fair : 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 


1 Exeimt. 
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S(^E^’£ II. A camp nmr Forres 

Alarnm ivithin. Kutet' Duncan, Malcoiai, 
D<jnaubain, liENNcx, With Attendants, 
mfeting a bleeding Skucjkant 

Dnn. AVhat bloody man is that ? He can repoit, 
As seeiiieth by his plight^ of the r(jvolt 
The newest state. 

Mai, This is the sergeant, 

Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought 
^Gainst my_captivity. Hail, brave friend ! 

Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 
As thou didst leave it 

Ser, Doubtful it stood ; 

As two spent swiiiiiners, th.at do cling togetln'T 
And choke their art. The merciless Macdonwald— 
Worthy to be a rebel, for to that 10 

The multiplying villanios of nature 

Do swarm upon him— from the western isles 

• # 

(3f kerns and gidlowglasses is supplied ; 

And Fortune, on his damned quarrel siipling, 

Showed like a rebels whore ; but all ^s too weak ; 

For brave Macbeth—well he deserves that name— 
Disdaining Fortum^ with his brandish\1 steel 
Which smok'd with bloody execution, 

Like Valour's piinion carv'd out his passage 
Till he faA'd the slave ; ^ 20 

Which ne'er shook hands, nor bade farewell to him, 
Till he unseam'd him from the nave to the chaps. 
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And fix\l his head upon our battlements. 

Dnti. O valiant cousin ! worthy gentleman ! 

Her. As whence the sun 'gins his reflection 
Shipwracking storms and direful thunders break, 

' 8o from that spring whence comfort seem’d to 
come 

Discomfort swells. Mark, King of Scotland, mark x 
No sooner justice had, with valour arm’d, 

I'Ompell’d these skipping kc^rps ^ trust their heels, 30 
Jiut th(* Norweyan lord, surveying vantage, 

With furbish’d anus and new supplies of men. 

Began a fresh assault. 

Disiihay’d not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? 

Her. Yes ; 

As span'ows eagles, or the hare the lion. 

If I say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks ; 

So they 

Doubly redoubl’d stroke.s upon the foe : 

Kxcopt they meant to bathe in recking wounds, 40 
Or memorize another Golgotha, 

1 cannot tell— 

But I am faint; my gashes cry for hel]). 

Dttn, So well thy words become thee as thy 
wounds; 

They spiack of honour both. Go, get him surgeons. 

I Krrt Hergenntt attended. 


Who comes here ? 
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Enter Ross 

Mat, The worthy thane of Rosb. 

Len. What a haste looks through his eyes ! So 
should he look 

That seems to speak things strange. 

Ross. God save the king ! 

Dm}. Whence earnest thou, worthy thane ? 

Ross. From Fife, great king ; 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky oO 

« 

And fan our people cold. Norway himself 
With terrible numbeis, 

Assisted by that most disloyal traitor, 

The Thane of Cawdor, began a disnial conflict; 

Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapp'd in proof, 

*» •* 

Confronted him with self-comiiarisons. 

Point against X)oint rebellious, arm 'gainst arm. 

Curbing his lavish spirit: and, to conclude, 

The victory fell on us ;— 

Dun. Great happiness! 

Ross. That now 

Sweno, the Norways' king, craves composition ; 60 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men 

Till he disbursed at Saint Colme’s Inch 
• •• 

Ten thousand dollars to our gciu^ral use. 

Dun. No more that Thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom^ntcrest^ Go pronounce his presei\t death. 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 66 

Ross. I '11 see it done. 
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T)un. What he hath lost, noble Macbeth hath won. 

I 

[Exeunt.^ 


I ScKNB III. A hmth 

Thunder. Enter the three Witc'HEH 

First W'itf'h, Whore hast thou been, sister ? 
t^ec. Witch, Killing swine. 

Third Witch, ^Jistcr, whore thou ? 

First Witch. A s:iilor’s wife had clKistnnts in her 
lap, 

And inunch^l, and munched, Jind niunch^l :— 
’Givejno,’ quoth I ; 

‘Aroint thee, witch !' the rump-fed ronj'cii crios. 

Her husband's to Aleppo gone, master o' the Tiger; 
But in a sieve I 'll thither sail, 

And, like a rat without a tail, 

I'H do, I'11 do, and'ril do. 10 

Sec, Witch. 1 '11 give thee a wind. 

First Wilfh. Thou 'i*t kind. 

Third. Witch. And I another. 

First Witch. I myself have all the other ; 

And the very ports they blow, 

All the quarters that they know 
I’ the shi])nian's card. 

T '11 drain him dry as hay : 

Sleep sliall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 

He shall live a man forbid. 


20 
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Weary se^inif^hts iiinc^timcs nine 
8hall he dwindle, peak, and pine : 

Though his bark cannot bo lost. 

Yet it shall be toinpest-tost. 

Look what 1 have. 

Sm. Witch. Show me, show me. 

First Witch. Here T have a pilot's thumb, 
Wrack'd as homeward he did come. \Dru7u within. 

Third Witch. A drum ! a drum ! 30 

Macbeth doth come. 

All. The weird sisters, hand in hand, 

Posters of the sea and land, 

_ • 

Thus do go about, about : 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

And thrice again, to make up niiu'. 

Peace ! the charm's wound up. 

Enter Macbrtit and Haxquo 

J m. * 

Mach. So foul and fail* a day I have not seen. 

• • • 

Ban. How far is't chill'd to Forres What are 
these 

So wither'd, and so wild in their attire, 40 

That look not like the inhabitants o' the earth. 

And yet arc on't ? Live you ? or are you aught 
That man may question ? You seem to understand mo. 
By each once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips : you should be women, 

And yet your beards forbid me to interjiret 
That you are so. 
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Macb, Speak, if you can : what are you ? 

First Witch, All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee 
Thane of Glainis! 

Sec. Witch, All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, 
' Thane of Cawdor ! 

Third Witch. All luiil, jVEacboth ! that shalt be 
king hereafter ! 50 

B(tn Good sir, why do you start, and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair ? V the name of truth 
Are ye fantastical, or tliat indeed 
Which outwardly ye show ? My nobh* partner 
You grtiot with present gnice and great predictiop 
Of noble liaving and of royal hope, 

That he seems ra^>t wathal: to me you speak not. 

If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say which grain will grow and which will not. 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 60 

Your favours nor your hate. 

First Witch, Hail! 

Sec. Witejf, Hail ! 

Thirrf Witch. Hail ! 

Fir.st Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 
Sea. Witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 
Third Witch, Thou shalt get kings, though thou 
be none : 

So all hail, M«acbeth and Bunquo ! 

Fm^ Witch. Baiiqiio and Macbeth, all hail ! 

Mach. Stay, yon imperfect speakers, tell me more : 
By SiiieFs death I know I am Thane of Glarais ; 71 
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But how of Cawdor ? the Thane of Cawdor lives, 

A prosi)erous gentleman ; and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 

No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 
You ovvc this strange intelligence ? or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting ? Sj^eak, I charge 

you. [ Witches vanish. 

Pan. The earth hath bubbles as the water has, 
jVnd these arc of them.—whither are they vanish’d ? 80 
Mach. Into the air; and what seem’d corporal 

m 

Mmelted as breatli into the wind ! 

Would they had stay 'd ! 

Ban. Were such things here as w(* do speak 
about ? 

Or have we eaten on the insane root 

m 

That takes the reason prisoner ! 

Mach. Your children shall be kings. 

Ban. You shall be king. 

Mach. And Thane of C‘awd6r too : went it not so ? 
Ban. To the selfsame tune and words. Who ’s 

m 

here ? 


Enter Ross ami Angus 

I{os.s. The king hath happily receiv’d, Ma(:beth, J)0 
■ 

The news of thy success : and when he reads 
Thy persofeal venture in the rebels’ fight, 

His wonders and his praises do contend 
Which should be thine or his : silenced with that. 
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In viewing: o'er the rest o' the selfsame day, 

He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 

Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make, 

Strange images of death. ^\.s thick as hail 

• •• #• 

Came post with i)Ost, and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom's great d(‘fence, 100 
And poiTr'd them down before him. 

Ang. AVe are sent 

To give thee, from our royal master, thanks ; 

Only to herald thee into his sight. 

Not pay thee. 

• I 

Hoss. And for an (‘arnest of a greater honour, 

He bade me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawdor ; 

In whi(*h addition, hail, most worthy thane ! 

For it is thine. 

Pkul What! can the devil speak true ? 

^fneb. TTie Thane of CViwdor lives : why do you 
drc'ss nui 

In borrow'd robes ? 

Ang. AVho was the thane lives yet, 110 

But under heavy judgement bears that life 

Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was combin'd 

With those of Norway, or did line the rebel 

* ». 

With hidden help and vantage, or tliat with both 

He labo^ir'd in his country's wrack, J know not; 

* • • 

But trettsons capital, confess'tl and prov'd, 

Have overthrown him. 

Mach. [AtSiWel Glamis, and Thane of Cawdor ! 
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ThtJ greatest is behind. [7b Jtoss and- Anffus\ 
Thanks for your pains. 

[7b Banqiio] Do^ you not hope your children 
shall be kings, 

When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me 120 

Promis’d no less to them ? 

I$an. That, trusted home, 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown. 

Besides the Thane of Cawdor. But ’tis strange : 

And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 

Win us with honest trifles, to betrjiv’s 

In deepest consequenej. 

Cousins, a word, I pray you. 

Mach. Two truths arc told, 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 

Of the imperial theme.—I thank you, gentlemen—180 

This supernatural soliciting 

Cannot be ill; cannot be good : if ill, 

AVhy hath it given me earnest of success;* 

Commencing in a truth ? 1 am Thane of C-aw’dor: 

If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 

Who&e homd image doth unfix my hair 

And make my seatc'd heart knock at my ribs. 

Against the use of nature ? Present fears 

Are less ^an horrible imaginings : 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastk^al, 140 

Shakes so my single state of man that function 
• *» 

Is smother’d in surmise, and nothing is 
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But what is not. 

Ban, Look, how our partner's mpt. 

Mach. \Asu1e\ If chance will have inc king, why, 
chance may crown mo. 

Without my stir. 

Ban. New honours come n]>on him. 

Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould 
But with the aid of use. 

Mach. [Aside\ (Jome what come may. 

Time and the lioiir runs through the roughest day. 
Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 
Mach. Giv<* m<* your favour : my dull brain wfia 
wrought 150 

With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your ])ains 
Ar(‘ rcgistei'd where every day 1 turn 
The leaf to read them. Lot us toward the king. 

[7b Bauquol Think upon what hath (shanc'd, and at 
more tim(\ 

The int(!rim having weigh’d it, let us s])eak 155 

Our free hearts each to other. 

Ban. Very gladly. 

Mach. Till then, enough. Come, friends. \E.rcnnf. 

ScEXf: IV. Forres. The palace 

Flourish. Enter Ditncax, MALO()T.ai, Ddnaluaix, 

, Lkxxox, and Attendants 

Dun. Is execution done on Cawdor ? Are not 
Those in commiss^ion yet return’d ? 
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MaL My liege, 

They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 

With one that saw him die, who did report 

That very frankly he confesskl his treasons. 

Implored your highness' pardon and set forth 

A deep repentance. Nothing in his life 

Became him like the leaving it; ho died 

As one tliat had boon studied in his death, 

To throw away the dearest thing he ow'd 10 

As 'twere a careless trifle. 

► 

Dun, There's no art 

To find the mind's construction in the face : 

■« 

He Avas a gentleman on whom T built 
An absolute trust. 


Enter Maijuktit, Baxquo, Ross, and Ancjus 

() worthiest cousin ! 

The sin of niy ingratitude (*ven now 

% % 

Was heavy on me. Thou art so far before 

That swiftest wing of reoompouse is slow 

To overtake thee. Would thou hadst loss deserv'd, 

That the proportion both of thanks and payment 

Might have been mine ! only 1 have left to say, 20 

^lore is thy due than more than al^ can pay. 

^Inch, yhe service and the loyalty I owe. 

In doing it, pays jtsolf. Your highness' part ‘ 

Is to receive our duties : and our duties 

« 

Are to your throne and state, children and servants ; 
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Which do blit what they should, by doing cvorj'- 
thing 

Safe toward your love and honour. 

Dan. Welcome hitlier : 

' I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing. Noble Banqiio, 

That hast no less desor\'ed, nor must be known 80 
No less to have done so : l(*t me infold thee 

4 % • 

And hold thee to my heart. 

Tkiiu There if I grow, 

The harvest is vour own. 

> • 

Dnn. My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themsi'lves 
In drops of sorrow'. Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 

And you whose places are the nearest, know*. 

We w'ill establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcolm, wdiom wc name hereafter 
The Prince of Cumberland ; which honour must 
Not unaccompanied invest him only, 40 

But signs of yobleness, like stars, shall shine 

On all deservers. Prom hence to Inverness, 

• • 

And bind us further to you. 

Mac‘b. The rest is labour, whicli is not us’d for you. 
I ’ll be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach ; 

So, humbly take my leave. 

Dun. • My worthy Cawdor ! 

[Aside] The Prince of Cumberland ! that 

• • 

is a stexj 
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On which I must fall down, or else overleap, 

For in niy way it lies. Stars, hide your fires ! /iO 
Let not light sec iny black and deep desires : 

The eye wink at the hand ; yet let that be 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. | iSlr/Y. 
Dff/i. True, worthy Banqiio; he is fnll so 
valiant. 

And in his commendations I am fnd ; 55 

It i. a banquet to me. I^et's after him, 

Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome : 

It is a peerless kinsman. lFVo//ns/i. Erpunt^ 


Sf'KNE V. Tffm'tiPss. M/irMk's rastte 

t 

Enter Lady Maoekth, ^'ending a letter 

Lady M. ‘They met me in tin; day of success; 
and I have learned by the perfectest report, they 
have more in them than mortal knowledge. When 
I burned in d(»sirc to question them .further, they 
made themselves air, into which they vanished. 
Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, cam<* 
missives from the king, who all-hailed me “Thane 
of Cawdor;” by which title, before, these weird 
sisters saluted me, and referred me to the coming 
on of time, '^Hth “Hail, king that shalt be !” This 
have I thought good to deliver thee, ray dearest., 
,^ 4 ptfirtner of greatness, that thou mightst not lose 
the dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant of what 
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greatness is promised thee. Lay it to thy heart, 
and farewell.' 15 

Glam is thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt be 

What thou art promis'd : yet do I fear thy_ natur e ; 

. It is too full o' the milk of human kindness 

»• 

To catch the nearest way : thou wouldst be great; 
Art not without ambition, but without 20 

A m 

The illness should attend it: what thou wouldst 
highly. 

That wouldst thou holily ; wouldst not play false. 

And yet wouldst wrongly win : thou 'Idst have, « 
great Glamis, 

That which cries Thus thou must do,' if thou have it; 
And that which mther thou dost fear to do 
Than wishest should be undone. Hie thee hither, 
That 1 may pour my^pirits in thine ear, 

And chastise with the valour of my. tongue 

f • 

All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

Which fate apd metaphysical aid doth seem 30 

To have thee crown'd withal. 


l^Jnter q Meh8EX<{EK 

What is your tidings ? 
Jfess, The king comes here to-night. 

Lady»M. Thou 'rt mad to say it. 

Is not thy master with him ? who,-were't so, 

Would have inform'd for preparation. 
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Mess, 8o please you, it is true: our tliane is 
coming : 

One of my fellows had the speed of him, 

Who, almost dead for breath, liad scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Lady M. Give him tending ; 

Ho brings great news. [Exit Messenge7\ 

/The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 40 

m 

Under my battlements, (^ome, you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts ! unsex me here, 

• • * 

And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty ; make thick my blood, 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake iny fell i)iiri)oso, nor keep poiice between 

•c 

The effect and it! Come to my woman’s breasts. 

And take my milk for gall, yon murdering ininistc^rs, 
W^herever in your sightless substances 50 

You wfiit oil naturo^s mischief ! C^oine, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell. 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes. 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry ‘Hold, hold !* 

E}tter Macbeth 


Great Glamis ! worthy Qawdor ! 
Greater than both, by the all*hail hereafter ! 

Thy letters have transported me beyond 
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This igiioraut ])res(*iit, aiul I fcol now 

The future in the instant. 

Mneh. My d(»ai*est love, 

Diiiicari eoines here to-iiiplit. 

• La<1y M. And when goes lienee ? 

M(wh. To-morrow, lu he piirposos. 

Lady M. (), luiver (il 

Shall siin that morrow see I 
• % 

Your face, niy thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters. To beguile the time. 

Look like the time ; boar welcome in j'our eye. 

Your hand, voiir tongue: look like the innocent Hower, 

• • 

But be the sernent under "t. He that (roming 

Must be provided for : and you shall put 

•« 

This night's groat business into my dis])atcli ; 

Wliich shall to all our nights and dajfs to come 70 
Give solely sovereign sway and inasterdom. 

Mach. will speak further. 

La^ly M. Only look up clear; 

m ^ ** " 

To alter favour ever is to fear : 

p # »■ 

Leave all the' rest to me. | Kjr^ant. 

Si'KM*; VI. Ik fare Mficlndh's ra^tlf 

Hautfjoys and torches. Later DirM’Ax, JVlAiiroLM, 
DoXAKHAIX, BaNQUO, JjKNNOX, MAl’OrKF. 

Ross, Anuuk, and Attendants 

* 

[Ian. "fliis castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly reeommends itself 
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[Tn6o our gentle senses. 

Ban. This guest of summer, 

'Hie tGinple 7 haunting martlet, does approve 
liy his lov^d mansionry that the heaven\s breath 
Smells wooingly liere : no jiitty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bcnl and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed 
The air is delicab*. 

Enter Lady MAciwnr 

Dun, See, see, our honour’d hostess ! 10 

*^^he love that follows us sometime is our trouble, 
Which still wc thank as love. Herein I tcaeh you 
How you shall bid Clod ’ild us for yoiii* i>ains. 

And thank us for your trouble*. 

Lmly M. All our service. 

In every point twice done*, and th(*n done double. 

Were poor and single^ business to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad^ wlierewitli 
Your majesty loads our house : for those of old, 

And the late dignities heap’d u]) to them, 

We rest your hermits. 

Dun. Where’s the Thane of Cawdor ? 20 

We cours’d him at the heels, a»jd had a purpose 
'fo be his puyyeyor ; but he rides well, 

And hi» great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp him 
To his home before us. Pair and noble hostess, 

We are your guest to-night. 
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Lady M. Your servants ever 

Have theirs, tlieiiiselves, and what is tlieirs, in compt, 
To make their audit at your highness' pleasure. 

Still to return your own. 

Dun. Give me your hand ; 

Conduct me to miiic! host: we love him highly, 

And shall continue our graet’s towards him. 80 

By your leave, hostess. \Kjreu/nt. 

SrHXK VII. Mnrhplh's rastir 

[lautlmy.s and lorrhrs. Enter a Skwku, and dituvra 
Sierrants iritk dishes and srrriee, and pass 
orer the .stage Then enter Ma<"BKTH 

.Mart}. If it w'en* done when ’tis done, then 'twere well 

■ ^ 

It were done quickly : if th(' assassination 
Could trainmel^u]) the eonscqiienee, and catch. 

With his surceas<*, success ; that but this bh)w 

•• • • 

Might be the be 7 al] and tlio end-all here. 

But here, upon Shis bank and shoal of tiitu*. 

We VI juinp the life to come, lint in these cas(‘s 

'Vc still have judgement here ; that we but teach 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 

'Po plague the inventor : this even-handed justice 10 
* ■ 

(’oininends the ingredients of our pois(ui'd chalice ' 

To our own lips. He's here in double trust. 

First, as I &m his kinsman and his subject, 

Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host, 

Who should against his murderer shut the door. 
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Not boar the knifo myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clour in his groat office, that his virtues* 

ft 

Will plead like angels trumpet-toiigu’d against 
Th<* deep damnation of his taking-off; 20 

And pity, like a naked new-born bi^e, nv ' 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubin, hors'd 
Upon the sightless eoiiriera of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every cyo. 

That tears shall drown the wind. 1 have no spur ^ 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself 
And falls on the <*llior- 

« L 

Efftrr Jjtffiij Macht'fh 

How now ! what m‘ws V 

Lady J/. H<* has almost supi)*d : why have you 

left the ehainber ? 2f> 

Manb, Hath ho ask’d for me ? 

Lady M, Know you not he has ? 

Mavh. We will proceed no further in this business : 
He hath honour'd mo of lat<'; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 

Which w<»uld be w<^rn now in their m‘west gloss. 

Not oast asidt* so soon. 

• ft 

lAidy .1/.* W as th(' hope drunk 

WherAn you dress'<l yourself ? hath it slop/’ since. 

I * 

, And wakes it now, to look so green and imk* 

At what it did so fn;<'ly ? From this time 
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Such I account thy love. Art thou afcard 

To be the saino in thine own iict and valour 40 

ff 

Ab thou art in desire ? Wouldat tlioii have that 
Which tliou estfMMii’st the ornament of life, 

•And live a coward in thine own eateem, 

L(*tting T d:m‘ not’ wait upon *1 woidd/ 

Like the poor cat i’ thf? adage ? 

Marh. Prithecs jwwe. 

1 dare do all that may bt^^ome a man ; 

XVho diu'ca do more is none. 

• • 

fAtfki What beast was’t th<*n 

'fhat made you bi'<‘ak tin’s enterprise to me ? 

When yon durst do it, then you A^cre a man ; 

.Vnd, to be mor(j than wliat' you were, you would oO 

lie so iniu'h more the man. Nor time nor place 

Dal then adhere, and yet yon would make both : 

Tliey have* made themselves, and that their litness now 

I)o('s unmake yon. 1 have given suck, and know 

How tender ’tis to love tlu! babe that milks me : 

* « 

1 would, while it was smiling in my face, 

Have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless gums, 

And dash’d the brains out, had 1 so sworn as yon 
Have done to this. 

Mach. If we should fail ? ^ 

Lady M. \ We faif! 

But screw ytmr courage to the sticking-placc, (iO 
.And we ’JI not fail. When Duncan is asleep— 
Whereto the rather shall his day’s hard journey 
Houndly invite him—his two chamberlains 
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• t ^ 

Will J ’with win(! and wasflail so conviiRjo, 

• » 

That memory, the warder of the brain. 

Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbec only : when in swinish sleep 
Their drenched nature's lie, as in a death. 

What cannot you and I perform upon 70 

The unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 
His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great (luell ? 

Mach. liring forth men-children only ; 

c 

For thy undaunted mettle shoidd compose 
Nothing but malc'^. Will it not be receiv’d. 

When wo have mavk'd with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us’d their very dagg(*rs. 

That they have done’t ? 

Lady M. Who dares receive it other. 

As we shall make onr griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ? 

Mach. I am settled, and bond ii]) 

Each corj)oral agent to this tciTibh* fcaj: 80 

Away, and mock the time with fairest show : 

False face must hide what the false heart doth know. J 

f tlremiL 

ACT FI 

i.'' 

StJENE J. InverffCJm. Court of Macbeth a castle 

Enter BANQUb, and Ft.eance wtth a torch before him 
s 

Ban. How goes the nighty boy ? 

Ele. The moon is down ; I have not heard the clock- 
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•Ban. And she goes down at twelve. 

Fie. I tak(* % ’tis later, sir. 

Ban. Hold, take my sword. There ^s husbandry 

■ 

in heaven, 

I'heir candles arc all out. 'i’akc thee that too. 

A heavy siunmons lies like lead upon me, 

And yet I would not sleep. Merciful powers, 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that natiin* 

• t • 

Oivos way to in repose ! 

Kntrr Mac^uktii, an^l a Serranl with a lo7'cli. 

Give me my swonl. 

Who’s there ? 10 

Marh. A friend. 

■9 

Ban. What, sir! not yet at rest ? The king 
a-bed : 

Hc‘ hath been in unusual pleasure, and 

Sent forth great largess to your olTices : 

This diainoiul he greets your wife withal. 

By the riariio of most kind host('ss ; and shut up 

Tri measIIreless. content. 

Mach. Being unprepary, 

• • 

Our will became the siu’vant to defect 

« 

Which else should free have wrought. 

Ban. All *s well. 

• • 

1 dreamt last night of the three weinl sisters : 20 

■ 

To you they have showed some truth. 

Maeb. • 1 think not of them : 

• ft 

Yet when wc can entreat an hour to serve, 

1 ft 

We would spend it in some words upon that business. 
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If yon would irraiit the tiino. 

lifin. At your kindest leisure. 

\fatib. If you shall cleav(‘ to my o()rfsent,'wh<?ii ^tis, 
It shall uiak(* lioriour for you. 

So J lose noiMi 
* * * * 

Ill seeking to au^uiont it, but still keoj) 

My bosom f ranehisM and :ill<»KiaVieo ci<*ar, 

J shall be coimaeird. 

}fnvh. Good rei)ose the whih’ ! 

/^//^ Thanks, sir : the liki* to you. .'{() 

• . 

I Kj‘Pt(nf Unnqno tntd Fh'fnwe. 

Mach, Go bid thy mistress, when iny drink is ready 

She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. 

I Kxit Serrartf. 

* 

Is this a dagger which T sei’ before iru*, 

The handle toward iiiy hand ? (’oine, let me clutch 
thee. 

I have thee not, and yet 1 sc'c thee still. t 
.\rt thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight ? or art thou but; 

A * 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation. 

PmexiediDg from fclie heat-oppressed brain ? 

I sec th(‘e yeh in form as palpable 40 

-Vs this which now 1 draw. ^ 

Thou murshalPst me the way that I was gc'ng ; 

And such all instrument J was to us(>. 

Mine cyfe arc made the fools o' the other senses. 

Or else worth all the rest : I see thee .still ; 

.(Vod on thy blade and dudgeon g^its of blood. 
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Whi<*.h was not so beforo. There no such thing i v , 

»• 

It is the bloody busiiH'ss which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. Now o\'r the one half-world ^ 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams iibuse oO 

• ¥ 

I'htJ curtain’d sleep ; witchcraft celobnitos 

• • 

Pale Hecate’s offerings : and wither’d Murder, 
Alarum’d by his sentinel, the Avolf, 

ff 

Whose howl his wahdi, thus with his stealthy pace. 
With Tarcpiiii’s ravishing strides, towaids his design 
Moves like a gho.st. Thou .siin* and linii-set eaith, 
Hear not my st(*ps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stoiu's prate of my wher(*aboiit, • 

And tjik<* the pr<‘sent horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it. Whiles 1 threat, he lives : 

r , . r 

Words to the Ins'it of deeds too cold brc'ath giv(»s. 

[-1 hrfi rhtgs, 

I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 

That summons thee to h<*aven, or to hell. \Kxit, 

• ■ 

■ 

St'KNK. 11. The Sdwe 


Kilter Lady M.v<'HKTir 

Latfy M, That which hath made them drunk hatli 
imide mo bold ; 

What hath quench’d them hath given me lire. Hark ! 

m 

Peacw ! 

It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 

Which gives the sterrrst godJ-night. He is about it: 
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The doors are open, and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores: I have drugged 
their possets, 

Tliat deatli and nature do contend about them. 
Whi’tlier tliey live or die.. 

Mach. [ WHhin\ Who’s there ? what, lio ! 

Lady M. Alack, 1 am afraid they have awak'd 10 
' And ^tis not don^^: the attempt and not the deed 

CoBfoumi^s. ^ Hark ! 1 laid their daggers ready ; 

• • 

Ho could not rniHs ^em. Had ho not resoiiibled 
My father as la* slept, I had done’t. My husband ! 


, Kithr MACBprni 

Maeh. 1 have done the deed. Didst tliou not hiiar a 

m 

noise ? 

Lady M. 1 heard the owl .scream and tin* en’ekets cry 
Did not you speak ? 

Marh. When ? 

Lady M. Now. 

Mach. As I de.seeiid(H.l ? 

Lady M. Aj. * 

Mnrh. Hark ! 

Who lies r the sci^nd chamber ? 

Tjady M. Donalbain.^ 20 

Mach. [Looh'hig on his ha?ids.\ This is a sony sight. 
Jjody M. A foolish thought to say a sorry sigiit. 
Macb. There's one did laugh in .sleep, and One 
cried ‘Murder V 

I'hat they did wake each other: 1 stood and heal'd them : 
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But they did say their prayers, and address’d tlieiii 
• * • 

Again to sleep. 

Tjody M. Tlicre ar<‘ two lodg’d together. 

* 

Mach, One cried ‘God bless ns !’ and ‘Amen’ 
the other ; 

As they had seen m(‘ with tliese hangman’s hands : 
Listening their fear, 1 could not say ‘Atiicii,’ 

When they did say ‘God bless ns !* BO 

Lmiy M. Consider it not so deeply. 

Mach. J?nt wherefore (joiild not I pronounce 
‘Anien’ ? 

1 had most need of blessing, and ‘.'Vinen’ • 

Stuck in iny throat. 

fjraUj M, ’riiesc deeds must not b(* thoiiglit 

Aft(‘r tliese wavs ; so, it will make ns mad. 

• c • •• 

Mach. Mcthonght 1 heard a voice cry ‘Sleep no 
moi’c! 

Macbeth does mnitler sleep’, -the iiinocVnt shjc]), 

• Sleep that knits up the ravel I’d sleave of can*, 

* m* 

The death <^f each day’s life, sore labour’s bath. 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 10 

Chief nourishcr in life’s feast,* - 

0 

Lady M. What do you iiieaii ? 

Mach. Still it cried ‘Sleep no more!’ to .all the 

t 

house: 

‘Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and therefore (Viwdor 

Shall *ifleep no more : Macbeth shall sleep no more.’ 

• * 

Lady M. Who was it that thus cried V Why. 
worthy thane. 
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You do iiiibciid your iioblo stroiigth, to think 

iSo bniinsiokly of things, (io get sonio water. 

And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 

Why did you bring these daggers from tlie place ? 

« 

'J'h(*y must lie there : go «*arry them, and smear 50 
"J'hc sleepy grooms with blood. 

Mofb. 1 ’ll go no mor(‘: 

• % 

I am afraid to think what 1 have* done ; 
l^ok on ^t again I dare not. 

Lady M, infirm «)f pniTJOse ! 

Give m(? the daggers : the* sleei)ing and the df*ad 
Are but as pictures : ’tis the eye of childhood 
«That fears a painted ii'*vil. If ho do bleed, 

I ’ll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 

J<’or iFninst seem their guilt. 

I A’/vV. Knochltiff within. 
Macb* Wlienco is that knocking ? 

I low is’t witH me, when every noise appals me ? 59 . 
What hands are here ? ha ! they pluck out mine eyes ! 
Will all great .Neptune’s ocean wash this ^ood 
(Mean from my hand ? No ; this iny hand will rather 

Th(* iiiiiltitudinous seas incarnadine, 

■ ■ 

Making the green one red. 

Ite-entrr L.\1)Y iMachetii 

[jfidy M. My hands are of your colour, but J 
shamed- ,, 

To wear a heai't so white. \KmM:kiny wifhhf.\ 

I hear a knocking 
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At the south entry : retire we to our ehainber : 

A little water clears us of this deed : 

How easy is it then ! Your constancy 

i • 

Hath left you unattended. yKtm(‘king wlihin.\ 

Hark ! more knocking : 

Oet oil your nightgown, lest occasion call us 71 

And show us to be watchers : be not lost 

% 

So poorly in your thoughts. 

Mm^h, To know iiiy deed, 'twero best not know » 
myself. \Kttof‘kht(/ withhi. 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! 1 would thou 

coiildst! ^ 

Sl’KNK 111. 7V/e iSV////r 

Knfpr n Porfpr. Kuorhiny trUUiu 

Portrr. Here’s a knocking indeed ! If a man 
were porter of hell-gate, he should have* old tiiniing 
the key. \Knorhin(f irithht,\ Knoek, knock, knock! 
Who K there, i’ the name of Beelzebub ? Here V 
a fannc'i*, ^that hanged himself on the exiiectation 
of plenty : come in time ; have napkins enow 
about you ; here you 'll sweat for ’t. \Kiio(‘kin(f 
withiiiA Knock, knock ! Who 's there, i' the 
other devil’.s naim^ V Kaith, here’s an eqiiivocator. 



sake, yef could not equivocate to heayen : O, com<‘ 
in, equivocator. [Knocking ivitlnn.\ Knock, knock, 
knock ! Who's then* ? Faith, here's an English 
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tailor come hithor, for stealing out of a French 
hose : come in, tailor ; here yon may roast your 
jjooao. [Krtofhrtg ?mtkin.\ Knock, knock; never 
at quiet! What ar<j you ? But this place is too 
<!ol(l for hell. I ^11 devil-portcT it no further: 1 

* m 

had thought to have lc>t in some of all professions, 
that go the primrose^ way to the everlasting^^bqniin*. 
ll^nocHfig inthin,] Anon, ^ anon ! 1 pray you, 
nmiember the porter. 1 Opem the gate. *28 

hJfiter Mac^duff and Lennox. 

Mof'd. Was it so l:it(», friend, ere you went to bed, 
.That you do lie so lat<* ? 

Port. Faith, sir, w<* wen* carousing till the second 

^0 

cock. 

Mard. Is thy mash'r stirring *.* 

Kntn' MACB^Tni 

(Jiir knocking has awak'd liiin ; here he comes. *29 
Lea. (iood morrow, noble sir. , 

Maeh. Good morrow, both. 

Mavd. Is th(‘ king stirring, worthy thane *? 

Mfwb. Not yet 

Mned. He did cominand mo to call timely on him : 

I have almost slipp'd the hour. 

Mewh. . 1 'II bring you to him. 

Macd. I know this is a joyful trouble to you ;» 

But yet 'tis one. 

Maeh. The labour we delight in physics pain. 
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This is the door. 

Macd. I ’ll nuiko so bold to eall, 

P\)r ’tis n»y liunlcd service. [ICriL 

Lch, Goes th(* kiiijjj hence to-day ? 

Mnvih Ho iloes : ho did appoint so. 

Leu, Tlu» night has boon unruly ; whore we lay, 40 

i )iir ohininoys wore blown down, and, as they say, 

Jjamontiiigs hoard i’ the air, strniige screams of death. 

And propliesying with jiccoiits t(irriblo 

Of dire conifjiistion aiKTconfns’d (‘vonts 

New Pitch’d to the wofnl time : the obscure bird 
* •*» • 

Clamour’d the livelong niglit : some say, the oartji 
Was fov(*i*ous and did shako. , 

Mach, *Twas a rough night. 

Lea. My young remoiiibrancc cannot parallel 
.\ fellow to it. 4!) 


Ih’-catcr Ma<T)(jkf 


Mard. O horror, horror, horror ! Tongue nor heart 
(^innot coiieoive nor name thee. 

W’hat’s the matter ? 


Mach, j 
Lca^ j 


Macd. CNinfnsion now hath imwh* his iiiast(*rpiecc. 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Jjord’s anointed toni))le, and stole thene** 

'Phe life o' th(* building. 

Mach. What is’t you say ? the life ? 

Lcn. M('aii you his majesty ? 

Macd. Approach tlu* chamber, and destroy your sight 
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f, 't ^ 

n itli a new GoVi;oii : do not bid mo speak ; 

%« 

5eo, and then spe^ak yourselves. 

\Kj.^tntt MA(*HKTif and Lknnox. 


Awak(*, awake ! 

Hiiifj: th(> alariiin-liell. Murder and treason ! (iO 

Baiiquo and Donalbaiii ! MalooJjii ! awake ! 

^Shake off this downy sleep, denth^s counterfeit, 

And look on death itself ! up, up, and see 
'I'lie frreat doom's ima^e ! Malcolm ! Banqiio ! 

As from yojir graves rise up, and walk like sprite*.-, 
To countenance this horror ! Ring the bell. 

I />V 7 / r/y/r/.s. 


- Knter Lady Macj^ktu 

JjOJfhj M. What's the business. 

‘That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house ? speak, sjieak ! 

M(wd. () gentle huly, 

Tis not for you to hear what I can speak : 70 

The repetition, in a woman’s ear. 

Would murder as it fell. 


Knttr Banqud 

O Bancpio ! BaiKpio ! 

•Our royal master’s murder'd. 

Lady M, , W oe, alas ! 

“What, in ow house ? 

• • 

Ban, Too cruel au>\where. 

Dear Dut!’, I prithee;, contradict thyself. 
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He-mter Macbeth attd Lennox, with Ross 

* Mneb, Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had liv'd a blessed time ; for from this instant 
There's nothing serious in mortality : ^ 

All is but t^s : renown" and i^rsUbo is^ (&ad; ^80 

The wine of life L drawn, and the mere Ices 
Is left this vatdt to brag of. 

Enter MatjCot^m antt Donai.bain 

Don, What is amiss ? 

« 

Macb. You arc, and do not know't: 

_ 4 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopp'd ; the very source of it is stopp'd. 

Mfwd, Your royal father's murder'd. 

Mai. O ! by whom ? 

Leu. Those of his chamber, as it bcem'd, had 
done't; 

Their hands and faces were all ba^d with blood ; 

So were their daggers, which unwip'^ we found 
Upon their pillows ; 90 

They star’d, and wen^ distilled ; no man's life 
Was to be trusted with them. 

Meuib, O ! yet I do repent me of my fury, 

That I did kill them. ^ 

Maed, ‘ Wherefore aid you so ? 

Macb, Who can be wise, aniaz'd, temperate and 
furious, 


3 
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Loyal and n^tral* in a moment ? No man: 

The expcaition of my violent love 

Outran the pauser^rcaBon* Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin lacM with his golden blood, * 

And his gashM stabs lookM like a breach in nature 100 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance : there, the murderers, 
Steep’d in the colours^ of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech’d witli gore : who could refrain, 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage, to make’s love known ? 

Lady 3f. Help mo hence, ho I 

Macd, Look to the lady. 

MaL [Afiide to Jhn.] Why do we hold onr tongues, 
That most may claim this argument for ours ? 

Don. [Aside to Mal^ What should bo spoken here, 
Whore our fate, hid in an augiir-holo, 

May rush, and seize us ? fx't’s away ; our tears 110 
Are not yet brew’d. 

• Mat. [Aside to Don^ Nor our strong sorrow 

Upon the foo^dt « 

Ban. Look to the lady : 

[Lady MacMh is carried cnU. 

And when we have our naked frailties hid, 

%• 

That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 

And question this most bloody piece of work, 

To it further. Fem and scrupleB shake us: 

In the great hand of Gpd I stand, and thcifi^ 

Against the undiyulg’d jireien^ I fight 
Of treasonous maR^.^ ^ 
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Maed. And so do I. 

All So al). 

Math. Let's briefly put on manly readiness, 120 

• •« 

, And meet the hall together. 

All Well contented. 

[Exeunt all but Malcolm and Donalbam. 
MaL What will you do ? Let's not consort with 
them : 

To show an unfelt sorrow is an office 

Which the false man does ea^y. I'll to England. 

Don. To Ireland, I; our separated fortune 

* 

Shall keep iis both the hofer : wh|g we are, 

^There's daggers in men's amileMme near in blood, 
\|The nearer bloody. 

Mai. This murderous shaft that's shot 

Hath not yet lighted, and our safest way 
Is to avoid the aitn. Therefore to horse ; 130 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But shift away : tlierc's warrant in tiiat theft 
Which steals ftself when there's no mercy left. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Outmde MacbefEa castle 
Enter Ross and an Old Man 

Old M. Three score and ten 1 can I’emomber well; 
Within the volume of whi^h dine I have seen ^ 
Hours dreadful and things strange, but this Slight 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

Boss. 


Ah, good fatlier, 
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Thou scesl^ the hcaveng, m tit>ubled wi(h 
Thratcn his bloody, stage : by the clock 'iis day, 
And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp. 

Is't night^s predom,tnance. or the day’s 8h%me,^ 

That darkness does the face of earth entmhb^ * 

When living light should kiss it ? 

Old M. ’Tis ttqciatural, 


Even like the deed that ^s done. On Tuesday h|,st 
A falcon towering in her pride, of place 12 

Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and kill’d. 

• m 

Ross. And Duncan’s horses—a thing most strange 

a1^kd certain- 
■ • 

Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 
Contending ’gainst obedience as they would make 
War with mankind. 

Old M. ’Ti8,said they eat each otfilcr. 

Ross. They did so, to the amazement of mjne^yes. 
That look’d upon’t Here comes the good Macduff. 


Enter UtitimJVF 


How goes the world, sir, now ? 

Mood. Why, see you not f 

Ross. Is’t known who did this mo^ tba^ bloody 


deed ? 22 

* 

Mad, Those., that Macbeth hath slain. > 

Ross. Alas, ^the day ! 

What good could they piietend ? 

^ Macd. "Tliey were shborn’d. 
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Malcolm and Donalbain, the king's tWo sons, 

Are stal'd away and fled, which puts upon jbhem 
Suspicion of the deed. 

Boss, 'Gainst nature still: 

it i * * 

Thriftiess ambition, that wilt ravin iTp ^ 

Thine own life's moans ! Then 'tis most like 
The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 30 

is -already nailed, and gone to Scone 
To be invested. 

Jto^s, Where is Duncan's body ? 

Maed. Carried to Coliuo-kill. 

•• 

The sacred storehouse of his predecessors • 

And guardian of their bones. 

Ross, Will you to Scone ? 

Mard, No, cousin, 1 '11 to Fife. 

Ross, Well, I will thither. 

Macd, Well, may you see things well done there : 
adieu ! 

ft 

Lest our old robes sit easier than our new ! 


Ross. Farewell, father. 39 

Old M, God's benisoi^ go with you, and with those 
That would make good of bad and friends of foes 1 

[Exeunt 


ACT ni 

Scene I. Forrei, 7%s pedure 

Enter Banquo ^ 

Ban, Hiou hast it now: King. Cawdor, Glamis, aU, 
As the weird womep promis'd, and 1 f^ 
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Thou play'dst mosi foully for: yet it was said 
It should not stand in thy posterity, 

But that my^lf should be the root and father 
Of many kings. If there come truth from them— 

As upon thee. Macbeth, their speeches shine— 

Why, by the verities on thee made good; 

May they not be my oracles as well, 

And set me up in hope ? But, hush ! no mcM 10 

Sennet sounded Entet Macbeth, as ling; Lady 
Macbeih, as queen; Leenox, Boss, Lords, 
Ladies, and Attendants 

Maeh. Here our chief guest. 

Lady M, If he had been forgotten, 

It had been as a gap in our great feast, 

And all-thing unbecoming. 

Macb. To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, n 
And I ^J1 request your presence. 

Ban. Let your highness 

Command upon me, to the which my duVes 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit 

Mach. Bide you diis afternoon ? 

Ban. Ay, my good lord. 

Macb. We should have else desirM youi good 
advice, » . 20 

Which Ml hath been both grave and prosperous. 

In this day^s ooundJ; but we 11 ta^ to-moirow. 

ODb' t far yon ride ? * 
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Ban, As &r, my lord, as will fill jip tho time 
^Twixt this and supper: go not my horse the better, 

I must become a borrower of tlie night ^ 

For a dark hour or twain 

* Macb, Fail not our feast. 

___ aa 

Ban. My lord, I will, not. 

Mach, Wc hear our bloody cousins are bestow'd 

S • 

In England and in Ireland, not confessing , 30 

Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With strange^invention : but of that to-morrow. 
When therewitlial we shall have cause of state 

9 •• 

Craving us jointly. ^ Hie you to horse : adieu, • 
Till you return at night Goes Fleance with you ? 
Ban. Ay, my good lord : our time* does call upon ^s. 
Macb. 1 wish your horses swift and sure of foot 
And so I do comiiiend you to their backs. 

Farewell. \E.nt Banquo, 

Let every man be master of his time 40 

Till seven at night; to make society 
The sweeter |felcumc, we will keep.ourself 
Till supper-time alone: while then, God be with you ! 

\Exeunt all hut Macbeth and an Attendant 
Sirrah, a word witli you : attend thosc^men 
Our pleasure ? 

Attend. They are, my lord, without the palace-gate. 
Macb. Bring them before ns. [Exit Attendant 
% To be thus is nothing; 

But to be safely thus: our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep ; and in his roydty of nature 
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Beigns that which would be fear'd: 'tie much he daresy 
And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 51 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety. There is none but he 
Whose being I do fear : and under him 
My genius is rebuk'd, as it is said 

4 f 

Mark Antony's was by Omsar. He chid the sistprs, 
When first they put the name of king upon me, 

/And bade them speak to him ; then, prophet-like. 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings : 

Upon my head they plac'd a fnutlcbs crown 60 
And put a baiTPi^becptre in my gripe, ^ ' * 

Thence to be wrench 'djvith an unlmeal hand, 

No son of mine succoeding. If't be so, 

For Banquo's issue have 1 fiFd my mind ; 

For them the* gracious Duncan have I murderV 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them, and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, the seed of Banqu^ kings ! 
Bather than so, come. Fate, into the list, 70 

And champion me to the utterance 1 Who's there ? 

Bp-enter Atiendxmtt icith two Mnrdirers 

•• 

Now go to the door, and stay there till we call. ^ 

* \Ejctt Attendant, 

Was it idftt yesterday we spoke together ? « 

Mrst Mur, It was, so please your highness. 

Maeb, * Well* then, 
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Hiave you oonsider^d of my speeches ? Know 
That it was he in the times i)ast which held you 
*8o under fortune, which you thought had been 
Our^innocent self: this I made good to you 
In our last conference ; pass’d in probation with you, . 
How you were borne^inliand, how cross’d, the 

instruments, 80 

Who wrought with them, and all things else that might 
• To half a soul and to a notion craz’d 
Say, Thus did Banquo.’ 

Mrst Mur, You made it known to us. 

Mach, 1 did so ; and W€‘nt further, which is no*^ 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your nature, 
Tha^ou can let this go ? Are you so gos])ell’d 
To pnISsr for this good man and for his issue, 

Whose heavy )iand hath bow’d you to the grave 
And beggar’d yours for ever ? 

First Mur, , We an* men, my liegc- 

Mach, Afc, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 91 

As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
ShoughSt wateivrugs and demi-wolves, arc dept 
All by the name of dogs : the valu’d file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle. 

The housekeeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
^ Hath in him dojs’d ; whereby he does receive 
^fkrticular ^dition, from the bill 
Chat writes them all ^ke : and sS of men. ' 100 
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Now if you have a station in the file, 

Not i' the worst rank of manhood, say^it; 

And I will put that business in your bosoms, 

Whose execution takes your enemy ofT, 

Chappies you to the heart and love of us, 

Who wear our health but sickly in his life, 

Which in his death were perfect 

Sec, Mur. I am one, my lieges 

AVhom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incens’d that I am reckless what 
1 do to spite the world. 

First Mur, And I another, 110 

So weary with disasters, tiigg’d with fortune, 

That I would set my life on any chance. 

To mend it or be rid on’t. 

Macb, Beth of ^ou 

Know Ban^uo was your enemy. 

Both Mur, True, my lord. 

Maeb. So is he mine, and in such bloody distance 

_ #« 

That every minute of his being thrusts ^ 

Against my near’st of life : and though I could 

With barefac’d power sweep him from my sight 

And bid fny will avouch it yet I must not » 

For certain friends tiiat are both his and mine, 120 

Whose loves 1 may not drop, but his fall 

Who I myself fitruck down : and ihence it is 

Thairl to your assistance do make love. 

Masking the business from the common eye 

For sundry weighty reasons. 
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Sec* Mur, We shall, my lord, 

Perform what you command us. 

Mrst Mur^ Though our lives— 

Meicb. Your spirits shine through you. Within 
this hour at most 

I will advise you where to plant yourselves, . 

Acquaint you witli the perfeet^py o' the time, 

The moment on,'t; for't must be ^^ne to-night, 130 
And something from the palace ; always thought 
That I require a clearness : and with him— 

To leave no rutJs hbr botciies^n the work— 

Fleance his son, that keeps him company. 

Whose absence is no less maUTial to me 
Than is his father's, must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour Resolve yourselves apart: 

I '11 come to you anon. 

Both Mur, We are resolv'd, ray lord. 

Macb. I '11 call upon you straight: abide within. 

[Etiuni; Murderers, 
It is concludfd : Baiiquo, tliy soul's flight, 140 

^f it find heaven, must find it out to-night. {Exit 

Scene n. The palace ^ 

Enter Lady MACBETfi and a Serrant 


Lady M, Is Banquo gone from court ? 

Serv, Ay, madam, but returns again to-night. 
Lady»M, Say to the king, 1 would attend his leisure 
For a few words. 

Serv. Madam, 1 will. [Exit 


Madam, 1 will. 
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Lady M. : Nought had, all 'a Bpent, 

Where our desire is got without content: 

Tie safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 

Enfe^* MAC^BErrH 

How now, my lord ! why do you keep alone, 

Of sorriest fancies your companions maldog. 

Using those thoughts which should indeed have died 
With them they think on ? Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard : what's done is done. 12 
Maeb. We have scoieh’d tlie snake, not killed it: 
She ^11 close and be lierbclf, whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

But let the frame,of things disjoint^ both tlie 
worlds buffer. 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly : better be with tlie dead, 
Whom.we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace. 

Than on die torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstosy. Duncan is in his grave ; 22 

After lifers fitful feyer he sleeps well; ' , 

Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice,domestic, foreignjevy, nothing 
Oan tou^ hiih further. 

Lady M. Come on * 

Gentle my lord, sleek o'er your ruggecypoks ; 

Be bright and jovial among your gaesjiB to-night 
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So shall It love ; and so, 1 pray, be you : 
your rememjsrance apply to Banquo ; 30 

Present him eminence, both with eye and tongue : 
Unsafe the while, that we • 

Must lave our honours in these flattering streams, 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts, 

Disguising what tliey arc. 

Lady M. You must leave this. 

Macb» O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife 1 
Thou know'st tliat Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 
Lady M, But m them nature’s co^y ’& not eterae. 
Macb. There’s comfort yet; they are assailable ; 
Then be thou jocund, t Ere the bat hath flown 40 
His cloister’d flight, ero to black Hecate’s 
summons 

The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful n 9 te. 

Lady M. What's to be done ? 

Macb. Bc^innocent of the knowledge, dearest chupk. 
Till thou applaud die deed. Come, seeling night, 
Sbarf.up the tender eye of pitiful day, 

And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that grpat bond 49 

Which keeps me pale 1 Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood : 

Good tffings of day begin to droop and drowse. 

Whiles night's black agents to their preys do rouse. 
Thou marvell’st at my words : but hold thee still; 
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Thing;B bad be^n make strong themselves by. jll; 66 
So, prithee, go ydth me. [Exefmt 


Scene JU. A park near the pdlaee 
Enter three Murderers 


First Mur, But who did bid tlice join with us ? 

Third Mur, Macbeth. 

• » 

3ec^ Mur. Ho needs not our mistrust; since he 
delivers 

Our offices, and what we have to do, 

To the direction just. 

E^rst Mur. Then stand with us. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day: 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the tiniely inn, and near approaches 
The subject of our watch. 

Third Mur, Hark ! I hear horses. 

Ban. I Within] Give, us a light there, ho ! 

Sec. Mur. Then 'tisthe : the rest 

•^1 <- i - 

* That are within the note of expectotion 10 


Already are the court. 

First Mur. His hoirees go about. 

yMrd Mur. Almost a mile : but he does usbally— 
So all men do—from hence to thf* palace gate 
it^hoir*TOlfe‘ 

Sec. Mur. A light, a light! * 

Third Mur. Tis he. 

First Mur. Stand to^t 
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Enter Banquo, and Fleance mih a torch 

Ban. It will be rain to-night 

First Mur. Let it come down. 

[They set upon Banquo. 
Ban. O, treachery! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly ! 
Thou mayst revenge. O slave ! 

[Dies. Fleance escapes. 
Third Mur. Who did strike.out the light ? 

Mrst Mur. Was't not the way ? 

Third Mur. There’s but one down ; the son is fled. 
See. Mur. We have lost * 20 

Best half of our aflair. * 

First Mur. Well, let’s away and say how much 
is done. [Exeunt. 

// Scene IV. Hall in the palace 

A banquet prepared. Enter Macbeth, Lady 

Macbeth, Ross, Lennox, Lords, and Attendants 

* 

Maeb. You know your own degrocs; sit down: 

At flrst and last a hearty welcome. 

Lords. Thanks to your majesty. 

Maeb. Ourself will min^glo with society 
And play the humble host. 

Our hostess keeps her state, but in best time 
We will require her, welcome. 

Lady M. Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our 
friends; 
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For my heart bpeaks they are welcome. 


Enter fiist Murderer, to tlie door 


Mach* Sec, they encounter thee with their hearts^ 
thanks. 

Both sides are even : here I ^11 sit i’ the midst: 10 

lai^e in mirth; anon we ^11 drink a measure 
The ti^le round. \Approachhig the door\ 

^ There's blood upon thy face. 

Mur* Tia Banquo's then. 

i If'* 

Mach* Tis better thee without than he within. 

Jb he dispatch'd 

Mvr* My lord, his tlu*oat is cut; that I did for him. 
Mach* Thou art the best o' the cut-throats: yet 
he's good 

That did the like for Flcance: if thou didst it. 

Thou art the nonpareil. 


Mur. Most royal sir, 

Fleance is 'scap'd. 20 

Marik \Aside\ Then comes my fit again: I had 
else been perfect, 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. 

As broad and general as the casing air: 

J&t now I am cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in 
j[Cffl)|aucy doubts and fears.—But Banquo's safe ? 

^ Mur. Ay, fiiy good lord: safe in a ditch he 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head; < ^ 

The least a death to nature. 

Mach* Thanks for that 
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[Aside] There the grown serpent lies; tlic ^rm^ 
thRt^s fled 

Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 

) 

No teeth for th<^ present. Get thee gone: to-morrow 
We'll hear^our&elvea again. Ijffrit Murderer 

Lady M. My royal lord, 32. 

You do not give the cheer: thc^feast is sold 
That is not often vouch'd, while 'tie a-making, 

TTis given with welcome : to feed wore best at hoaiO>t 
Prom'thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony; 

Meeting were bare >vithout it. . 

Mach. Swo('t remembrancer! 

Now good digestion wait, on appetite, 

And health on botli ! 

tjcn. A lay't please your highness sit. 


The Ghost 0/" Banqiio ettteis , and .sits in 
MACBf-rTH'H place 

Mach. Here had we now our coiiiitrj 's jionour* 
roof'd, • 

Werfe the grac'd person of our Bnnquo present; 

_ * p 

Who may I rather challenge for unkindness 42 
Than pity for niischanee ! 

Ross. His absence, sir, 

Lays blame u]>on his promise. Please't your highnesttf^ 
To gra^ us with your royal company. 

McuM •The table's fuU. 

L^n. Here is a place reserved, sir. 

Mach. Whore ? 

4 
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Len, Hcit, my good lord. Wliat U 't that moves 
your highness ? 

Macb, WhU*h of you have* done this ? 


lA^rds* AVhat, iny good lonl ? 

Maeb, Thou eaiist not say I did it: never shake 

• • • • 

Thy gory loc^ks at me. 

Rjoss. Gentlemen^rise; his highness is not well. 52 
Sit, wprtliy friends: my lord is ofixm thus, 
bepn from his youtli: pray you, keep seat; 
is momentary ; upon a thought 
He will again b< Well : if rnueh you note him, 

*«n . m * ^ 

You shall offend him and extend hiv passion 

j , I •« 

Feed, and r^'gard him nut. t An* >ou a man ? 

M(wh, Ay, and a bold one, that dar<> look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 

Ladtf M, <) i>i*opef '>tnft’! 

'riiis is tin* very painting of your f(*ar : 

'riiis is the air-drawn dagger which, yon said, 62 

Led you to Duncaiu (), these 6aWand starts, ^ 
Impostors to true f<»ar, would well became ^ 


A woman'?, story at a wiiitei*'s fire, ^ 

Authoris'd by ter graiidam. Shame itself ! ^ 

Why do yoti make such faeces ? Whc*n all's done, 
You look but on a stool. 

Mnrb, lYithee, a«c there ! b(*hold ! look ! lo ! 

a 

l^w say you ? 

Why, what care 1 ? If thou dttist nod, spekk*too. 

If ebamel-houses and our graves must send 
'those thutw'o bury, hark, our iiioniinient', 72 
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Shall bo tho maws of kiVs. Gkoat 

jady 3/. What, quite unniannM in folly ? 

Atrtfb, Jf 1 stand hero, 1 saw him. 

Lady M. Fio, for shame ! 

« 

Mart. Blood hath boon <hod oro now, i' the oldon 

« 

Eri' hnniano statutc» 1 )iirg^tl tlio $>ontlo weal; (time, 
V>, and hiiico too, niurdors have b<‘on i)orfonn^d 
'Poo torriblo for tho (‘ar : tho time Jias been, ^ 
That, whoji tho brains woro out, tho roan wonhl 
AikI thoro an oiul; but now they ribo a^ain. 

With twenty AtoKal murders on their crowns, . 
And push ns troin our stools : this is more stian]^o 82 
Than inch a imirdor i*^. 

Lady 3/. \J\ woitljj lord. 

Your noble irionds do lack > on. 

I <lo forget. 

Do not niUM* at nifs m> most worthy friendb ; 

J have a strange intirniit}, which is nothing 

those that know me ('nine, lo\ e and health to all; 

Then I 'll sit dbwn. (ji\e me bf>me wine, fill full. 

I (gillie to tlK‘ g( neral joy o' the whole table, 

And to our dear friend BatMiiio, whom we miss ; 

Would Kj' were here ! to all and him wo thirstj ‘ 

* 

\nd all to all. 

Lotds, Oiir duties, and the jiledge. 92 

, Jff-Whter Ghost 

Math, Avaunt! and quit m> sight! lot tho earth 
hide thee ! 
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Thy boaes are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with. 

Lady M, Think of this, good peers, 

a 

But as a thing of custom : ^tis no other ; 

Only It spoils the pleasure of the time. 

Macb, What man dare, I dare : 

Ap|>^ch thou like the rugged Russian bear, 

Thi arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcah tiger : 

Take any shape but that, and my nrm neit'cs 102 
Shall never tremble : or be alive again. 

And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 

If treinbling I inhabit then, protest me 

The babV of a '^1. Hence, horrible shadow ! 

iftreal mockery, hence ' \Ezff Oho^t 

Why, so : being gone, 

I am a man again. Pray you, sit still. 

Lady M, You have displaced the mirth, broke the 
good meeting, « 

With mo'^t admired disorder. 

Macb. Can such things be, 

And overcome us like a summer's cloud, y 
Without our special wonder ? You make me strange 
Even to the disp^lRon owe, * IIB 

^heg^DOW 1 think you can behold such sights. 

And ifeep the natural ruby of your cheeks,** 
Whe4»xnin^le blanch'd with fear. 

4 Boss. What sights, my lord ? 
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« 

Lady M. 1 pray you, speak not; he (p*ows wot^ 
and worse ; 

Question enrages him : at^once, good night: 

Stand not upon the order of your going, 
but go at once. 

Len. Good night; and better health 

Attend his majesty ! 

Jjady M. A kind good night to all 1 121 

[Exeunt nil Inti Macbeth and Lady M 
Mach, * Tt will have blood : they say blood will 
have blood: 

Stones have been known to move and trees to speak ; 
Aiigures and iinderatood relations have 
By maggot^pies and choughs and rooks brought forth 
The secret'st man of blood. What is the night ? f 
Lady M, Almost at^pdds with morning, which 
is which. I 

Macb, How say^st thou that MacdniT denies his 
person, 

At our gr'^at bidding ? 

Lady M, Did you send to him, sir ? 

• \ 

Mach, I hear it by the way, but I will send: 
Thcrc^s not a one of them but in his nouse 131 
1 keep a servant fee'd. 1 will to-morrow, 

And betimes 1 will, to the weird sisters: 

More shall they speak, for now I am bent to kno^ 
By the worst means, the worst. For mine own good 
All causes shall give way: 1 am in blood 
Stepped in so far tiiat, should I wf^e no more. 
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^tuniiii^ wcTo as tedioui^ go o'<t : 

Stranifp things I liave in head that will to hand, 
A\'hicli must bo acted <'ro they may be soauii’d. 
hat!If M. Yon lack" the season of ftll iiatiirc'i, 
sleep. 141 

Mffvh, C/Oine, we MI to sleep. My strange and 

self-abuse 

• % 

tlii‘ initiate fear that wants hard use : 

9 • 

We are yet but young in deed. | Krenut. 

ScKNE A fi^ath 

Thundn. Kntn thf three If7/r//e.s, meetiuq Ilcf'oh 

Fu'st Tf7//*/^. Why, how now, Hcn'ate ! yon look 
angerK. 

• r 

lief. Hav(' I not V(Mison, beldnni'^ as y<Hrjire, 
Sa\TeN and over-}>ohl ? How did >ou (hire 

To tnide and tnittic with Maebeth 

•• 

In riddles and aifairs of death ; 

« • 

And I, tlie mistress of your ehanns, 

The elos<' contriver of all harin'*. 

r 

Was nevcT oaird to bear my jwrt, 

Or show the glory of our art ? 

And, which is worse, all you have d<»ne 10 

Hath been but for a Waywaixl mui. 

Spiteful an^ wrathful; who, a** others do. 

Loves fqy hie own ends, not for yon. 

But make amends now : get you gone, 

Jkad at the pit of Acheron » 

Meet me i'the morning : thither he “ 
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Will como to know his dostiuy : 

Your vpssols and > our spells pw»vi(le, 

Your charms and <*very thing beside. 

I am for the air ; this night TU spend 
Unto a dismal and si fatal end: 

'* I ^ * 

Great business must be wroujjlit (*pe noon ; 

U|Km the corner of the iwum 

There liaiig'i a vaporous drop iiroioiiiid , 

• • 

I'll cateli Jt <Te it eonie to ground • 

And that distil I’d b> magie slejghts 
Shall raise such artificial sprites 
As by the strength of their illusion 
Shall draw him on to hi** eonfiisioii. 

He shall spurn fati, s<*orij death, and bi'sii ‘10 

Hib hopeg ’bove wisdom, grace .md fear • 

And yon all know sec^lr^t^ 

Is8 mortals’ eliiofest eneim. 

\Mtfsff attfi a •souq wtthm Vome awa\, 

. come awav’t eike.^ 

Hark ! I aiifeall’d ; in\ little spirit, see, ^ * 

Sits in a fogg\ eloiid, and sta>s for me. |jKr?7. 

Fn^t Wdrh. Uoine, let’s make haste ; she *11 soon 
be ba(‘k again. \KtrfOff. 

S( KM*: VI. Fonts, The pa face 

T 

Knfet JiENNox and aytothfT Lotd 

• V 

Jjen, • My former spee<*he« have but^ hit voiir 
thoughts, ^ 

Wlijeh eaii interpivt further ; onl> I sav 
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The gracious 


Was pitied, of Macbeth marry, he was dead :— 
And the right-valiant Banquo walk'd too late ; 

Wliom, you may say, if't please you, Flcauce kill'd, 
PW P'leance Bed : men must not walk too late. 

Who canuod want tlio thought, how muiistrous 
It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 
To kUl their gracious father ? damned fad ! 10 

How it did grieve Macbeth ! did he not straight. 

In pious rage, the two delinquents tear. 

That were the slaves of drink and thralls of sleep ? 
Was not tliat nobly done ? Ay, and wisely too ; 

For 'twould have anger’d any heart alive 
To hear the men deny^ ’t. So that, I say, 
k He has borne all things well : and I do think 
That, had he Duncan’s sons under his key— 

As, an’t pleabC heaven, he sliall not—they should Bnd 
What ’twere to kill a father; so should P'lcance. 20 
But, peace ! for from broad words, and Vjauso he fail’d 
Hi$ presence at the tyrant’s feast, I hear, 

Macduff lives in disgrace. Sir, can you tell 
Where he bestows himself ? 

Lord. Th(* son of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant hojds the dAe of binh. 

Lives in the English court, and is r«Kseivcd 
Of the most pious Edward with such grace * 

Ttefe the malevolence of fortune nothing 28 

Takes from his high respect. Thither Macduff 
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Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid 
To wake Northumberland and warlike Siward: 

That by the help of these, with Him above 

To ratify the work, we may again 

Give to our tables meat, sleep to oiu* nights, 

BVee from our feasts and banquets bloody knives. 

Do faithful homage and receive free honours: 

All which we pine for now. And this ^report 
Hath so exasperate the king that he 38 

Prepares for some attenqit of war. 

Len. Sent he to Macduff? 

Lord, He did: and with an absolute ‘Sir, not 1,* 

m 

The cloudy mesbonger turns me hib back, 

And hums, as who should bay, ‘You '11 rue the time 
That clogs me with this answ(T.' 

Len. And that well might 

Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide Some holy^angel 
Fly to the court of England and unfold 
His massage* ere he come, that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 48 
Under a hand accurs'd ! 

Lord, 1 '11 send my prayers with him. - 

\ Exeunt, 

y ACT IV. 

ScKNE I. A Cavern, In the middle^ a boiling cauldron 
Thutider, Enter the three Witches 

First Witch. Tliricc the brinded cat hath mcw'dli 
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See. Wttck. Thrice niid onct' tlio hedgo-pig wliiu'cL 
Third Witch. Hardier cricb : Tia time, *tis tiino.' 

First Wtich. Round about the cauldron go : 

In the poison’d entrails throw. 

Toad, tiint under cold stone 
Days and nights has thirty one 
♦Swcltt^rid venom sleeping got. 

Boil thou first i’ the charmed pot. 

Afi. Double, double toil and trouble ; '10 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 

.1 I 

See. Witch. Fillet of a fenny snake, 

fn the cauldron boii and bake ; 

Eye of newl, and toi* »>£ frog, 

Wool of bat, itnd topgue ot dog. 

Adder’s fork, and blind-worm’s sting, ' 

Lizard’s leg, and howlet’s wing, 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

* 

AIL Double, double toil and trouble ; 20 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble. i 

Third Witch. Seale of dragon, tooth of wolt, 
Witohe^’ mummy, maw and giilf^ 

Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark, 

•• • 

Boot of hemlock digg’d i’ the dark, 

Lwer of blaspheming Jew, 

Oalt ot goat, and slips of yew 
Sliyer’^Ti^he moon’ji eclipse, t 

Nose of Turk, and Tartaris lips 
Fiugor of birth-strangled babe 


30 
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•Wtch-deliver'd by a drab, 

Make the gniel diiek and sfaC^ 

Add therato a tifzcr’s eliaiidroii. 

For the iiigri^ients of our cauldron. 

AU. Double, double toil and trouble ; 
l%e burn and cauldron bubbi(‘. 

Witch, ("ool it with a baboon’s blornl, 

Then the eliann is firiu aiui jrood. 

htfiei Hk< ati: 

Hvt. (), well done ! 1 ecmimend >oiir pains ; 

And every one shall shan* i’ the gains : ■ 40 

And now about the cauldron sing, 

Ijike elve*^ and jairi(>s in a ring, 

Fiieluuiting all that you put in. 

oftfi ft •<ottq • ‘Black spirits', Ac. 

\FIerntc retires. 

Set. Wttfh, Ib tin* jiriekiiig of iny thiiiiibs 
Soinothing wicked this wa> e(»Mi<‘s : 

•Open, locks, 

Mlioever knocks ! 

Ettter Macbeth 

Maeh, How now, you secret, black, and midnight 

hags ! 

What is't you do ? 

Aik ^ A deed witltont a name. 

Mncb, I conjure you, by tliat which you profeaf*, oO 
Howe'er you come to know it, answer in<* : 
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Though you untie ilie winds and let thorn fight 
Against the churches ; though the yesty waves \ 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 

» ii - * t • • 

• Though bladed com be lodged and trees blown 
down; 

Though castles topple on their warders^ heads ; 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations ; though the 
treasure 

Of Naturc^s germens tumble all together, 

— • # • 

Even till destruction sicken ; answer me 60 

To what 1 ask you. 

I First Witch, Sp* ak. 

Sec, Witch, Demand. 

Third Witch. We '11 answer. 

First Witch. Say, if thou 'dst rather hoar it from 

our mouths. 

Or from our masters ? 

Maeb. (^all Vra, let me see em. 

Fi 7 'st Witch. Four in sow's blood, tliat hath eaten 

Her nine farrow ; gn*aHo that's sweaten 
* . ^ 

From the inurderer's^^bbct throw 
Into the flame. 

All. Come, high or low ; ’ 

Thyself and office deftly show ! 68 

Thunder. ^ First Apparition an armedJlead. 
Mach. Tell me, thou unknown power,— * 

First Witch* He knows tliy thought: 

H^ar his speech but say thou nought* 
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First App. Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth ! 
beware Macduff; 

Beware the thane of Fife. Dismisa me : enough. 

{Descends, 

Mach, Wliato^er thou art, for thy good caution 
thanks; 73 

Thou hast harp'd iny fear aright: but one word 
more,— 

Fyrsi Witch. lie will not be commanded : here's 
another, 

More i)otout than the fust. 

Thundci. Set owl Apparifion : a hlqpdy,Child. 

Sec. App. Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth ! 

Mnch. Had I tliree oars, I 'id liear thee. 

Sec. App. Be bloody, bold and resolute ; laugh to 
scorn 

The power of man, for none of woman born 80 

Shall harm Macbeth \ Descends, 

Mach Thenjive, Macduff: what need I fear of 
thee 

But yet l''ll make asburauce doubly sure, 

And take a bond of fate : thou shalt not live ; 

That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, 

And sleep in spite of thuhder. - * 

Thvnder. Third Apparifion : a Ckild^avwned, 
with a tree in his hand. 

• What is this. 

That rises like the issue of a king, 

And wcare upon his baby-brow the rpund *88 
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And top ot fiovemgiity ? f 

AN. Liston, hut «|)eak not to *t, 

, Thnd App. Bo Uoii-mottled. proud, and tako no 

euro 

Who diafcs who freto, or wboro <‘oiispiror <9 aro r 
Maobotl) shall never vanciuish'd be until 
Great Bh’imin wood to Jbmsinanc* hill 
Shall eon^e ajniinst him. [ihuentfs. 

}{uth. That wiii i}even,be : 

Who can iinpn^bs tin forest, hid the trcM* 

Unfix hia eartb-botind root ** Sweet hodeiiuMits ^ 

• c 

(Sopd! 

KebellioiiV head, nh< never, till the wood 

e ^ 

(>f Biniato rise, and nnr high-pla<.‘’d Mticbetli 
Shall live the lease of luitiire, ii^y his l^reath 
To time and mortal <‘ii^ioni. Y(»t iny heart 
'nirobs to know one thing : tell me, if jour ait 
C'an tell so much * shall Baiuiuo's issue (*ver 
Reign in this kingdom ? 

AN to know no i* loi e. 

Miacih I will lx‘ satisfied : deity me this, 

And an etc^mal fall cm yon ! Let me know, 
Why sinks ilial canldt^^n ^ and what noise la this * ^ 

Firaif Wtiifh Show ! 

.S(i*r** Wiifh • Show I ^ lOS 

Tkini 8li«>w ^ 

Show hfu eyes, aiud^grupr^. Us hea^ ; 
i^nm il|(e depart ! 
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A 9 how of eight Kiug», the last tttik ^ glafis hi hio 
hand; BAXi^tio^s Ghent following 

Matdf. Tliou Art too like tlie &x>u'it oi Banquo 1 'down 
Thy ^rown does ^enr mine oyc-bsllsr And thy h^r, 
I'liou other gold430und brOW» is like the first ^ 

A third i- like the former. Filthy hags ! 

Why do you show mu this ? A fomth ! Start* eyes ! 

^hdt will the fine stretch put to the crack of doom ? 

* 

Anotlier yet I A seventh 1 I '11 see no more : 11S- 

And yet the eighth appears, who beais a glass 

• ^ 
Which showbuino many more; and some 1 see 

'riiat two-fold ballb'aiid trcfljle sceptres cairy. 

Horrible sight! Now, 1 sec, 'tis true ; 

For the biood-bpl^ d Baiiqud biniles upon me, i 

And points arSem tor his, [Apparitioiis vanish.] ^ 

What, lb this so ? 

Ft/si WiUh. Ay, sir, all thib is ^ : but why 
Stands Mai^betli thus arnaKodly / 

(’nine, bistets. chqer we up htb spiiteh, 

And bhow the benl of onr delights : 128 

I ll^charm th(‘ air to give a sound, 

Wilder you perforin your antic round, 

That this groat king may kindly bay 

<)iir duties did his welcome pay *' ^ 

I The Witches dtstict , anti then vn/itsh, » 

• tvith Hepate^ 

Jjfogh, ^ th<*y V Gode t let tlud 
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Staud aye lEocwcd lo the calendar! 
<|jpme in, lihere I 


J^itef LekI^ox 

, •* r ♦ 

Len What 'a yotip grac^^^'will ? 

" MacL Saw you the wetfd slaters ? 

Xfi». No, my lord. 


MtiA CaiQ6 <^e> not by you ? ^ 

Xj&n. ^ No indeed, my lord. 

Maa^. Infected be the air whereon fiioy lidc, 

And damn’d all those th£t trust them ! I'*did hear 
The galloping of hitrse ; who Was 't came by ? 140 

Ijen* TTis two oi three, my lord, that bring you 


■^ord 

Mppduff is fled to Engt&nd. 

Mwib Fled to England ! 

Lm Ay, my |^^d lord. ^ 

3fao6. [jlaedsl Time, thou antidgatcst my dread 
csq^loits : / , 

The flighty purpose never is o’er{oQk «i 
Unless the deed gQJwith it; from this moment 
The very of my heai^ shall be 

The firstlings of^land. And oven now, 

To ctown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and 
done: * * * 


^e casti^ of MacduiF 1 will surprise ; 150 

Seize upcdi Fife ; gi^ to the edge o’ the sword» 

9ia his babes» and aj^ untcolui^ sotils 

boiyi^ like a Iodi I. 
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This deed I '11 do, before this purpose cool: 

But no inon* sights !—Where are these gentlemen ? 
0)me, bring me where they are. [Exeunt. 

• Scene If. Fife. Macduff's Caaile 

Enttr Ladv Mac’Duff, her Sotu and Ross 

L. Mm‘d. What had he done to make him fly tlie 
land ? 

Itoss. You must have patieiice, madam. 

L. Macd. He had none : 

His flight was madness : when oiir actions do not. 
Our f(*ar8 do make us traitors. 

Rons. You know not 

Whether it was his wisdom or his fear. 

L. Macd. Wisdom ! to leave his wife*, to leave his 
babes. 

His mansion and his titl<*s, in a place 

From whence himself docs fly ? He loves us not: 

He wants the natural touch ; for the poor wren, 

'File most dimilnitive of birds, will fight— 10 

Her young ones in her nest—against the owl. 

All is the fear and nothing is the love ; 

As little is th<* wisdom, where tlie flight 
8o runs against all reason. 

Ross. My doar(‘st coz, 

I pray you, school yourself : but, for your husband, 

He is noble, wise, judicious, and b(*st knows 

The fits o' the season. I dare not speak much further: 

But cruel arc the times, when we are traitors 
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no 

And do not know our&plvea, wh«*n wp hold rumour 

^ I* 

From what wo foar, yet know not what wo fear, 20 
But float upon a wild and violent sea ' 

Raeh way and move. I take my l(*ave of yon : 

Shall not be lon^ but I ^11 be here atpiin. 

w 

Thinjj'i at the worst will cease, or else eliinb upwanl 
To what they were before. My pretty cousin, 

Blessinj; upon you ! 

Mj. Mar(L FatluT’d he is, and yet he ^s fatherless. 
Ross. 1 am so much a fool, should 1 stay loiiqtT, 

It would be Illy disjrraee, and \oiir discomfort: 

I take my l(*ave at eiice. 

L. Mftrd. Sirrah, your father 's dead : 30 

And what will you do now ? IIoW will you live* ? 

Sotf. As birds do, mother. 

fj. Marti. What! with worms and flies ? 

Soa. With what I get, I m<*an ; and so do they. 

!j. Marti. Poor bird ! thou Mst never f<»ar the 
net nor lime, 

'rh(‘ pitfall nor the iriii. • 

iSo7/. Why should I, mother ? Poor birds they arc* 

• ' 4 

not set for. 

My father is not dead, for all your saying. 

L. Marti. Y(*s, he is dead : how wilt thou do for 
a father ? 

i^oa. Nay,*how will yon do ft»r a husband ? 

L. Marti. Why, f can buy me twenty at aiiy 
market. fO 

*S’o7?. 'Phen you Ml buy 'em 1y» sell again. 
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Ij, Maed. Thou speak’st with all thy wit-; and 
yet faith. 

With w'it cMiouf^h for 

, Son, Was my fiitlioi* a traitor, inotluT ? 

m • 

L. Mwd. A>, that ho wa^. 

Son, What is a traitor V 

Ij. Mncd. AVliy, oii(» that '^woai's and lios. 

Son. And lx* all traitors that <!(► so ? 

Ij. Mard. Kvory om* that doos so is a traitor, and 
must bo hnntrc'd. 

Son. And must thoy all bo hanffod that swoar and 
lio ? 

Ij. Macd. Kvory oiio, ol 

Son. Who must Iriiij; thorn ? 

Ij. Mnrd, Wliy, tho hoiw‘st inoii. 

Son. Thou tho liars and swoar<‘rs aro fools, for 
thor<» aro liars and sW('ar(M's onow to boat th(‘ hnnost 
inon and han^ up llioni. 

L. Maed. i*fow, (bul holj) tho(', poor nionk<*y ! 

But how wiltlthoii do for a fathor ? 

Son. If ho woro doiul, youM woop for him : if 
you would not, it wore* a good sign that I should 
qnickly liavo a new fathor. t>l 

L. Maed. Poor prattlor, how thou talk’st ! 

Pjnter a Mkssi<l\okk 

Mes.'t. * Bless you, fair dame ! I am not to vou 
known, 

V * 

'rhouf^h in your state of honour I am pertV'Ot. 
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I doubt bome danger does approach you nc^arly : 

9 t 

If you will take a homely inan^s advice, 

Be not found here ; hence, with your little ones. 

To fright you thus, methinks I am too savage ; 

To do worse to you were fell cruelty. 

Which is too nigh your p(*rson. Heaven preserve you 
1 dare abide no longer. [Exit. 

L, Mof fl Whither should I fly ? 71 

I have done no harm. But I remember now 
I am in this earthly World, wh(*re, to do harm 
Is often laudable, to do good sometime 
Accounted dangerous folly ; why then, alas, 

Do 1 put up that womanly defence, 

To say I have done no harm ? 

EHtn’ MlTllDKREIlH 

What are these faces ? 

Mur. Where is your husband ? 78 

L. Mard. F hope in no place so iinsanctifled 
AVhere such as thou mayst find him. ‘ 

Mur, He a traitor. 

Son. Thou licst, thou ahag-hair'd villain. 

Mur. What! you egg. 

Young fry of treachery ! I Stabbing bin?. 

So??. He has killed me, mother : 

Run away, I pray you ! 

• [Dies. 

[Exit Lady Macdufff c?'yi?ig ^A[u?'der V Ex€u?it 

????i'?dere?-s^ fo1lmvi?^g her. 
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SrENK 111. Kitgfnud. Before the King's palace 

Enter Mal(’<^t^m and Macditff 

Mat, Let us soi'k out some desolate shade, and 
there 

Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Mncd. Ij(‘t us rather 

I lold fast the moitnl .sword, and like good men 
Bestride our dowii-fairn birthdoin. hiieh new morn 

4 

New widows howl, new orphans ery, new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the faee, that it r(*soimds 
As if it felt with Scotland and yell’d out 
Like syllable of dolour. 

Mai. What 1 bc‘lieve 1 ’ll wail. 

What know believe, and what I can redress. 

As 1 shall find the time to friend, 1 will. 10 

What yon have spoke, it may b(‘ s(» perehanee. 

This tyrant, whose sole name blisters onr tongues. 
Was once tlioiight honest: you have lov'd him well; 
ir<' hath not touch'd you yet. 1 am young ; but some¬ 
thing 

yon may deserve of him through me, and wi.sdoin 

To otter ii]) a weak, poor, innocent lamb 

To appease an angry god. 

Mncd. I am not tr(‘aeherous. 

■ 

Mat. But Macbeth is. 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
In an imperial charge. But I shall crave your 
pardon ; 


20 
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That which you arc niy thoui^htH (‘annot transpose ; 
Andreis arc bright still, though the brightest foil ; 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of 
grace, 

Yet grace must still look so. 

Macd. [ have lost iny hopes. 

Mai. I*(*rchancc evi'ii tli(*i*o where I did find my 

- 

doubts. 

Why in that niwness l(*ft you wife and child 
'riiose precious motives, those strong knots of love— 
Without leave-taking ? 1 i)ray you, 

lx*t not my jealousies be your dishonours, 

* a 

lint mine own safet es : you may b(‘ rightly just, 
Wliatexer 1 shall think. 

MnrrI. Bleed, blecnl, jioor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure', 32 

For goodness dare not check thee ! Wear thou thy 
wrongs ; 

The title is afftHU’^d ! Fait* thee well, lord : 

1 would not be the villain that thou think’st 
P'or tlu- whole space that ’s in tin* tyranV^s grasp 
And the rich Fast to boot. 

Mai. die not offended : 

1 speak not as in absolute fear of yon 
I think our country sinks beneath the yoke ; 

Ft Aveep.s, it blec’dn, and each new day a gash -4-0 
Is added .to her wounds ; T think withal 
There Avoiild be hands uplifted in my right ; 

And here from gracious Kngland have T olfer 
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Of goodly thousands : but, for all this, 

When I sliall trc'ad upon the tyrant’s head, 

Or wear it <)n my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before. 

More suffer, and more sundry ways than ever, 

By him that shall succeed. 

Marti. What should he be ? 

Mai. It is myself I mean ; in whom F know 
All the parti<Milars of vice so grafted, 51 

That, when they shall be ()]>en’d, black Macbeth 
Will soem as 7)ur<» as snow, and the poor state 
Ksteem him as :i lamb, being comi)arM • 

With my confineless harms. 

Mncd. \ot in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d 
In evils to top Macbeth. 

Mai. 1 grant him bloody, 

IjUKunous, avaricious, false, deceitful. 

Sudden, nuilicioiis, smacking of every sin 

That has a name ; but tluTC's no bottom, none, 60 

In my voluptuousness : your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 

Th(» cistern of iny lust ; and my desire 

All continent imi)ediincuts would o’erbear. 

That did oppose my will ; better Macbeth 
Than such an one to reign. 

Marti. Boundless intemperance 

In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 

• -t 

Th’ untimely emptying of the happy throne. 
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And fall of many kings. But fear not yot 

To take upon you what is yours ; you may 70 

Convey your pleasures in a spacious jdenty, 

And yet seem cold, the time you may so hoodwink. 
We have Aviljiiig dames enough ; there cannot be 
That vulture in yon, to devour so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 

Finding it so iiudinM, 

Mai. With this there grows 

Tn my most ill-eompos\l affection such 
. A stanchless avarice that, were I king, 

I should cut off the nobles for their lands. 

Desire his jewels ai d this otheFs house ; 80 

And iny more-having would be as a saiice 
To make me hunger more, that I shoidd forge 
Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal. 
Destroying them for wealth. 

Macd. Tliis avarice 

Sticks deeper, gi*ows with more ijernioious root 
Than suminer-secming lust, and it hath |)ecn 
The sword of our slain kings : yet do not fear ; 
Scotland hath foisons to till up your will. 

Of your mere own ; all these arc portable. 

With other gi’accs weighed. 90 

Mai. But I have none : die king-b<*co!nijig graces. 
As justice, verity, temperance, stableiiess. 

Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, , 
Devotion, patience, counige, fortitude, 

I have no relish of them, but abound 
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In tho division of each several crime, 

Acting it many ways. Nay, had I pow(T, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 

Uproar the universal peace, conloiind 
All unity on earth. 

Macfh C) Scotland, iScotlaiid ! 100 

Mai, If such a one* b(‘ fit to govern, speak : 

* 

I am as 1 have spoken. 

Macil. Fit to govern ! 

No, not to live. O nation miserable. 

With an untitled tyrant bloody-scepteFd, , 

When shjilt th*)u see thy whol(|som(» days again, 

Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own intenlietioii stands aeeurs\I, 

And does blaspheme his br<*ed ? Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king ; the queen that bore tlu'e, 
()ft(*iier upon h(‘r knees than on her feet, 110 

Died every day she lived. Fare thee well ! 

These evils thou vepeat’st upon thyself 
Have banishid me from Scotland. O iny breast, 

'Phy hope ends here ! 

MaL Macduff, this uobh‘ passion, 

f 1iild of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wip'd the black scruples, r(*coneil’d my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Into hij* power, and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste ; but God above 120 
Deal between thee and me ! for even now . 
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I put iiiysolf to thy diroction, and 
lTiisj)(»ak mi no own dotraction, here abjnro 
The tiiintK and blatnoH I laid upon myaolf. 

For sti*aniij(*rri to iny nature. I am.yet 
Unknown to woman, ii(‘Vor was forsworn, 

Scarooly have oovoted what was miiu* own ; 

At no time broke my faitli, would not betray 
T he de vil to his fellow, and dc'li^ht 
Xo less in truth than life ; my first false speakin^r 
Was this upon myself. VV’^hat 1 am truly, 131 

Is thine and iny p«)or countryto eoimnaiid : 

Whither indeed, befon* thy hero-approach, 

4)ld Siward, with f^n thousand warlike men, 

Already at a point, was settini; forth. 

Xow we ’ll together, and the ehanee of goodness 
Be like our warraiit<‘d (luarrc*!. Why are you silent ? 

MacfL Such welcome and unwelcome things at once 
’Tis hard to reconcih*. 

F4nfpi a Doctor 

4 

Mnl. Well ; more anon. Oomes the king forth, 

T pray you ? 140 

Doct Ay, sir ; th<*re are a crew of wrctch(‘d soids 
That stay his cure : their malady convinees 
The great assay of art ; but at his touch. 

Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand. 

They presently anumd. , 

Mat, I thank you, doctor. | Krit Doctor. 

Macft. What 'a the disease he means ? 
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MaL ’ ^Tis call'd the evil : 

A most miraculous work in this {rood king, 

Which often, since my hcrc-romaiu in England, 

I have seen him do. How lu‘ solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows : but strangely-visited peo[)le, 
All Hwoln and ulocr<uis pitiful to the eye, 151 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 

Hanging a golden stain]) about their necks, 

Put on with holy praycu’s ; and 'tis s])oken 
To the succeeding royalty lie leav(*s 
The healing benediction With this strange virtue. 
He hath a heavenly gift of projihecy. 

And sundry blessings hang about his throne 15ti 
That speak him full of grace. 

Macd. Se(‘, who comes here ? 

MaL My countpmvaii ; but yet I know him not. 

Kulf'r Ross 

Macd. My (‘ver-gentle cousin, weleonie hither. 

Mat. 1 kn^w him now. Hood God, betimes remove 
The means that makes us strangers ! 

Rosit. Sir, amen. 

Macd. Stands Scotland where it did ? 

7?o.v.v. Alas ! poor country ; 

Almost afraid to know itself. It cannot 1G5 

Be call'd our mother, but our grave ; where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile ; 

WhtTO sighs and groans and shrieks that rend the air 
Are made, not mark'd ; where violent sorrow seems 
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A modern ecstaHy ; the dead man's knell 
Ifi there scarce ask'd for who ; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 172 

Dying or ere they sicken. 

Macfh O ! relation 

Too nice, and yet too true ! 

MaL What's the newest grief ? 

Hoss, 'JTiat of an hour's age doth hiss the speaker; 
Each minute teems a new one. 

Marti. How does my wif<" ? 

Tto.ss. Why, well. 

MartL And all my children ? 

Ross. Well too. 

Mard. The tyrant lias not batter’d at their jieace ? 
Ros.s, No ; they were well at pc*ae(' when 1 did 
leave 'em. 

Mard. He not a niggard of your speech : 

how goes’t V 180 

Ro.ss. When I came liithcr to transport the tidings, 
Which 1 have heavily borne, there ran ^ rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out; 

Which was to my belief witness'd the rather 
For that 1 saw the tryaiit's pow^r a-foot. 

Now is the time of help ; yinir eye m Scotland 
Would crt‘at(* soldiers, make our women light, 

To doff theif dire distressc^^. 

Mai. Be't their comfojrt 

Wo are coming thither. Gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward and ten thousand men ; 190 
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An older and a better soldier none 
That Christendom gives out. 

Boss. Would 1 could answer 

This comfort with the like ! Hut 1 have words 
That would be howl’d out in the desert air, 

^Tw're hearing should not latch them. 

Mof^d. W^hat concern they ? 

The general cause ? or is it a fee-grief 
Due to some single breast ? 

Ross. No mind that’s honest 

But in it shares some woe, though the main ])art , 
Pertains to you alone. 

Mtwd. If it be mine 

Kee]) it not from me ; quickly let me hav(* it. 200 
Bo.ss. T^et not your <‘ars despise my tongue for ever 
Wliieh shall possess them with the heavi(*st sound 
That ever yet they heard. 

Mavd. Hum ! T guess at it 

Bf).s.s. -Yoiir castle is surpris’d; your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughter’d ; to relate the manner, 

Were, on the quarry of these luunler’d de^r, 

To add the death of you. 

Mftl. Merciful heaven ! 

What! man ; ne’er pull your hat upon your brows ; 
Give sorrow wo^s ; the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break. 210 
Mard. • My children too ? 

Ross. Wife, children, servants, all 

That could be found. 
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M(mL And L muat bo from thence ! 

My wife kilPd too ? 

/i?o.v.v. ] have Haid. 

Mai. Be comforted : 

[jOt’s make iis medicine of our great revenge, 

I'o cun* tliis deadly grief. 

M(W(L fie has no children. All my pretty ones V 
Did you say all ? () hell-kite ! All? 

What! all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoo]) ? 

Mai. Dispute it lik(* a man. 

Marti. I shall do so ; 

But 1 must also feel it as a man ; 220 

1 c»innot but n*member such things were, 

'I'hat were most precious to me. Did heavc’n look on. 
And would not take their part ? Sinful MacdulF! 
They were all struck for thee*. Naught that 1 am, 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 

Fell slaughter on their souls. Ffeaven r(*'tt them now ! 

Mai. Be this the whetstone of your sA^roixl: let grief 
C/onvert to anger ; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 

Mucfjl. O ! J could play tlie woman with mine eyes. 
And braggart with my tongue. But, g<’iitle heavens. 
Out short all intermission ; front to front 231 

Bring thou tl|is fiend of Scotland and myself; 

Within Biy sword's length set him ; if he 'scape, 
Heaven forgive him too ! * 

Mai. This tune goes mimly 

(iome, go we to the king ; our power is ready ; 
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Our Jack is nothiiicr but our leave. Maebctli 
Is ripe for sliakiiifr, and th<' powers above* 237 

Put on tlieir instruments. Receive what cheer 

• ■ m 

you may ; 

l^he nijrjit is long th»t never finds tiie day. | bheunf. 

A(T V 

ScKNK I. DuHsinanr. J Room hi. thv ('asth 
Entry ft Doctor of Physic amt a vVaiting-OenthiVOinan 

Doct. I have two iiichts watclied witii you, but cAn 
perceive no triitli in your re'port. Wlien was it 
slie last walk(*d ? 

dent. Since his inaj(‘sty we'iit iiit(» the fitld, I have 
se(*ii h(*r rise from hei* bed, throw her nightf^own 
upon her, unlock her closet, take forth ])aper, 
fold it, write upon ’r, read it, affc(*rwards seal it, 
and again return to bed ; yet all this while in a 
most fast sleep. 9 

Doct. A gr<*at pc'rturbation in nature, to I’cceive at 
once the benefit of sleep and do the effects of 
watching ! In this slumbcry agitation, b<‘sides her 

f 

walking and other actual performances, what, at 
any time, hav(» you heard her say ? 

(rent. That, sir, which I will not rei)oi*t after her. 

Doct. You may to me, and ’tis most meet you 
should. * 

Qent Neither to you nor a/iy one, having no 
witness to confirm iny speech. 19 
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l^nter IjADY Macbeth, with a taper 

Lo you ! here slu» conics. This is her very guise ; 
and, upon iny life, fast asleep. Observe her ; stand 
close. 

Voi't Ilow came she by that light ? 

Gent Why, it stood by her : she has light by her 
oontin^lly ; 'tis her command. 

Doet You see, her eyes are open. 

(}ent. Ay, but their sense is shut. 

Doci, What is it she does now ? Look, how she 
rubs her hands. 29 

Gent, It is an aecuistomed action with her, to seem 
thus washing her hands. I have known her to con¬ 
tinue in this a quarter of an hour. 

Lcuiy M, Y'et here ^s a spot. 

Doet Hark ! sh<» speaks. 1 will set_ down what 
comes from her, to satisfy my remembrance the 
more strongly. 

Lafiy M. Out, damned spot ! out, I'say ! One ; 
two: why, then, 'tis time to do ^t. Hell is 

murky ! Fie, my lord, fie ! a soldier, and afeard ? 

* 

What need we fear who, knows it, when noii(‘ 
can call our ])Ower to account ? Yet v ho would 
have thought the old man to have had so much 
blood in^hini ? 

J)of*t. Do you mark tl^t ? * 43 

Lady M, The thane of h^fe had a Avife : where 
is she now ? Wliat! will these hands ne^er be clean ! 
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No more o' that, niy lord, no more o' that : you 
tnar all with this slartinfr. 

Duct. Go to, go to ; you liavo known what you 

«• 

should not. 49 

f/rf/f, Sho has spoke what she* siioiild not, I am 
sure of that: Heaven knows what she has known. 

Lf/f/f/ J/. Here's the smell of the blood still : jilj i 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little ; 
hand. Oh! oh! oh! 

Doct. What a siirh is tlw*ri' ! The heart is son*ly 
eharj?(*d. 

(intf. I would not have Mieh a h<*ai*t in my bosom 
for tlie diatnity of the* whole* body. 

Dofl. Well, well, well. 

dent. Pray (lod it l/e, .^ir. (iO 

Dort, This (lise*ase is be*ypiiel iny prsietiee* ; yet 1 
have kimwn those* whieh luive* walke*d in their Rle*e]i 
who have elii'el Iwdily in their be‘ds. 

Lufltj M. Wash your haiiels, put on your night¬ 
gown ; look lieit so ])al<*. I te*ll yoei yet eigiiin, 
Baiiqiie) 's burie*d ; he e*annot eome* out em's grave. 

IhH. Even so ? 

■c 

Ijady M. 4^o bed, to bed ; the*re’s knoeking at 
the gate : come, eemie, eome, cenne*, give me your 

i ^ 

liand : what's de)ne cannot be undone : to bed, to 
be*d, to be*d. \Kxit. 

Dort. 'Will she go now to bed ’! 72 

Gen1, Directly. 

Dotd. Foul whisperings are abroad. Ibinatiiral deeds 

0 
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I)f> hn‘(‘d uiHiatiirHl troubles ; iutVeted iiiiiids 
To tlicir deaf pillows will discharire their seerc'ts ; 
More needs slu* the <livLii(‘ than tJie physieiaii. 

(lod, Ood forgiv<‘ ns all ! Look after her ; 

Ifejnove from her the na'ans of all anuoyaiiee, 

And still keej)eyes upon h<*r. So, good-night : SO 
My mind she has mat(>d and amaz’d my sight. 

1 think, but <lar(' not speak. 

(ient. (lOod-night, good doetor. 

I Kj'cttnt. 

-ScKM-: 11 . !’hr couHtnj //m/‘ UnKsittuiir 

trith ilnnn a ml rolottrs. Mentkith, 
C’aitiixkss, Ax(*rs, Lennox, <///// So[j)iEit.s 

Mritl. TIk' Kiiglish power is near, letl on by 
^[aleohu. 

His unele Siw.ard, and the gc»od Maediitf. 

* h ^ 

H(‘v<*nges burn in them ; for their d(*sir causes 

Would to th(‘ bleeding and the grim ahimi 

M\cit(> th(‘ mortified man. 

• « 

Aitg. \ear Birnaiii wood 

Shall we well m<*ot them ; that wa> are they <‘oming. 
(aifh. Who kiiow's if Donalbain bf* with his brotluT ? 
Lcii. For certain, sir, he is .lot: T hav(‘ a file 

ft 

Of all ^he gentry : thei’e i.** Siward’s son, 

And many iinrougii youths, that t‘ven now « 10 

Prot('st their first of murdiood. 

•• * 

Afpftl. What does the tyrant ? 
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Caith. (irt'at DiiiisiiiHiio h<* stToiigly fortifios. 

»« 

Somo siiy li(‘ V iiijid : ()tli(‘rs, that hat<‘ him 

Do fall it valiant jury ; hut, for <*<’rtain, 

IIo oaiiiiot biicklo his di'^tiMiipvrVI caiiso 
’ Whhin Hu* brll of riiii*. 

4 

Amj. Now <Io(*s ho fr(*l 

llis si'crct iniirdors ‘'Hokiofj: on his Itaiids ; 

X(»w ininiit(^ly r(‘Volts upbraid his faith-brcaoh ; 

"Flu^so ho oomiuaiidh ino%’o only in ooniniand, 

\4)thinu; in lovo ; now doi‘s In* fool his titio 1*0 

Ilatiir Iooko about Itiin, liko a triant’s robo • 

I "poll a dwartish thiof. 

Mruf. Who (lion shall hlaiin* 

Ills pi*s<<*rM sonsos to roooil anti start, 

Whoh all that is within him does oondonni 
«« 

It'^olf foi‘ In'inu: thoi’o V 

(futh. t*Il, niaroh wo on. 

To trivo obodionoc whor<* 'tis truly owM : 

\[<*ol wo tin* inodioino of tin* su*kly woal, 

And with hini^pour wo in our oonnhy’s imi^o, ‘JS 
Kaoh drop of us. 

l^dt. Or so much as it noods 

To dew tin* sov(*rt*it£n flowor and drown tin* 'W(*otls. 
Mako wo our niaroh towards Birnain. 

I Krc'ff/it marchhifi. 
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ScEXK III. DuHninane. *4 room in ihv rasffe 

Kilter Mai’iieth, amt Ati'endanth 

Mach, Brinfj mo no iiioro reports ; lot thoiii fly all : 
Till Biriiam wood removo to Diiusiiiaiio 
1 oamiot taint with fear. \Miat's the boy iMalooliii ? 
Wiis ho not born of woman ? Tho apirita that know 
All mortal consoqiionooH have proiioiiiio’d mo thus : 
‘Foar not, Macboth ; no man that's boni of woman 
Shall eVr liavo power upon thee*.’ Then fly, false 
thanes, 

And iiiin|;le with llio English epionres : 

The mind 1 sway by and tho heart I b(‘ar 

Shsill never saj? with doubt nor shake with foar. 10 

Knter a Servant 

The devil damn thee blaek, thon er(‘am-faeM loon ! 

% k 

Where gott’st thon that iroose look ? 

iSorr. There is ten thousand - ” 

Mavh. Geest*, \'i]laiii ? 

^rv, Soldi(‘i*s, sir. 

Mach. Go prick thy face, and oA'(T-red thy fear, 

Thon lily-liver'd boy. What soldiers. ]wt'‘li ? 

Deatli of my soul ! those linen elieeks of thine 

Are odfitiVsellotii to feat. \Miat soldiers, whty-faet* ? 

Serw The English force, so please you. ‘ 

Maeh, Take thv face heiiet*. [ KxiJ Servant, 

* ✓ 

Seyton ! f am sick at heart 
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AV^hoii I behold - Seytoii, 1 snv ! —This push 20 
Will eheer me ever, or disst‘at me now. 

J have liv’d loiiir eiioiiirli : my way of Iif<* 

, Is fall’ll into tin* sear, th<‘ yellow leaf ; 

^Viid that Avhieh should :ie(‘ompaMy old ai;e, 

As honour, love, obcHlieiiee, troops of fn<‘ndfl, 

] must not look to have ; but, in th(>ir stead, 

(hirses, iiotjoiid but deep, moiith-'homnir, breath, 
Whieh tin' jioor heart would fain_d(*ny, and tlare not. 
Seytoii ! 


KHirr Sky'I'on 

Sn/. W'Jiat’s your yjraeiims pleasure ? 
yhteb. W'hat news mor<‘ ? 

J.SV*?/. All is eoiifirmM, my lord, whieh was rejiort^ d. 
Math. I ’ll iijrhl, (ill from my bom's my th*sh be 
haek’d. :J2 

Giv(\ me my armour. 

.S'ey. ’Tis not ii(*('d(‘d yet. 

Maf’h. 1 ’fl imt it on. 

Send out more hors('s, skirr the <‘oiiiiti‘y round ; 

ITaiijr those that talk of fear, (jlive me mine armour. 
How does your patient, doctor ? 

Dort. Not so siek, my lord, 

As she is troubled with thiek-eominjr fan(‘ie.s, 

M'liJit keep her from her rest. 

Marti. (hire her of that : 

C^anst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 
i’luck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 


40 
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Sfi 

Kjizc out till* written trouble*'^ of tiu* iM'jiiii, 

And Avi li "func sw(M*t oblivions niitidoto 

(Mi'«iis(* tli<‘ stntt'M bosom of that |)(Tiloiis '■.tiilT 

M"lii<*h weighs tifam tiio Iioai'f V 

Dad. "riicrciii tin* i)ati(‘iit 

Must minister lo Inmsrlf 

✓ 

Mdfh. Throw ph.Asic to the dot>s, ] ’ll none ot it, 

0 

(V)iiie. ])iit mim* nnnoiir on ; ^i\'(> iii<> m\ staf1‘ 
Seyton, s<*nd out.—Doctor, the thanc" lly from me.- 
(’ome, Hr, dispatch. It thou conldst, doctor, <*:ist 
'rh<* Avater of iiH land. Ilnd her (liscan*, ol 

•t 

And pni't'e it to , soniul .ind iiri««tinc health, 

I AAoiild applaud thee to tin* v(‘r\ ec'ho. 

That should applaud ajiain. Pnll ’t olV, I hi}.— 
What rhubarb, senna, or what piiru:ati\e drnu, 

W'onld scour th(‘sc lOni^lish hein'cIlear’st tlion of 
them ? 

Ihd. Aj, my 4»ood lord ; V(»nr ro\al prt^paration 
Makes us li(‘ar sonicthinij:. 

Mndh Brinir it after me. 

I Avill not b(‘ afraid of d(‘ath and bane 

4 

'Fill Birnam for(‘st conn' to Dmisinane. (it) 

Dad. |Js/dr| W<'re I froiii Dimsiii.nie ,iAYa\ and 
dear, 

I 

IVotit at>ain,shonld hardlx draAv ni(* Inn'e. v/^ 
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S<'KNK IV. Coiinlni uvur Ih'ruant traftti 


I'uft'r, tt fth dnnn aitilntlonrs, MAr.(’oii.M, ()jj» Siwaim* 
nn*l his Sou, Macih i*’K, Mkntkitii, (’mtiinkss, 
An<;i's, Lennox, Kos.n oiuI Soldors, ounrhioff 

Mol. ('(Mi>iiis I liopo tli(‘(hiys :in> iicnr :it IimikI 
'I'lint will l>«‘ 2 

Mri/I. Wr (l<iiil)t it notliiiiijc. 

Sitr. \Vli:il wtMxl is this hcforc iis '/ 

,\frul. Tho W(mm| <»r Iiinirnn. 

Mol. Lh (‘vcn snMIi r h(•^\ liiiii (ir>wii :i 

mi • 1^ T 

m •m 

And bci'on* him : ^h('l'I)^ .slinll wc* sliii<ln\v o 

'rh<* iuiml)i‘iN of onr lios(. mid discovorv 

• ✓ 

Kit in r(‘i)ort of n*-. 

Soldfrr's It sli;dl In* dono. 

« • 

Siff. \Vc‘ Icjirn no otlirr but tlio c^onlidcnl tyrant 
K<‘f'i)s still in I)nnsin.Mn(‘, :in<l will ondiin* 

Onr scttiiiQ: .dr^wn bct’on*’t. 

Mol. ’Ti.s his iiiiiin hope ; 10 

Kor when* there is :idvajita'r<' to he iriven, ' 

Hotli jnor(‘ and h^ss hav<‘ mivfMi him the revolt, 

\nd noiK' .serv(> with him hiit (‘oiistraiiu'd thinu:s 

m ■ 

Whose hearts are absent too. 

« 

Mofd L<*t onr just eeiisiires 

h • 

Attend the trn(‘ event, and put we *»n lo 

I ndnst rio n s ^ sold ieivhi p. 

Siir. The time :iimrnHehe,s 
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will with due dorision iiiako us know 

What ^^(• shall say wc* have* and what owo. 

■ « 

• 'rinnijjlits sixviilativc their unsure hopes realte, 

Ihit (‘(‘I'lain issue stntkes must arbitrate, 20 

• • . 

'reward-, w'hieh advaiiee the war. \KretiHf^ uiftrchhig. 


S('KNK V. Dtntshwnc. Wiihht thr rasHc 


Kutcr iMa(*hkth, Skvto.v ^///</SoriDiKUH. /r/7// ifnnn 

ttm! rofonts 


Marlt, nam. out onr banneiN i)n the ontwanl 
wails ; 

erv is still, ‘'rhe\ et)ine onr eastle^s streiijafth 

Will laimh a sieirc to seorn ; here let them lie 

Till famine and th(‘ ajyu* eat them ni> : 

W<*re they iiol fore a with those* that should be ours, 5 
* * ■ 

W(‘ mit^lit have* nud them darrdnl, b(‘ard to bt‘ard. 

And Ix'at them backward home. 

[ J cry of nfnttett within. 


What is that noise* ? 

iSV*//. It is tin* ery of woiik'ii, my jrood lord. |y£!r//. 
Mav^ I have* ahueist fen’got tJie taste* e)t’ fe‘iU‘S. 
The time* has be*(*u, mv sense's woulel ha* ** eoedM 10 
•To he*jir a in’^jlit^shriek, and m> fell of hair 


Wemld at a elismal.treatise rouse and stir 
As life were* iii’t \ have supp’d full with InWrors ; 
Direness, familiar te> my slauuliteroiis thoughts, 
(^anuot once* start me*. 
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lir-cntet' Skvton 

Wlioroforo was that cry ? 

Sley. '^riic qiiccii, iiiy lorti, is dead. 

Math, iSlic should have died hereafter : 

• A ' 

7'here would have b(‘en a time for siieli a word. 

i 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

(Veeps in this pejEiy pace from dity to day, 20 

To the la^'t syllable of r<‘eord<*(l time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lifrhtcd fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle !* 
Life’s but a walkin;ir slaulow, a poor player 
That struts and hyts his hour upon the staj;e 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tah* 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Sigiiifyinij nothiiij;. 

Kulf^r a MesspHtjn' 

Thou eomest to use thy toniriie ; thy story (piickly. 

GAeious mv lord, iJO 

I should report that which J say 1 saw, 

Rut know not how to do it. 

jj^Iarh, Well, say, sir. 

Mess. As 1 did stand my watch upon the hill, 

I look’d toward Jiirnam, and anon, niethou^ht, 

'I'lie wood began to jiiove. 

MffefA Jiiar and slave ! 

• » 

2Iess. Let me eiidiin* your wrath if V be not so : 
Within this three mile may you see it coming 
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r say, a inoviiiti: "rove. 

Marh. ir lluHi spfjik’st false, 

Upon the iievr tree shnlt tliou bans alive, 

Till famine eliinr tli(*e ; if thy speeeli be >(><)th, 
f care not if thou dost for me as miieh. 


r ])^11 in resolution, and bt'^in 
To doubt the (*quivoeatiou of the fiend 
That lies like truth ; ‘Fear not, till Hiriiam wor)d 
Do eom<* to Diiusinane and now a wood 
C\unes t«)W:ii‘ds Diinsinam*. Arm, arm, and out ! 

If this whieh he a\ouches (iocs a])pear. 

There nor ilviiifr 1 (mkm*, iioi’ larrviiisj here. 

I Vin to be aweary of tlu* sun, 

.Vnd wisli th(‘ estate o’ the world were now uiKh)ne. 


Riiiff the alaruin-b(‘ll ! IIIow, wind ! come, wTaek ! 

.Vt l(‘ast we ’ll die with harnt<''S on our l)aek. \Fjrptnit. 


ScKNi-: V^l. Hpfhrp the ntsilr 

hhtlr)\ trifh linntf mut polofirs^ MALt’OiAf, Ou) 
Stwakd, AlAt’hrFF, am! fhdr Avnnj, tvith hon(jhs 

Mat. Now near <*nouu:h ; your leavy sen ens 

# • 

throw dowm. 

And show like those you are. Vou, worth uii<*le, 
Hhall, with nly <*onsin, your rij'lit noble son. 

Lead oiir first battle*; w'orlhy Maedutt'and we 

• *9 

Shall take utmn’s what else remains to do, *' 
Aeeordinss to our order. 

Shr. 


Fare you w’elh 
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Do Av*' hut Hiul tlu* Ivraut’s power to-iiiirlil, 
fjt't us he l)eatcn, if w<‘ csnuiot Hmlit. 

MactL :ilJ our triiiupcfs .speak ; j^ixe (hem 

all hi'f'atli, 

'Phose elaiuoroiis harhii>i»:(‘r> nf blood and death. JO 

I ExvmtL 

S<'K\K VII. AitoHu't fnu f (tf thr fivh! 
Alartttits. Enfvr A1 xriu-rni 
Mfuft. 'rh<‘y have lied me to a stake*; I eaiiiiot llv. 

' t * 

Ihil heav-liki' I must Hirlu the* e*oiirse. What’s lu* 

• * I • * 

'Phat was ue)t hoi’ii e>f \xomaii V Sueh a oue 
Am I tet tear, or lleuie*. 

Enin Yeu sej Siu xiui 

Ynuntf Sur. Wlia( is (liy name* ? 

Mnrh. Them ’It be* afraiel to hear it. 

Yotfinf Sifr. Xe> : theui^h the>u e*alPst thyself a 

hotter iiame* 

Than any is in lie>il. 

Miit-h. M\ name’s Maebeth. 

■ 

Yofutf/ Sifr, 'I’he <le\ il hinis(*lf eould not jm)- 
nemne*e a title* 

Mem* hate*ful te» mine* ear. 

Marh. No, ue)r niiire* I earful. 

Ytnniij Sitr. 'Phoii liest, abhoiTC'd tyrant ; xvith 
my sxvord 10 

I ’ll in’ewe the lie thou speak’s!. 
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[They fighty and Young Siirard is slain. 

Mach. Thou waHt born of woman : 

• • 

But swords 1 sniilq at. weapons laugh to scorn. 
Brandish’d by man that’s of a woman born. [Exit 

Atarmns. Enter Macduff 

Maed That way th(* noise is. Tyrant, show thy 
face : 

If thou bc’st slain and with no stroke of mine. 

My wife and childr<>n’s ghosts will haunt me still. 

I oaduot strike at wretched kerns, whose anns 

• • • 

, Are hir’d to bear their stiives ; either thou, Macbeth, 

Or else iny sword with an iinbatter’d edge, 

•» 

1 sheathe again undeeded. There thou shouldst be ; 
By this great clatter, one of greatest note 21 

. Seems bruited. Let me find him, fortvit^e ! 

And more I beg not. \ {Edt Alatnm.s. 

Enter Maloolsi attd Oid Siward 

Shv. This way, my lord ; the castle’s gently 
render’d : 

The tyrant’s people on both sides do fight; 

The noble thanes do bravely in the war ; 

The day almost itself professes yo^. 

And littln is to do. 

Mal?^ We have met with foes 

That strike bei^de us. 

8ho. Euterj sir, the castle. 29 

[Exeunt. Alarum. 
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Another part of the field 
Re-enter Macbeth 

Mach, \Vliy should I play the Roman £<^1, and die 
On mine own sword ? w'hilst I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them. 

Re-enter Macduff 

Macd, Turn, hell-^iouiid, turn ! 

Mach. Of all ipon else I have avoided thee : * 

But get thee back, my soul is too mu^h charg'd 
With blood of thine already. 

Macd. I have no words ; 

My voice is in ray sword, thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out! | They fight 

MaeK Thou losest labour : 

As easy mayst thou tlie intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress as make me bleed : 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 40 

I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born. 

Macd. Despair thy charm; 

And let the angel whom thou still hast serv'd 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd. 

Mnclh Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, 
For it hatli cow'd my better part of man : 

And be these juggling fiends no more believ'd. 
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That palter with ns in a double sense ; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 50 

And break it to our hope. I ’ll not fight with thee. 
MartL Then yield thee, coward, 

And live to be the show and gaze o’ the time : 

■ 

Wo/11 have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 

I’ainted iiimn a pole, and iiderwrit, 

‘Here may you see the tyrant.* 

Macb. I will not yield, 

'Jo kiss the ground before young Maleohn’s feet, 

¥m ^ 

And to be baited with the rabble’s curse. 

» 

Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 

And thou opposed, being of no woman born, (50 
Yet J will tiy the last : before my body 
J throw iny warlike shield. Lay on, MacdiifJ*. 

And damn’d be him that first cries ‘Hold, enough !’ 

\Kmntf fighting. Alnninm. 

Reirent. Fhttrish. Re~entet\ with dmm and 
rolonrs, Maia'ot^ai anp Old SiavarDj^ Ros.m, the 
other Thane-Sy and Rohiier.s 

Mat. 1 would the friemds w(‘ miss were safe arrived 
Siw, Some must go off ; and yet, by^these l^se<*, 
So great a day as this is che^ly bought. 

Mai. Macduff is missing, and your nobl(‘ son. 
Ross, ^our son, my lord, has jiaid a soldier’s,debt; 
He only liv’d but till he was a man ; r 

% tt • 

The which no sooner had his prowess confirm’d 70 
In the unshrinking station where he fought, 
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But like a man he died. 

Siw. • Then he is dead ? 

IfoAs. Ay, and brought oft* the Reid. Your cause 
of horrow 

Must not be measur’d by his worth, for then 

It hath no end. ^ 

Shv. Had he his hurts before ? 

■ • 

Hoss, Ay, on die front. 

' Sm\ Why then, God^s 'soldier be he I 

% 

Had 1 as many sons as J luive hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer dt‘atli : 

And so, his knell is knoll’d. 

Mai. ^ Ho worth more sorrow. 

And that J ’ll spend for him. 

Snr. Ho ’a worth no mor(* ; 80 

They say, he parted well, and paid his sejie : 

And so, God be with liirn ! Here eomes newer comfort* 

lic-eulrr Macduff, trtth Macbeth’s head 

Macd. Hail, king ! for so thou art: behold, 
where stands 

I'he usurper’s cursed head : the time is free : 

I see thee compass’d with thy kingdom’s pearl. 

That speak my salutation in their minds ; 

Whose voices I desire aloud with mine ; 

Hail, King of Scotland ! 

AIL J Hail, King of Scotland ! [JH^orn'ish, 

Mai. We shall not spend a large exp^ftse of time 
Before we reckon with your several loves, 90 
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And make us even with vou. My thanes and kinsmen, 

Henceforth be'&rl^ %efi^&*fl^af*eve^ Seotland 

•• » 

In such an hondiir nam'd. Wlmt's more to do, 

Which would be planted newly with the time, 

As calli% home our exil’d friends abroad 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny, 

Producing forth the cruel,punisters 

Of this dead butcher and his fiend4ike queen, 

Who, as ’tis thought^ by self and violent hands 
Took oflT her life ; this, and what needful else 100 
That calls upon us by the grace of Grace 
We "w^l perform m measure, time, and place : 

So thanks to all at once and to each one, 

Whom we invite to see us crown’d at Scone. 

[Flourish. KxPtmt. 



NOTES 


Acrr I 

Schenk 1 

11. I-10. The potter of the witches: they have here 
-controlled the elcmentH, and, when it is fair all round, produced 
foul weath(‘r, in which to meet ; they have frotn this heath 
Hsontrolled human actions, and brought about victory in a 
battle f^oinfi: on olsiMvhere. Their A-uot^lfdffe : they know what 
is goinf? on at present at a distance, and know' how' it is almut 
to end in the luturc. 

11,12. TYievr ru^re it is to pervert the natural order 
of thinf^, in the physical oa well as in the inorul^ world—to 
make fair to be foul, to make rif^ht to be wronu:, and wrong 
to be right. 

1. affoin : their present meeting is over, during 

which their incantation enabled them lr» know that a battle 
was going on. and to dir^'t its fortunes at their own will. 

3. hurlyburlj : tumult, noise and eonfusioii of battle; 

w * * 

Bengali (dialet'tj hiUi-hvlL There is a tone of (wnt^pt in the 
use of the word, such as they feci for nil human actions, for 
all human destinies, even life or death. 

4. I.£: by one side ; won : by the other side. 

8,9. Each witch is given notice, by her own familiar, 
the approach of strangers, of time being up, Acs. 
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Graymclkin : little gray cat; mol is Moll. Mary. 
y Paddock : ^ little toad ; —oek and —Hn arc diminutives 
used towards ; the familiar of the third witch ie not 
mentioned here by name. But see TV. i. 

10. Anon : (1 come) in a moment; older fonn, man^in ^ 
one (moiDMt). Here and elsewhere Shakespeare draws much 
about the doings of witches from Scot's Disroopry of Witch- 
craft (i.c. revealing the secrets of that art). 

11,12. What is fair to other mortals is foul to us, what is 
foul to them is fair to us ; therefore, we like to meet and travel 
in foul weather. This is all the meaning here, but the enig¬ 
matic way of putting it makes us feel uneasily tliat there is 
some further and worse meaning underlying the obvious one. 

St'-KNK 2 

In the chn^iiclc, there arc two^battles fought: one at 
liOchaber in Invemcss-shire, on the west coast, the other, 
spnie time after, in Forfarshire, on the east coast; h^, in 
the play, the two battles take place nea^ enough in place 
and time to enable the sergeant to give an account of both 
in the same report; his report is set forth in stilted ^language, 
as might be expected from a pett> oiticer si)eakiug in the 
. ptiesepco of a king ; and it is confused for the same reason— 
B))eaking in an unaccustom ed, i irescncc. and for another— 
his observations were limited to his own immediate s urrou nd- 
mgs, and he had to do his fighting slpiig .with his 
observing. 

3. Kqati: Th^ ii^w | ^st stdte ThFs | Is the | sdrgeoqt: 
double stress on the Hrd foot, nionosyllabie ; no stress (pyrrhic) 
on the 4th; 9th, trochee: the unaccented 4th compensates 
for the dJfiibly accented 3rd ; sergeant is here not' a trisyUable 
ilikc observant dsewheres nor is it one in mod. FnAch where, 
hs ill English', the "e” merely softens the “p”, which without 
it would be hard (— gant). 
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nrgcant: (1) common soldior. on old meaning; Ut. 
‘*'/iermnr: or (2) i>etry ofliccr, present meaning; I^at. 
serptentem, from Hpvpiens, 

f). iVaii : iny | captiv | Uy" | Hi'il | brhee friend : 

the 4th foot is a doubly Htresstnl monosyllable ; the 8rd foot is 
BtresHless, to roni(tensate the 4tli foot; brare is not a disByllablc 
here. 

my captivity : Malcolm had ruKhed into the thick of the 
tight, into the enemy's ranks, and had almost been taken 
captive. This waa perhaps his tirs^attle, and for ‘‘winning 
his spurB” in it, the king confers on him the honour named 
ill I. i\ 89. the «*(iiiiv:ilent for ‘■heir-ajiparent,’' as “Prince of 
Wiilw” is in Kngliuid. ^ • 

7. Scan : As th6u | didst ItavTit | Dodbtfiil | It stodd : 
fourfi*ot. The absence of a fifth Jfoot echoes the pa imp of 
the sfieaker to dnnv^ breath, before he begins his narrative, 
and the suspensp of the ri'siilt of what he narrates ; nothing 
hi\s bmi “lost” or “mutilated”, as crities suppose; and 
iicidless is Pope’s feeble “restoration” “dmtbtful lony'^; and 
his scanning the 2nd and 3rd feet as : didst leave | It dudbt | 
ih wnmg; faultless imniotony of smooth rhythm enfeebles 
the sense; and its alwenco is no indication of “mutilation'’. 

9. choke ..^rt: hinder each other's efforts to save him¬ 
self. 

11. Holiiished, among the numerous proofs of Macdon- 
waUl’s villainies, mentions his railing the king a “faint-hearted 
milksop, fit to govern a sort (seti of idle monks in a cloister’’. 

12. swarm : like maggots on a carenss. 

1.3 kerns :^Jight-armod ('eltic it.p. Irish) foo^ soldiers. 

^ callowglasses : heavy-armed foot soldiers of seleetetl men, 
retniiiM as personal guards by Irisli chieftains, f^penser 
iileBorib''s fhem both in his Prnitent Vieit of Ireland. From 
kpra is derived eafprau^ Highhind caltie-liftcr; galloteglaas 
is ^srived from Irish Hall (—Gaul—Wal—Welsh) foreigner. 
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and ogUushf young man, tterritor; it originally meant an 
Wnglish armed retainer, aerving in Ireland, the English 
being then called foreigners, Oalla. 

/ 14. damned quarrel i ^(1) cawe for which he had 

wrongfully taken up arms ; his : Macdonwald’s. (2) reading, 
damned quarry : doomed prey ; hie : this reading requires 
Fortune’s; and makes Foituiu* a hawk, which is 
inconsistent with her “smile”. 

15. show’d : showed herself, appeared, behaved; for 
while smiling, she betrayed him. all's : all a as (past t-etiso). 

17. disdaining : despising Fortune’s smile on his adver¬ 
sary. The battle was first favourable to the rebel, and then 
went against him 

19. minion i favourite ; not used in the modern contempt¬ 
uous sense of a base, unworthy favourite. Fortune favouis 

^ • • 

the rebel. Valour favours Macbeth. 

20. The pause in the verse, due to the absence of three 
feet, indicates the pause during which the two men silently 
fSaced each other. 

Scan: Tltlhe fdeed | the sliive | ; ^d/V, one syllable. 

21,22. Which : who ; till : confused language that 
makes nonsense; to make sense, the sergfaiit should have 
said either (1) **but he uubeam’d him”, nr (2) but he went for 
him (f.e. sloshed at him) till he &e. As for the “shaking 
hands” and the “bidding farewell”, these acts of courtesy 
would be out of place towards a rebel, and going or not going 
through them till ho was ripped up. would be Doiimaise. 

nave : navel: more confused language; no upward cut 
from a swonS could have performed this feat; he means to 
say “frtftii the chaps to the nave”—a doumwanl cut, which 
was more likely to succeed, if at all. The sergeant’eT confusion 
of mind here is like Launcelot’s in the Merchant of Fanme, 
whose indignation made him say that Shylock had starved 
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him till one ‘^coiild (>oiint his fingers with his ribs”; only, 
the sorgcAiit's is duo to his awe at the presence in which he 
is speaking. Critics who do not see the comicality in these 
lines and take them quite seriously, charge Macbeth with 
^ ‘‘want of knightly chivalry” in the first line, and are at pains 
to show that there is “high authority” for the upward stroke 
ill the second line—namely Dante and a sergeant of the Scots 
Oreys at Waterloo; hut these authorities carry the stroke 
only “from chin to forelock” (Dante) and ‘‘from the chin 
upwards” (th(> sergc'ant). They should have known that 
Shakespeare here gently burlcs((iius Marlowe, in whose Dido^ 
Pyrrhus deals this impossible stroke on poor old Priam: 
“Then from the navel to therliroat at once he ripped old Priam”. 
Thackeray similarly biirlesqnes Charles Lever in the feats of 
PhU Fogerty of the fighting Onety-Oneth, and ascribes 
similar tremendous feats to his own Major Oahagan, II. E. 

/. N.; and Astley’s Circus once, in London, showed the 
(impossible) feats of Shaw, the Life-guardsnion, at Waterloo. 

, The chronicle say** nothing ot such a fight, but that 
'^Mticdonwald held out in a castle, killinl his wife and children, . 
and tHeii himself. 

25. As from the East where the sun rises; storms from 
the E. or N. E. are meant. 

27. spring : source, fountain, swells : wells, flows. From 
mistaking “spring” to mean the season of spring, 1. 25. has 
tieen~linrsespTiune(l as meaning storms during the vernal 
ef]uiiio.<. Th(‘ Horgeant merely means that storms often 
arise from the very quarter of the sky where the morning 
sun riHCb. 

31. vantage : the losses and exhaustion of the victors. 
The play lepivscnts tiweno to be in (he neighbourhood with 
his army during the first battle. 

32. furbished : (1) yet keen and bri^t, not yet duUed 
and blood-'itainod. like those of Macbeth’s troops; (2) read- 
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ing furnished : ready for battle. weJl-equi]>])ed. new suppliea: 
reinforcements, reserves. 

84. captains : throe syllables, “capitains”—Low Lat. 
capitanew^ whence in French, Bpanish, Italian, there is 
an also ; Lat. eaputj head. 

85-43. This speech, unlike the preceding, shows that the 
gallant sergeant knows very little of the second battle, aud 
|draws upon his imagination ; he breaks.off in the middle of 
his comio^tombast wmi "I cannot tell”, when he finds his 
imagination runniiif' dry. 

36. If.... sooth : to tell you the truth; this at untse 
convicts the sergeant , he is ccaiscious that he is not telling 
the truth, for he does cot know the facts, about this battle. 

87. cracks : ^ disclfirgcs ; used clscwhen.' for the sound 
ot thunder, for the rc|M)it of a gn^at man’s death, and later in 
this play, for the day ot judgment, “crack of doom the 
word has now lost its old dignity. 

88, 89. (1) the Folio reading makes this one long Alexan¬ 
drine : In w*hich case the long-drawn line is meant to show 
the long-drawn fight, multiplying stwkes on strokes : (2) read¬ 
ing “ AO they ” as the first foot of a line in which there is a 
gap of four feet: even this need not mean that “something 
has been lost ”, but it means that the poor wounded sergeant 
draws a long breath before beginning the description, for 
W'hich he has indeed to collect all his wits, 

41. memoriae: reconl the memory ot, for fnfure 
generations. Golgotha: (Heb.) “place of skulls”, a spot 
near Jerusalem where publi^ e.M'ciitions took place; here, 
a battle-field strewn with skulls. 

of * 

43. At last the poor man breaks down—^}^ly from 
the physifial exhaustion caused by hb wounds, and pa^y 
from exhaustion of his imsgination ; he is at a loss wfaal 
to sOy more about what he know's very little of. 

45. aurgoons : royalty likes to use the plural; it would 
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be beneath the dignity of a kiiif? to fdvc orders, in the sinffu- 
iar, for a Hurfj;eon. Thus ends the tirst romic M’one in 
the i>lay. 

47. His looks show that he has urgent news to give 
alxmt strange hapjK'iiiiigs. It is the olffiei^'ant Ijennox who 
says this. 

48. seems to speak : siieaks through his eyes; the 
expression of his eyes shows the nature of the news he is 
al)out to give in the speeeh from his lijm. 

God .. . king : this prayer is full of meaning, uttered 
as it is, just after the Hiip])ressioii ot ti rebellion that threat¬ 
ened the king's life. 

49. cam*st : eomest ; a Latinism, used sometimes in Elka- 
bethaii English ; a Roman would write 1 wrote tliis letter”, 
when* we would write ” I write this letter ”. 

49-r}9. Boss gives a eiix'umstantial narrative of the second 
battle, such ns an eye-witness could have given, and such 
as the sergt'ant could not give. He also locates the battle 
correctly—in Fife, and dcscrilMw th«‘ subsequent proceedings, 
11. (iO-tC 

51. fan ... cold ! the Norwegian banners flap^ idly in 
the wind, and serve as fans to cool our men after the heat 
4>f liattie. The victorious Scots are now resting on the field 
ot tlio late battle, and have set up the flags they have 
captured trom the enemy to fan them J 

floul: moi‘k, insult; before and during the battle, these 
enemy flags w'avcd defiaii(‘e and insult at rts ; but iiow, after 
it, their defiances and insults are s]ient all on the //ir (which 
does not can' a bit for them, any more than we did). This 
is a flamtoyaiit way of announcing the fact of the victory, 
the details following. 

54. Aane ^ Scottish chieftain, who was owner of the 
lands of 'his thanedoin. and was only bound, with his 
clansmen, to render military' service to the king. 
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diraicl: fatal; Lat. dies malus, evil day, day of ill 
omen; 8peneer halt '‘Paynim, this ia thy diamal day”, 
the day on which thou art fated to die. 

55. Bellona’a bridegroom : Macbeth, after his recetU 
i^ctory, is, in Boas’s euphuistic language, newly wedded to 

a bride, the goddess of war. 

lapp'd in proof : clad in armour that was proof against 
sword or spear; as if this armour was his wedding robe. 

56. Faced Sweno, to measure his valour against tiweno’s ; 
this he does as in 1. 57. 

58. lavish : hitherto unchecked, his : Sweiio’s. 

60. That now : so that now ; Boss, without heeding 
the king’s interruption, continues his speech, which, most likely, 
he had preyed beforchimd, and in which the elegant euphu¬ 
ism of the ^trician courtier is a contrast to the bungling 
attempts at fine language made by the plebeian seigcaiit. 

60. the Norways’ : (plural possessive) of the Norwegians, 
composition : terms of peace. 

62. disbursed : paid out (of pocket); Lat. fmrsa, purse. 

^ St. Colme’s Inch : Island of 8t. Columba; Inchcolm. 
on the Firth of Forth. 

63. dollars : an anachronism; it being centuries after 

that dollars were first coined. ^ 

65. bosom interest : the interest wc once felt for him 
in our bosom, present : immediate, instant. 

SCKNE 3 

1-29. These are the miscliievous. recreations in 
which the witches spend their Sabbath or Holiday, just as 
Chiistian people spend their Sundays (after devotions) in 
hanniess fberoations. These they take up in the intervals of 
any serious business (such as that with Macbeth), which they 
have in hand :-^ne kills brute beasts, such as poor pigs, for 
sheer wanton amusement; another means to inflict lingering 
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tortuie on a human being for a slight provocation, tpveor not 
by him, but by another—his wife; and, further, means a 
whol^lo destruction of human life, if needed, for gratifying 
this revenge upon a single human being ; the third replemshes 
her stock of materials needed for their charms and incantatioi^ 
The language in which they describe these doings is *^ 1011 ^, 
repulsive, for it is language that best fits the loathsoni^ess 1 , 
of their^ deeds. But upon these very grounds, and upon 
the supposed ground of a want of connection with the action, 
has tliib passage been ‘^rejected*’. (Jl is conceded with the 
action, bevauHe it shows us who or what these witches are, 
by showing us their dmly lives and habits, so that they 
are not made to come out of the air or out of vacuity in 
space, to deal with Macbeth; that deal is a masterpiece of 
their professional achievements, but they engage, as wc are 
shown, ill many othc^ dealings, on a smaller scale; and 
putting all these togc^ther, we get into an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with these witches—we make ehtn parwhaya with tlieii^ 
and ibis Ls more satisfactory than if wc saw them only oU- 
hailing Macbeth and boiling the cauldron for him ; for their 
malignant natun^ whether making them kill poor piggies 
or making them kill Macbeth, is much better brought out by 
the whole course of their life than by a single exploit in it. 
These “low” creatures, doing “low” thingb, require “low” 
language to describe them ; and, therefore, in their ease any 
, language not ''low” would be “un-Shakespearian”. 

2. killing swine : they did this in the world of witehcraft; 
but in the world of facts swine died of swuie, fever, and 
poor, harmless, old women were accused of killing them by 
witchcraft, and were burnt, or drowned, or hanged. 

4. chestnuts : witches, besides lieing witches, were old 
women v»4th ordinary human needs ; these three, iiu doubt, 

^ A 

on week days had to eat and drink and do what work old 
women could do. to keep body and sonl together; here^ one of 
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them feels huiif^ry, bus asked for food, and has been refnacd ; 
and at this refusal, she drops the nature of an old woman 
and takes^on that of a witch ; it M'as on Kundays that such 
metamorphoses took place, and the injuries done on week 
days to the old a-oman were avenged by the witch with the 
rites of the devir«L8uiiday. What a contrast this is, of human 
poverty and helplessness with the su])erhumAn raiif^ of baleful 
power! 

5. munched : chewt'd and chewed, with ivlish. give me : 
. e me some of them. 

0. aroint thee : take \ourself off, l)efc()nc ; ii fmt^micial- 
isin. sneh as an illiterate eouniry-woman mi^ht use. rump¬ 
led : fat-rum])ed, plump behinil : mmp does not refer to the 
food (the best fjart, or *^he worst jiart, of liccf, as it is variniisLy 
taken <0 mean), but to the fnltcnin^: effect of fjoo<l feediiijr 
on the eater, ronyon : scabby, mangy? creature; a term 
of abuse that spitefullyjealls the a Oman the ver}'_op]iosite of 
what she really is—a plumy), strapy)ing. young aoraan, 
contrasting aith the shrivelled, feeble, old woman who abuses 
her, and stirring^ uy) her bile and malif'C at her youth and 
health; and all the more at this refusal. 

7. Tiger : shi)>s with this name have been meiil ioned 
in sevoTal accounts of Elizabethan voyages, written not long 
before this play ; in one of them, Aley>i)o is tfic destination ; 
this being one of the yiorts where the shiyis of the Levant 
Company, or Turkey Company, called. 

8,0. These witches can command the waters and the 
winds (1. 11), and can take any shay)e they please; but 
always under some limitation or other. 

like : in th^ ^pe of; this is one of the limittUions ; the 
want of fi^tail would show that this was not a natural rat; here 
ia an instance of power joined^to imyioteiice : a witch *can sail 
in a sieve, can kill a man by inches, but though she can take 
the shape of a rat, cannot grow a tail to herself! 
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10. ril do: the “do’’ is mystmous, its repctitLon,jhAWB 

4ietermiiiatioii; she will ^a\v and ^naw, till she fi^naws a hole 

* 

ill the ship's hull to scuttle it. 

14. The voya^, as it profn^ssed from Hcotland to Ale|))K>, 
^ round by the Straits of Oibraltar, would require winds trom 
many quarters. 

otfier : others. 

15,16. Supply “have” from 1. 14. blow : blow to. 

^ quarters : points of the eom])aBR. 

that they know : that the winds visit, blow to and blow 
from. ^ ^ 

17. card : eompa*(S-c^n1, on which these iMiints are marked. 

18-21. This is a frightfully^malevolent reven{ 0 ^ foi a slifi'ht 
provocation, dry : dry of blood. 

20. pent-house lid : (\ve)ids oviThanjrinK the eyeballs, like 

e 

the oxif of a shed. 

21. forbid: inteidicterl from tin' and water, from hxsl 
ami dnnk ; V. p rendered incupahle of eatiiifi; or drinking. 

22. se’enni^hts : weeks ; the reckoning of time by nights 
is older than iliat by days; as lunar reckoning is older than 
solar ; wo still say “ fortnight ”. 

nine : one of the magic iiiimliers ; death from inanition 
would ensue naturally in a shorter time ; the witch’s malice 
prolongs it into this abnormally lingi'ring death. The usual 
way to set about doing this, was by making an image in wax 
of the man, and btiekiiig pin after pin, every now and then, 
into it; as iias done to Kiinr Dutf'. 

2.S. Ke will grow thinner and thinner till he is reduml to 
a skeleton, and will die of sheer starvation. 

pine;, starve; A.S. pineft, to suffer, to torment, Lat, 
punire, to )>uniah ; (stnrrr in Old Eng. and nterbefi. still 
in Oermufu, both mean to die). 

24, 25. Another of those limitajtious : she ^vill be able to 
kill the poor man by iiudies, biit she w'ill not be able to 
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Seattle his ship and drown all those in it; she will be able to 
raise a storm to do this, but the storm will not be able to do it. 

tenpest-tost : she is taking plenty of strong winds with 
her for this purpose; besides those needed for the voyage. 

28. The efficacy of such ingredients for witches’ charms 
depends on thdr rarity or on the difficulty and danger in 
securing them ; she must have secured this one on her way 
back from some former errand of mischief. 

'32. weird sisters : (1) ’^.hese are Holinshed’s _ words, 

and lie explains that they wt‘ro “the goddesses of dertiny or 
else some nymphs or fairies, endowed with knowledge of pro¬ 
phecy by their necromuntical science, because everything came 
to imss us they hod H|K)ken” ; (j2) the FoJiu imls weyward 
sisters”; this reading carMiot displace Holinslicd’s; but if_gpoken 
b^any one except the w.bclics themselves, the word w'ould have 
a very apposit^incaning—“peryprse, to whom foul is feiir”; He¬ 
cate calls Macbdh her “wayward son”; and here his spiritual 
sisters also may well be called “wayward”, trrird : fateful; 
A.S. tpyrdj fate; wef>rthan, to happen ; hence “woe worth 
the man” means ‘may woe happen to him’. 

33. potters of : swift couriers through. 

35-37. Each of the three witches is given three tunis in the 
round dgiicc, as her share in winding up the charm. At their 
first appearance, we saw none of their rites. Here we see a sl^rt 
one; and later on we shall see the full__riteB. This shows the 
design .of one and the same mipd, and not the patchwork of 
interpolation, as some critics would make 11. 1-37 to be. 

:38. The storm, raised by the witches, has been succeeded by 
fair-weather; this change is all that Macbeth^ means; but, 
unconscious thatfhe is doing so, he uses the very words that 
the witchAi have used : and this use shows that, all unaware 
as he yet is of it, there is an “dective^offinity”, a “pre^iotablish- 
edjiarmony” between his mind and theirs. 

39. Banquo makes this enquiry, because coming from the 
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ecmth, where his thanodom lies, he is a stranger to Macbeth’s 
port of the country, Elginshire. 

43.43. Are you living beings of earth,^such as a man may 
hcdd converse with (or are you spirits of the dead, and devoid 
of the power of speech)? question : talk to. 

Scan : That mdii | mhy question | ydu sedin | tb dn ( dbr- 
stdnd I C me): question : one syllable {quest’} ; me : hypermetric. 
y 44. choppy: ^ chapped, having the skin cracked. The 
witches enjoin silence to add impressiveness to their utter¬ 
ances that follow. " 

45. Your appearance makes me take you to be women. 

48,50. They know Macbeth’s past, present, and future ^ and 
they know more of his present than even he himself does; 
what they say of his future makes him start back (1. 51) at 
some thought that takes its birth in his head, the moment he 
h^rs that* prediction, makes its father horrified at the 

firs^coiisciousnesB of it. did Hatan become dazed at the 

birth of Bin out of his head, and the hosts of heaven recoiled 
at the sigh^ Hanquo remains unmoved at what he now hears, 
and wiU remain ^ at what he will hear later on (II. 63 &c.;. 

51. Good sir : here, as in Duncan’s ro(5eption of the two, 
Banquo is shown to be inferior in command to Macbeth, who 
haH, indeed, hqjpcd him out of the straits to which Macdon- 
wald’s i^volt hod brought him in his own thanodom in 
Lochaber. 

58. fantastical : phantoms ; creations of our fancy. 

54. show : show' yourselves to be. appear to be. 

55. present grace : present honour and rank—the thane- 
ship of Ql^is. 

56. noble having : attainment of new' rank among the 
‘Mobility ; namely, the thanesbip of Cawdor. 

roynFhope : the hope of boeoming king. 

57. That... withal : with which he acems to be tiana- 
ported ; when a sentence began with a pronoun and ended with 
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.the prepositioiL governing it (‘‘with” in such ceases) al wws 
added. 

58. seads of time : seeds of evciita sown in fhe ])rescnt, 
whose fruits will Hp|)ear in the future ; events that time will 
bring forth. 

59. which will not : Banqun seems to be seoptioal about 
the third seed—the kingship hereafter. 

[n Holinshed neither Ikuiqiio nor Mael)eth t a^es the witches, 
seriously ; they jestinjijjirj'all ^h other “King of riootland” and 
of many kings,” rt^H]>eetively. 

61. Banquo shows iiidilference to anything they may say 
almut his future. 

r 

65. Leaser : lax aiise uj^to the present he has been second in 
command of Duncan'^ annics. Macbeth being tlic ehiet in com¬ 
mand; and in future he will Ijc a subject under Macbeth as king. 

07. Thou ... thou : lioth tliese wonls ai-e a<‘(‘ented : 

^ the first foot is a tnK*hee—Thud shult, and the third, an iambus 
—thoitgh thdii. 

70. Max'beth, though told things in ver>' filain language, 
wishes to know more ; Banquo, though told things enigmatic¬ 
ally, does not care to have the enigmas explained—those in 
11. 65 67, and the tantalizing inversion of the oirier of the 
iiamesdn 11. 68, 69, where hrst and second are inverted into 
sec'ond and first. 

72, 73. Macbetli here shows Ms innate^cunning and dis- 
simidation. He knows very well that the thane of (awdor 
lives, not a “pros^ierouB gentleman” but a (‘uptive, and aa'ait- 
ing the king’s orders as to his life ; but he xlissembles this 
knowledge, to draw^ out fhe witches into telling him more. 
Critics, who (16 not see through this dissi mula tion and cuiining, 
are at {)jins to show that he is really innocent of ail know¬ 
ledge about Cawdor’s treason agaiiisi tlie king, and his active 
help to Macdonwald. Angus mentions this help in 
11. L| 1-114, where siie Nofe. 
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76. owe : own, po^sem. 

79. llic wit-i'hei) ore biihblen of the earth, earthy, groas; but 
iinsiibetaiitial, because they coulrl vanisli, ua bubbles burst. 

81. corporal : corporeal, material. 

8(1-82. The great irregularity of the m^re ia meant to show 
tlie agitation of mind of both B[)eakers. The Folio ends 1. 81 
at and 1. 82 at '*toind” making one line of two feet 

by itaclf of would .... stay'd''* with a pause during the 
w'anring three feet before Banqiio resumes speaking. 

•Scan : .And th<$sc | are em ) whither | are they | vanish’d : 
of them^ one syllable; llrd, 4th, 5th feet, agitated trochees. 

In'thl the air/ an'd whit/ se^^in’d c6r/ pbrid : Ist foot trochee. 
4th foot doubly stressed, 5th strcssless. * 

>re]'tcd/ hs breath/ in't<V thb win'd/: 1st foot and .'trd, 
tmoliciw ; four feet only with fiaiisc of silent wonder. The 
Oxfonl text ends I. 81 at “'meltfd'\ and 1. 82 at '^stayd*\ 
missing these two telling isiusi's in the Folio reading. 

Kean : fn'tb/ the air/ an d what/ sci^mVl cor/ j^ioral m^It | 
(ed): 1st foot and 4th. trochees ; co^ora/, 2 syllables ; >erf 
hyiKjrmutric. 

85. on : of ; insane root : root causing insanity : hem¬ 
lock perhaps, which is an ingredient in the cauldron scene. 

87-89. Ma(^)eth Mi)caks seriously, his mind harping on tlie 
preilictions ; Banquo, flip|nintly, his mind incredulous about 
them. < 

92. personal venture : haiiil to hand 

9H, 94. IhMffi’s Jove of hn^Janguage makes his moving 
obscure ; he means to Miy king’s ^wonder at your many 

deeds {'^wonders'’, pi.) o^ valour, and Ids praises of you as 
their jKjrformer, contend, which shall be greater; so that he 
does notf^oW whether he should B])eak more in your praise, 
or speak more of wonder. 

tkine thy praises, bis : his wonder. 
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$il«nc«d ; ho remains silent, being nnaUe to.Mtter words 
•ei^er of praise or of wonder. 

95. self-same 4a7 : in .tha chronicle, tthe two battles are 
fought with an interval of time and place; in^ the play, 
they are mm^ged into one battle. 

96. stoat : bold; a common meaning in oldef English, 
seen still in ‘^stoiit resistance”, '^stout heart”. 

97,96. This is euphuistic : what Macbeth made were images 
of Death, namdy, the bodies of those he had killed ; what he 
WM not afraid of was the origintU, namely, Death himself, 
of whom these were the images ; but on the contrary he faced 
Death fearlessly (for any of the enemy to make him, Macbeth, 
an “image of Death” too, by killing him). 

straage imagos ; dead bodies, lying in strange postures, 
with ghastly wounds on them, that made tliem look 
atrangdy different from living men, but all being yet copies 
of the same original, Death. 

, As... hall: (1) the Folio corruptly reads ‘*aa .... talc’’, 
which has been explained as meaning “ the posts came sla 
^luidrly as they could be counted ” C meaning number; 
‘‘‘tellers”, men who count votes), which is a pointless exaggt*ra- 
tion the reading “hail'* is an exaggeration too, but is 
to the point; for it has this strong support:—In reading 
Hakluyt’s ybgageSf 1 came repeajedly across*this^xpression 
“as thick as hail”, used by many different writers, so that it 
must have been in commonjise in Shakespeare’s time to mean 
“in rapid succession,^’ but afterwards died out. 

99. post: (1) message ; (2) messenger. 

101. Angus, as a plain-spoken man, iutormpts this 
long-winded, a^^vating oratory of Ross. 

104. ' tihis is a rebuke to Ross, who takes upon him- 

aelf the doing dt what the king himself should do, j^y saying 
all thia vn praise of Macbeth. The pause iu the metre shows 
that Boss feels the r^oke, but it is not long before he resumes 
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And delivers the messa^ that lie should have delivered with> 
out all this prehicc. 

105. earnest : pledge. greater honour : Duncan 

•charged Robs with no such message that we know of 
(see I, ii, 6G); and this “greater honour” is an amplification 
hut of Ross’s own. iinagiiifltion; but ho hiis been taken 
'seriously by critics, who see in this an intention of Duncan’s 
to abdicate in favour of Macbeth 1 Really, even Ross’s 
inuigiiiation could not have carried him so far. 

107. addition : title. 

108. devil : monosyllable, as it still is in Lowland Scotch, 
“de’il.” At this swift fiilfiliuciit of one of the predictions, 
Baiiquo is struck at once into seriousness ; but to whom does 
he ascribe it ? In his mind there is no doubt—it is from thh 
’devil; in Macbeth's mind there is—it cannot be good, it can¬ 
not l)e evil (1. IH2); it is neither from (lod nor from the 
devil. ' 

111. judgement : forfeiture of life. 

112. A lonfi^ Alexandrine showing slow, deliberate weighing 
of his wonts by Angus. whether : 4th foot, a trochee. 

112-114. Cawdor cither gave 8Gi*rei support in money and 
troops to riweno, or 0 [)eidy joined him with both, as a rebel, 
line: (1) lit. fill the inside of, i.e. secretly supix)rt (say, 
line his pockets, of rather his six)rran, wdth help in money); 
or (2) lit put himself in a line with, i.e. strengthen his fon'cs 
by joining him with his ow'ii clansmen. vantage : aids to 
success (as above or otherwise). 

115. labour’d : actively and openly worked. 1 know not: 
because Angus was either at court or ui his own thanedom, 
not among the leaders in the army under Macbeth and Banquo. 
and nert jii touch with accurate news of what was gouig on. 
ghakespeaog, through Angus, lets us know that Cawdor was 
very likely present at the set'ond battle, and was token 
captive and forwardetl to the king for judgment; it follows 

8 
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that MacbetJ] knew that Cawdor waa not a ^^prosperous gciitle- 
man” (1. 73), and that when he called him so, he was telling a 
falsehood, with a design. 

^ 117-121. The subject engrosses his own mind, and he tries 

to fath om B^ iqno’s upon it; he^ tries to find out if he now' 
begins to believe in the predictions, as he himself has done from 
the first, and if dark thoughts are throwing their shadow over 
his mind now, as they long have over his own. gave: 
fulfilled their promise about the title of. no less: than 
kingship. 

121. home : entMy (as yon seem to do). 

122. The scornfuliicss of tliis line is redoubled by the 
cm[)liasis laid on “pov.” enkindle .... unto : lead yon 
to hope eagerly for ; set your heart on fire for. 

123-127. Spoken aloud, but to himself, not to Macbeth; 
the words teU ns that BonquQj^ ^fc fnmi the temptation of 
the devil’s agents, when they ‘bait us, men, with a small 
truth, to betray us with a great falsehood'. homt trifles: 
snch as the thaiiesliip of Cawdor, (1) won through honourable 
() conduct, or (2) bestowed faithfully (''hottest”) 
according to promise, deepest consequence : ultimate results- 
of the deepestJinport; such as the kingship of Scotland, 
that cannot be attained without treiison and crime. 

128. Gouuns : brother thanes ; they are not his kinsmen ; 
but his address to them is cordial as ibiit of an equal; Mac¬ 
beth’s is cold and distant ( "gentlemen” ) wdth u touch of 
superiority, as if he feels the seeds of kingship already sprout¬ 
ing within him. 

128-143. This aside shows that Macbeth is alreadv nibbling 
at the bait; he looks on the witches, not as Banquo does, but 
as neutral agents with prophetic power : neither evil, for one 
of their propl^ies has come true ; nor good, for,«n that case, 
why should the very thou^t of the other prophecy fill bifn 
Writk horror ? ‘*For that thought, which the witches put into 
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my head, gives birth to another thought, springing all out of 
my own head—the horrid thought of murder ; and it trans¬ 
ports me. as I think it, out of the present real state of things, 
that now seems to me as being all fanciful, into another state 
of things, in which the fanciful seenis to be the only reality”. 
We have seen the first disclosure of his innate evil nature to 
have been cunning and dissembling falsehood ; here follows 
the set'ond disclosure—namely, the thought of murder, of 
which there was no suggestion by the witches, but which 
uas all his own. 

129. As ... prologues : another reading is . . . pro¬ 
logue”. swelling^ act : the fifth act; the climax of the 
play. 

130. imperial theme: the whole play, whose subject is 
the kingship of S<*otlaiid. Macbeth's language is grandiose, 
but iit the same time rounds bout, for ho dare not mention 
the Hubjeet, e\'on to himself, in plain words. 1 thenk you : 
for the news you have given me; he speaks in a pre- 
occupi(*d way, and goes back to the string of his own 
thoughts, scarcely noticing that the two thanes have drawn 
:u<ide to speak with Ilaiiquo. 

i:)l. soliciting : incitement, prompting. 

1H2. Macbeth halts betw'cei^ two opinions; Banquo 
(II. 124 sq :) was flnhesitating. 

135. suggestion ; temptation ; four syllables in an Alex¬ 
andrine. 

136. image : the thought of committing a crime in the 
future; ''iinayimftgM*\\. 139, has the same meaning. 

137. seated : beating, calm and firm. 

138,189. Fears, due to some wrong actually committed, arc 
not BO terrible, as are those arising from the possible conse¬ 
quences of i^horriblc crime, tb.it itself }ct exists only in the 
imagination. Present fears : the terror felt when actually 
cominiiting a crime. 
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140-143. This thought of murder that exists only in my 
imagination, so agitates my weak human nature, that my 
power to think and to will is paralysed by<my fandes, and 
^nothing seems to me to exist actually, excq>t what exists only 
in the imagination: the actual becomes inmgiiiary, and the 
imaginary becomes actual, to me. 

140. fantastical : imaginar>'. 

141. shakos: (1) makes it tremble; (2) causes an 

insurrection in it. my single ... man : (I) my weak 

human nature (for single" meaning weak, see I, vi, 16, 
and Tpmpest^ “a single thing as I am now”); (2) my mind 
which is a state or kingdom, which, however, consists of 
only one individual (“single”); his “mind to him a kingdom 
is”, but Oh I what a hellish one I function : powers of 
mind to think, will, act 

142. surmlso : imaginings, fancies. nothing ii : no¬ 
thing actually exists. 

143. what is not : what exists, not actually, but only in 
i;he imagination. “1 cannot believe the actual fact, namely, 
that 1 am'Maobeth, thane of Glarnis and Cawdor; I can only 
believe the pure fancy, namely, that 1 am Macbeth, King of 
Scotland ; the result is that I do not know' what to think, w'hat 
to do”. This is the state of Macbeth’s mind when the thought 
of crime first enters it; how difierent is it, when crime has 
long been its inmate, and “ the firstlings of his heart are to be 
the firstlings of his hand”! rapt : ^ transported; unconscious 
of all around him. 

144,145. ^If 1 thus feel imwcrless to stir in the matter, why! 
let Fate or Chance stir in it, and convert .my fancy into ^fact, 
fconvert ‘surmise’ into ‘function’ (1.141); if Fate destines me 

a ^ ® 

for the cr^n, bat 1 cannot help mysclC to it, why 1 let' her help 
me to if? And yet, later on, bow very much doos he himself 
“stir” ! Here, he desires to enjoy the fruit of crime, but to 
lay the commission of crime upon the shoulders Of Fate. 
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146. our strange : stiange and new to us. mould : 
model, the body that these garments were meant to fit. This 
is Banquo’s generouSj iinBU8pe(*ting interpretation of Macbeth’s 
*^rapt” behaviour; he thinks the ncwj'garments” are only the 
thaneship of Cawdor, and never suspects that Macbetii is think¬ 
ing of the new "garments’' of the kingship of Scotland. All 
this while Banquo has been talking with the two—no doubt 
quite frankly, and about the witohes. 

148. "However rough the present day may be, time, in its 
course, will carry us through it into smooth waters”; unconsd- 
ons irony ; we shall into wtuU waters the course of time 
carries him, and how it proves him, like the witches, to be a 
false prophet here. 

150. Give ... favour : pardon me, excuse me. * 

150,151. "I was not thinking about any recent occurrences, 
but of long past events, nearly forgotten”; lying hypocrisy 
again; all his thoughts are rapt in these recent events. 

152,153. The words ring hollow with insincerity; it is 
Something else that he "reads” every day henceforth, in that 
book of his mind: it is the words “Macbeth, King of Scotland’^ 
let us : let us go; omission of the verb of motion, once fre¬ 
quent (in Elizabethan English). 

155.156. "The interval of time, before you and 1 meet 
again in privafb, will weigh the matter, (and inspire us 
with the result); we can then speak with open hearts about it”. 
Macbeth maintains his nentrsil, impersonal^ attitude ; it was 
Foie then, it is Tinte now ; ''Hme, a disinterested third party, 
Time, not he and Banquo, the parties interested, will think 
out the iiiiittcr for them, as another disinterested party, 
Fate, will act it out; this is his ciuining roundabout^way of 
saying "take time to think about what I have spoken to yoii 
on this ma|ter. and let me know”. He had hinted about 
coiiiiteDance and support to Banquo. 
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SOENK 4 

2. in ccmmiMion : rhnr^rcd by rac to carry out the 
execution. 

3,11. Steereiis Bays this scene closely resembles that of 
the last hours of Essex, executed for rebellion in 1601. Essex 
was a friend of Shakespeare’s friend, the E^rl of Southampton. 

6. set forth : expressed. 

9. in his death : in the manner of his dying. 

10. ow'd : os'iicd. 

11. ' careless : little e4m*d for. valueli;ss. Cawdor’s 
repentance and the frame of mind in which he mfiets death, 
are to find a contrast, later on, in Mticbeth's unrcpentiiig end, 
and his mind set ou wholesale Hiaugbter with his own hands. 

11-14. Duncan speaks this of the dead Cawdor, whom his 
unsuspecting nature took so long to find out; he is not aware 
how closely it applies to the living Macbeth, who enters as he 
speaks. constnicUon : (1) interpretation ; construing the 

mind from the face ; (2) frame, disposition, nature ; finding 
out a man’s nature from his fac'c ; in (1) it is the observer 
who construes, iu (2) it is the mind that is construed ; but 
both mean the same thing otherwise. 

14. coiuin : Duncan and Macbeth were both grandsons 
of Malcdlm II, King of Scotland. 

15-21. Duncan’s good heart overflows with apologies— 
first for delay in rewarding Macbeth, next for i he inadequacy 
of the reward ; there has been neilhor the one nor the other, 
as any one except Duncan would have thought; but he thinks 
there has been so much of both that he accuses himself of 
. ^ What is this ingratitude, compared with 

Macbeth’i^ 

lfi>18. Thy meritorious deeds march so fast, gnd follow 
so quickly on one another, that my rewards cannot overtake 
thy deeds. slow : too slow. 
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19. The due proportion of thanks in words, and rewards 
in deeds; these latter must be gifts other than the thaneship 
already conferred, and for which he receives Lady Macbeth’s 
effusive thsnks afterwards. 

20,21. only : only this, all . .. pay : all that I can give. 
* 22-27. Hollow insincerity and lip-servicc again : he has, 

he says, only discharged the duty it was the king’s prerogative 
to command,' and the discharge is payment enough for him. 

22. service and loyalty : Ipyal service ; two words ex¬ 
pressing a single idea. 

28. it: the loyal servic.e : an impersonal way of saying 
“III doing the service 1 owe, I jiay myself”. ’ 

27. Safe . .. honour : reading—“Safe towawd 

your” (no comma after “everything”): suro to tend towards 
your ; (2) Blockstone’s emendation—“Everything, safe toward 
you” (comma after “everything”, and “you” instead of 
“your”): love and honour towards you being safe, remaining 
intact; “sa/«” being a law term, so used in the oath of 
allegiance to a feudal lord by a vassal. 

28 Duncan embraces Macbeth, as he does Banquo in 1.82. 

80,81. nor... no lass : old use of a doublc^^negativc 
for a siiiglc.oiie ; to be written now, either (1) and ... no 
lass, or (2) nor . .. less. done so : deserved. 

82. Baiiqno’f reply takes up the metaphor used by 
Duncan towards Macbeth : the two botli grow in Duncan’s 
heart.; but Banquo grows like a crop of wholesome corn, 
Macbeth like a crop of poisonous w^ced. . 

88-43. Duncan’s goodness next spreads towards the other 
deserving nobles, and—fatal^step—towards his eldest son, 
on whom he confers a title that creates him heir to the throne ; 
and—fatal step again—he announces his royal pleasure of visit¬ 
ing Maclx^h at his owm castle. 

84,85. The fuUiicss of joy hides itself, in sheer playful 
wanton ness, behind what lookjil^c tears of sorrow ; his joy 
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plays at hide-and-seelc with ^onlookm ; in plain words, ‘‘the 
tmrs 1 shed arc tears of joy, not of sorrow’’. 

36. nearest : this applies particularly to Macbeth, though 
not addressed directly to him. 

87. Hereditary succession to the throne was not in those 
days fixed by law'; hence the necessity of nominating a 
successor beforehand (as in ancient and mcdi£e\rar India); 
'by law of taniatry Maebetli would have expected to be nomi¬ 
nated ; hence this action of the king is a new iiicentire tp his 
not thwarted ambition. 

39-^. Malcolm is to lie the nujofi, and the nobles here 
honoured are to be the stars, in this new firmament that 
Duncan creates. The ’Btars’ may have been suggested by the 
iijsifrnia of the orders of nihility of later days than Duncan’s, 
e. g. the Star of the Garter, (the Star of Indio, of course, did 
not exist then). 

44. The rest : that rest; to work for you, is pleasant 
rest to me ; to rest without working for you , is painful labour 
to me. 

45. harbinger : ^ fororunner ; Old H^ng. herbergeour, one 
who went in advance to secure harbourage or lodgings for 
a great man and his retinue, when travelling, or for an army 
on the march ; A. S. here, army, bergen, to shelter ; '^harbour*' 
once mc^t this shclteT, later, a shelter for ships. 

48-58. The balance had hitherto stood even, inclining 
neither way, and leaving Macbeth in suspense midway ; this 
nomination converts the balance into a lever, pushing him 
to resolve upon immediate action, and action at his own 
hands now, leaving nothing to Fate to take her own ^ime to 
act for him. • 

50. Itda pot night when Macbeth speaks this; but his 
vivid imagination pictures the darkness of the night when 
he means to oiact this, wiw np stars to look down upon and 
bear witness against his deed. 
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52. Let my eyes shut themselves to what my hand does, 
be: happen; and (1.53) arc pronouns whose 

antecedent noun lies hidden in his mind. 

54. so : as you have described him to be. Banquo has 
been telling Duncan of the deeds of valour done by his chief 
in command, without any feelings of envy. 

55. his commendations : your praises of him. 

.58. It: used admiringly ; of. ** Tis a noble Lepidus** in 
Juliwi Caesar. 

Scene 5 

1. They i it is the latter part of the letter that is being 
read out here: the earlier part contained the ant^edent 
“witches”. 

2. report : (1) Macbeth has, ever since meeting them^^ 
been actively making enquiries about the witches, from which 
he comes to know of their supernatural powers ; it is his wish 
to know more from them when they vanished, that has led 
to this activity. pcrfectest : most reliable, aliout the truth 
of which 1 am quite satisfied. <2) ‘‘report*' cannot mean his 
|)crBonal experience of them ; that is mentioned below separate¬ 
ly ; nor can “perfeetes f * m^tn‘at first hand, the testimony of 
my own eyes, or my own cars’, (this latter referring to Boss’s 
announcemeift that fulfilled the first prediction). 

5. They themselves became air, and melted into the sur¬ 
rounding air; this is the airy part (“bubbles”) of their earthy 
nature. 

7. misaivM : messengers. 

11. deliver : communicate, reveal, to you. 

12. partner of greatnoM : this is the dear^t tic between v 
them—the ti& not of love, of home, of family, but of ambition ; 
herein dihe Macduflfs contrast with the Macbeths. " 

18. dues ! that which, as wife, you have the right to 
share in. 
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16-31. lindy Macbeth has laid to heart at once what her 
husband has asked her to do; but she has her fears about him : 
she fears he is of toc^indly a nature to out his way straif!:ht to 
greatness, too conscientious to gratify ambition at the cost of 
a crime, too timid about employing the means, though very 
desirous oFattaining the end ; ''Come to me ; my words will 
pour into you the resolution that you lack, will remove all 
obstacles that stand between you and that crown with which 
the decree of Fate and the prophecy of sui)eriiatural power 
have already crowmed you”, fc^iich is her intimate of her 
husband's nature, and such is her contidenco in herself to 
mould it Ijetter for the attainment of their common objc'ct 
both she is mistaken ; in the long run, his resolution go<^ to 
fnghtful lengths, far beyond v hat she ever meant to carry it 
to ; and her own power over him quickly ceases to lead him, 
and dies out long before he is brought to a stop Iti his career. 

18. milk ... kindness : she mistakes his habit of shillv- 
ahallying for kindness of disjmsition 7"his disposition turns out 

% -> N 

to be full of the venom of cnielty, not of the milk of kindness; 
but her words have been taken at their full face value by those 
eriticfl who think they see in Macbeth a “noble nature” 
perverted by a wicked w'ife; the course of the action proves 
this valuation to be wrong ; for while her influciice on him 
wanes till it ceases, his cruelties go on increasing lilJ they ]>ass 
into fiendish lengths; and it also proves that some of this 
'|milk” lies hidden in her own bosom, all unknown to hersdf, 
when she fancies that bosom to be all of steel. 

20. not without : she under-estimates his ambition, barely 
allowing him any by this double negative ; she jui^^ him by 
the standard of hes own ambition that ha.s flamed up fiercely 
at once, but destined quickly to die out. 

21. illnosa: wrong-doing. should : that shoul^. 

21-26. She over^timates his conscientious scruples about 

the means: “You wish to win what you knou' it would be 
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vtoiig for you to poBseset, but you will not employ the 
means for winning it; you want to have a things for getting 
which there is only one way, but that way you are afraid to 
follow ; you are afraid to do a thing, yet you are sorry to see it 
left undone”. 

24-36. Readings over which there have been long dis¬ 
cussions, the crucial point being the placing of the quotation 
marks :— 

^i) quotation marks at “Thus thou must do” ; in this case 
read **haw i.e. if thou w'ishest to (have it). 

(3) quotation marks at “Thus thou .... have it” : in this 
case read “//oac 7»e”, since it is the crown that sfjeaks. 

33. thou*ldtt : thou wouldst, thou wiahest to have. 

34. That: the crown, the crown. (2) me : the 

crown. thus must do : mtut murder Duncan. Throughout 
lier speech, Lady Macbeth never the thing or the act 

that, tmth, she has nean'st to her heart. 

35. And : supply “thou’ldst have,” meaning “thon wishest 
that to hapfxm”. namely, the murder. 

(3) quotation marks at "Thus thou ... be undone” : in 
this case too rend “have me". Of these (1) is the best reading: 
it makes the crown shine before Macbeth's (or her) eyes, and 
the shining apparition itself is a question, “Do you 

want to ha\4* me Then does the image of the murder of 
Duncan loom by the side of the crown ; the crown seems to 
point to the image, and seema to say aloud “You must do 
Ibis'". It weakens the force of those four terrible words to 
make the apparition of the crown say one w'ord more after 
them ; therefore reading (2) is weak, and (3) weaker still; 
it is best to make all the words from “if thou” to “be undone” 
Lady Macbeth's aomtmnt on the four words six>ken by the 
crown,; to make the crown speak more as in (2) is needless, 
for its apparition itself has already as good as spoken to that 
effect; and to make the crown speak as in (8) is to make 
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it comment and moralize upon itg four words, and is insiifier- 
able from an apparition. The dagger never speaks a word, 
and yet how much does its silence speak I The crown does 
not speak a word either, but its look speaks four, which 
to Macbeth (or Lady Macbeth) speak volumes. and 
that : (1) read '*and that's what" : a feeble evasive emeuda* 
tion: (2) read ^'and that", meaning *iind thou must do 
that’, supplying do from the lU'arest verb; (3) read '^and that". 
meaning ‘and thou wishest to have' that’, meaning again 
‘and thou wishest to have ttuit happen, which rather thou 
dost fear to do'—‘thou wishest Duncan to be murdered, but 
thou darest not murder him’. 

Scan : an'd thdt | rdth&r | th6u do^st | fed'r | tb dd | . 

2iid and 3rd feet trocliees. ith foot doubly stressed ibonsyl- 
lable. The feeble reading in (1) seeks to smooth the forceful 
irregularity of this line. 

27. That T may breathe into your cars the resolution I 
have formed, spirits : her resolution, instant and fearless, 
as opposed to his spiritless^irresolution. 

28. valour : as opposed to his cowardice, my tongue: 
unconsciously does Lrfidy Macbeth speak the truth about 
herself—her valour lies in words of dre, and when it comes 
to action it is she, not Macbeth, who proves to be the coward. 

29. round : crown. ^ 

'lO. metaphysical : supernatural, doth : singular verb to 
apparently two nominatives, that really express one idea, “fate 
jmned to the supernatural” ; another reading * is “bofA”. 
seem : appear in vision before ray eyes; her eyes see a 
Vision of Macbeth. Orounted; critics, missing the mefluingof 
this graphic word, propose tame emendations “seek”, “aim ”&c. 

31. To hfye thoe crown'd withal : (1) to wish thee 
to be crowned withal; (2) to have crowned thee ^ithal 
(simply changing the order of the words). 

31. Impatient though her wishes are, she is so startled at 
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the quickness with which they seem to be realbsinji; themselves, 
that she can hardly believe the messenger when he delivers his 
message. 

36. had ... him : outstripped him. him : Macbeth. 

37. for : for want of. 

39. great news : this has one meaning to the ears of the 
messenger, but quite another to herself, as apiiears immediately. 

39,40. raven ... croaks : the man (^‘onc of my fellows” 1.36) 
who brought the message, and delivered it, hoarse and out of 

4 * 

breath, t^this other man (called ‘‘messenger” here) for trans¬ 
mission lH^^heir mistress —which he docs here. Lady Macbeth 
-does not see'the first man, but she infers his hoarseness from 
what the second man tells her (1.37). Ft would be aUogether 
“stagey” to make ‘a real raven utter a real cro^ near 
the castle, and to make her hear it; the siii>crstition about th(^ 
croaking of ravens, binis of ill omen, merely supplies her with 
the metaphor, and she eamj^irea the man to a raven, 
is hoaneT the raven’s croak is usually hoarse, but this fotal 
prognostication makes it unmually hoarse when uttering it. 
.entrance : three syllables for emphasis, rnfter ane*e. 

41. Scan : Un'der | my' bUt | tlfemen'ts | Co^me | ybu 

spirits : a ]>ause before “come'\ during which she draws a long 

breath. * 

. • « 

41-55. Lady Macbeth’s nervous temperament has been 
.strung to a tension that throw's her into a state of trance, in 
which she stees visions, in succession, of crowns, of fnu^er, of 
the spirits that inspire murder, of thick night that coiioeals 
murder, of the knife tliat will commit murder. Mtobeth, too, 
will see the vision of a dagger, as she sees that of the knife; and 
she herself will again fall into a trance, when other visions— 
.thosepf the oonseqteenees of this murder—will pass before her 
.eyes in that sleep-walk. 

The spirits that she invokes in this tiance, are unlike the 
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|| jgTOSB of hell that her huaband tniata in ; nor are they 
(i the recondife agents of the devil, ‘‘Arioch and Marcij, spirits 
of revenge/' that learned research has dragged into light, and 
of Avhoni, Shakespeare, poor, ignorant man, had never heard ; 
but they are invisible beings that sway the passions of man, 
and turn them into the ])aths of evil; they arc the “bad angels” 
of mediaeval belief, that take possession of men's souls on earth, 
and into their hands does Lady Macbeth deliver herself up. 
She invokes them to change her woman’s nature into that of a 
fiend, tipit she might, with /ler own)uind, plunge the murderous 
knife into* the sleeping victim. The terrible energy of this 
' invocation has led critics to take licr at her own woni, and 
make.her out to be n' fiend, as a son’s feeling for a murdered 
hither makes Malcolm also efill her a fiend/ But the course of 
the action of the play will '^liow that she is a fiend mdy in 
’ wordsj but a woman—though u bad woman, still a 
wOfnan—in actions. 'I'he spirits, whom she here invokes, do 
mt answer her prayer ; and she continues to be a woman ; it is 
Macbeth that becomes a fiend. 

42. okortal thoughts : thoughts of munler. 

44. cruelty : it is not she, but Macbeth, who develops this 
cruelty, that she asks to be filled with, herself. make thick ; 
and so rondcr me insensible to pity. 

45. remorse : pity ; this thickened blood Aril I clog the 
p^siigc against juty from entering into her heart. 

47. keep peace : make a truce, interjXMC on interval of 
idle inaction. 

48. it : the purpose. 

49. take : exchange, change into. Lady Macbeth must, 
then, have recently bpoome a mother, and must have lost h^ 
infant She wyphes to be unlike her husband, with his “milk 
of human kindness” ; but it is again her husband, iif^t she, 
who develops the gall and venom (in himself) that she 
wishes to be developed in her breast; she has felt a parent’s 
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a^Riction ; he never shows that he has felt it; who, again, is 
the more human, and who the more a fiend ? 

50. sightless substances : invisible^ essonoes. Both hus¬ 
band and w'ife invoke the aid of supernatural powers ; but how 
different are they I Those invoked by one oi« grossly visible, 
repulsive to the sight, given to loathsome rites, ridiculous, 
though terrible ; those invoked by the other, themselves invisi¬ 
ble, use no visible rites, manifest themselves only in their bare 
essences, and in their terrible power, that destroys her at lostr* 

ol. wait on : are ready to aid and abet. aatlira's mis- 
chief : evil deeds prompted by man’s own evil nature. They 
lend their Hupeniatural aid to the evil inherent in human 
nature ( '^'ncUw’p^' ). thick : dark ; cf “light thickens” 
(JII,ii, 50). 

52. thee : thyself. ^ 

55. 8he never uses this “keen knife” ; her woman’s nature- 
Khrinks from using it; ii is her husbimd who uses it. 

54. blanket... dark : the darkness of night thst covers- 
' the sleeping world ; the word is ominously suggestive of a 
murder i/t bed ; but })oetic ciities, shocked by the prosaic 
homeliness of the word **blaHkef\ have emended it to “bl^k- 
iims”, “blackness”, nnd other inanities. 

51-55. She calls uf>on the darkness of night to make itself 
darker still, 0y wra]>ping itself round with the blackness of 
ihe smoke of hell, that her eyes may not sec the wound that 
her hand will inflict, and that the pitying eyes of heaven may 
not see her, through that blackness, about to inflict it, and 
may not cry out to her to withhold her hand from the act. In 
this very blood-curdling picture that she draws, do we not see 
a woman’s nature shrinking from the very thought of the deed, 
that she talks about doing with her own hands ? 

56. J hereafter : to be fulfilled hereafter. 

57. letters : we have heard only of one letter road out in 
'))art; but this plural shows that he had written more letters- 
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•tium that Ode to her on the subject; the plural here is certainly 
not a Latinism for 'better” (sin^pilar). 

58. ^-an: ’^is ig i ndrii|it | pr^en't | on'd T | n'ow : 
let and 5th feet each doubly stressed, 2nd and 4th unstressed, 
3rd trochee: this vigorou s ir regularity is smoothed into 
ieeble regularity by adding ‘ViViie” superfluously after “present”, 
ignorant present : the present in which I do not know how 
things stand. 

59. the instant : the present; i.e. the fuJtitr^ that is so 
vividly present to her mind ; in the ecstatic state in which she 
now is, she is ignorant of the present, but knows the future—a 
state, the reverse of the normal, in which we know the ]>rcscnt, 
and are ignorant of the future. 

61. Maclieth’s reply is faltering—^“to-morrow, I tliink he 
said” ; her rejoinder is a clrnchiiig “never.” A pause folloAvs 
' -during which she silently surveys him. 

63. Bpoken slowly with a withering look of contempt at 
him: “your &ce has “murder” plainly written on it; don'l bo 
.such a fool as to show on your face what is in your mind”. 

64. the time : people about you at any time. 

65. Look ... time : look and behave as you see others 
about you doing ; suit yourself to the mood of the comiainy 
you are in, and os the occasion requires. 

68. proViefod for : the sinister meaning of^this is quite 
understood by both. 

69. Leave the business in my hands, to manege and 
arrange it all. 

70,71. This single night’s work will provide for the rmt of 
our lives ; there is an irony in this hope that she is unconscious 

72, 73. I^mumblos^out that he would like to talk further 
on the subject with her, before resolving to do anything., 

She replies readily, “Very well; only shake oft' that 
^uuig'^og look on your face; hold up your head and show' a 
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bold face”. favour : expreflaioii on fbe face ; changing ex* 
presaion, changing oolour, ia alwaya a aign of fear. 

74, Wc ahull see what thin ''all” coosiata of. 

Scene (5 

1,2. This miist be Duncan's first ^.viait to Invemeas 
Castle, seat : situation, nimbly : in a bracing way. 

3. Unto . .. ■enaos : to our senses so as to soothe them, 
gantle: prolcptic use, i.c. the effect of the adjective that 
follovrs that of the verb, is u]j|>aFcntly made to precede it nr to 
antici]jate it. 

1-3. ^mo critics take these few words of the king aa 
meant to give ‘'repose to the mind” after the *'tumult” flhat 
precedes and the "horror” that ia to follow ; while other critics 
see in them Hhakcspcare’a in<‘apacity to feel and describe "the 
grandeur of the everlasting hills” and‘'the magnificent sweep 
■of the river and estuary”, visible from Iiivemess Castle. The 
former are imrtly right: there is real repose in the mind of 
the ix)OT unconscious victim-to-be ; but there is harrowing of 
the mind in those who know the fate that awaits him inside 
that castle, whose ouiaide Jhe so innocently admires ; there Ja 
tragedy, not repose, for us in these few wprds ; and this is the 
reason why thcyjire confined to the castle, and not extended 
to the Kcenery around It. The latter convict themselves ; for 
poor Duncan is not^a tourist, touring the Scottish Highlaiids 
ill search of the sublime and beautiful. 

3-10. This must be fianquo’s first visit too ; his remarks 
are those of a more closely observant mind than was the old 
king’s. 

4. temple-haunting : loving to build its nest in churches. 

■approve.: prove. 

5. lov'M maneioary : the situation it likes best for budd¬ 
ing its nest in. 

6b jutty : projecting [liece of masonry or stonework. 

9 
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7. coign of vaBtaga : corner best Hiiitec] for itA purpose, 
but ... hath : where ... has not. 

8. pendent bed : the mud-built nest of the house-martin 
is often attached to the wall below a projection, thus seeming 
to hang from it. cradle : monosyllable. 

10. delicate : delicious, delightful. S. D. Enter Lady 
Macbeth \ Macbeth is not with her to welcome their guest; he 
has not been able to compose his features well enough to ven¬ 
ture to^how his face ; how well does she herself ‘look like the 
time”* trhile he cannot! 

11.12. Sometimes the love that my people bear towarda 
mo, makes them press their attentions on me so much, that 
they become troublesome; but, overlooking the trouble, and 
rcraembtwing only the love, I thank them. u» : me (the royal 
plural). 

IB, 14. Apply my case to yourself ; forgive me the trouble 
I give you, and thank me for the love 1 bear you. God ... us : 

. may God reward me; may bo yield us his blessing, your: 
that I give to you. that I cause you. 

14-20. This is her acknowledgment of the ‘‘payment” that 
Angus had mentioned in 1. iii, 104. This speech, like Macbeth's 
in Sc^ne iv, is lip-service, but is richer in hyperbolical 
expressidns. « 

16. Worn : would be. single business : a weak return ; 
a play on words with ""double’’ above, contend against strive- 
to requite. 

17. deep : calling forth deep gratitude, broad : consist¬ 
ing in rich gifts—of “broad” lands, perhaps; I> uncan had 
bestowed extenhi^e Jagint on Maelieth. 

19. to^ in addition to. 

^ 20. hermits: beadsmen, in duty bound to pray for yowr* 

long life and prosperity ; she says this, who knows &ow short 
that life is going to be made by her own hands ; and she says 
it with perfect self-possession ! It was customary for the kings 
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of 'Scotland to bestow alms every year upon a number of 
Kinf^'s Beadsmen or Blue^Oowns (the number increasing by 
one for every year of the king’s age), who in return were bound 
to pray for the king's long life. £die Ochiltree, in Scott’s 
’ Antiquary^ is'such a beadsman. 

9 ^ 

22. purveyor : harbinger. I. iv, 45 (instead of his being 
my piirv^or). 

2.5. We : the royal plural. 

2(i. theirs : their family and household. whet : their 
property and possessions. in compf : in trust, to be 
aceonnted for. 

28. Ever bound to retprn to you what is your own. 'For 
all this, she elevcrly evades answering the king's enquiry about 
hiK host being al>seiit. 

/ 

:K). (Scan : An'd shrill | cbnti | ntle b' | drgra | ebs towards | 
(him); *'our' is drawn out with royal gracioiisness into a 
dissyllable on-vr, '"ttmartU" is a monosyllabic, ''him" is 
hyperinetric. 


SOEJJE 7 

1-28. If the murder were to bring me unalloyed 
sii(*eess, and i# its commission were to be the end of the 
matter on this^earth, then 1 would do the murder at once, 
and care very little for its possible consequences in the next 
world ; but there may he consequences in this world too,, 
besides success; for here on earth there is retribution too, 

9 * 

as they say there is in the next world; here, murder will 
have murder, and iny deed may recoil on my own head. 
Ho is my king, my kinsman, my guest—whose life I am 
thus tn'i^y bound b) guard ; his meek nature, his high 
office, his blameless conduct in it, would raise universal 
exeemtion agawst his niurdei'er, and a universal wail of 
pity for the murdered; such a life as his has been, gives 
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me ot cusc for Buoh a deed against it; it is inezcos^ie 
imbition alone that uiges me against it; and if' I act on 
it, 1 may orej^ it; and I may iiave to meet consequences 
in this world ; ihU is my fear. 

How clearly does Macbeth see and put the ea»ey how 
blindly does he act against what he has seen, how terribly 
do the consequences fall on him, and in that very world in 
which he fears them most—in which alone he fears them at all! 

1. If there was an end of the matter, when the deed 
was done. 

3. trammel up : , tie up, prevent from breaking forth ; 
the metaphor is from either (1) a ‘‘traminel” or shackle 
for compelling a horse to amble, and preventing it from break¬ 
ing forth into a gallop ; this is supported by the : or (2) 
a “trammel” or net for catching birds or fish ; this is sup¬ 
port by the word 

4. bis surcease: either (1) his (Duncan’s) death; 
or (2) its accomplishment; A/s-'-its—of the murder; or 
(3) its trammelling up ; hw —its—of the consequence, but : 
only, if nothing followed. 

5. be-all: sum of all that can happen, end-all con¬ 
clusion, last term in that summation, with no further con- 
sequende to follow, here : on earth ; he repeats this s’oid 
(IL 6, 8), for the fear of consequences on earth is his great 
fear. How different are Hamlet’s fears—all for coiiseqnencos 
in the next world I 

6. bank... time : (^i reading “ehoai" : this life on 

earth which is like a shallow 8audrbank«Jn the Unmeasunibly 
deep and boundless ocean of eternity; sailing ov^_ sand¬ 
banks isj^an^rous; so is life on earth ; and "to Macbeth 
it seems to be all plain sailing in the (X)ean of eternity - -with 
no dangers to frar. This is the better, because by fas the 
bolder. Trading. <2) Folio reachog ^^eehoor : this life 
on earth which is a school, in which we teach and are taught; 
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II. 8 and 9 explain this (rather tame) metaphor ; but it little 
suits Macbeth's contempt for the next life which reading (1) 
brings out. By derivation '‘bank” (sand-bank) and “bench” 
(school-bonuch) are the same word, differently spelt; but 

' ‘'shoal” meaning shallow water, and “shoal” meaning crowd 
(a shoal of fishes) are of different derivations, and it is the 
second “shoal”, not the first, that is spdt “school” (a school 
of whales), as in Dutch, and this “school” is different 
from “school" for instruction, Gr. neholCf leisure; cridcB 
have confused these two words, in explaining the text. 

7. jump ; risk, skip_ over; he who is so full of fears 
while sailing over the sand-bank of life on earth, is ready 
to skip lightly over the ocean of eternity, is ready to* take 
a leap in the dark into the next world ! To Macbeth “/liere” 
IS everything, is all, *'hermftfr^ is nothing; and this word 
“jump” well suits his character, and favours reading (1) 
above ; whih> a Macbeth sitting at school, to learn and teach, 
suits it less, or not at all. 

8. judgement : punishment, tbet : so that. 

10. pUgue : afflict, strike down; Gk. plege^ stroke; 
hence “plague”, an outbreak of a disease, evau-hunded : im- 
^>artial, giving quid pro quo, death for death. 

11. commands: , commits, forces us to accept; see 

III, i, 39. our poison'd ; poisoned by us for another. 

13. Idnsman : see note 1. iv, 14. 

17. faculties : powers as king. 

18 clear : si)OtleHs, blamclesB. 

li). trumpet-tongu'd : loudly announcing : in paintings, 
angels arc often represented as blowing tnimpets to deliver 
t-heir^essages from heaven to men on earth. 

babe : the wailing cry of a helpless, innocent babe, 
dead a]mT>st as soon as born, awakens pity in the breasts of 
nil who see it naked, and a ho hear its cry, for the death of 
this old man, helpless and iniioeent like itself; this babe 
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cries, not for itself, but out of syni|>athy for another, like 
itself in suffering an undeserv'ed dmth. The reference is to 
' a superstition that infants who died soon after birth (‘‘naked", 
not yet clothed after birth) before they could be baptized, 
ftkted like ghosts through the air, bewailing the hard fate, 
that excluded them from heaven (as it was believed to do). 

22. In paintings young cherubs arc often represented as 
riding, mounted on clouds ; Raphael’s and Murillo’s cherubs 
are the finest examples, or : or like, or ui the shape of. 

23. ' sightless : invisible. couriers ... eir : the winds. 

24. 25. The winds, rising into storms, carry the news to 
the ears of all - on earth : and the le-ars of all on earth flow 
in torrents of rain at the news ; and this torrential rain 
drowns the storms that cause it! The extravagance of this 
Euphuism suits the lK>undlessnoss of the pity—the pity of 
the whole world—that it is meant to describe, and thus 
makes it beautiful in its very extravagance ; but this fancy 
of poetr}' is based upon fact hi science—^high winds often 
stop blowing when rain b^ns to fall; in this way. then, 
‘‘tears shall drown the wind". no spur : no just grounds, 
no just^ incentive, no just excuse (that Duncan’s life and 
character can supply him with). 

26. festont: the horse he wants to mount ;«the purpose he 
wants to carry out. but : a conjunction (not a preposition); 
supply “I have". only : an adverb (not an adjective) ; 
there is no confusion of metaphors here, as some critics say 
there is. 

27. Vaulting; inordinate, unlawful; the proper way 
to mount into the saddle, is to do so by the stirrup : Macbeth’s 

abili^ public services, popularity, ail would have been 
such a “stirrup" by whioh he could have become successor 
to Duncan (after his natural demise) by law of tanlstry, in 
lueference to the youth and inexperience of Malcolm ; but 
he tries, instead, to leap into the saddle, when he plots 
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Danctm'ri murder, to become his successor. o’erlMpi itsolf : 
leaps too high, too vigorously, than it should have. 

28. othar : he was going to say **8tcle", but is stopped 
from saying it by Lady Macbeth’s entrance. 

I 25-28. It M pitiful to read the wild readings and nonsensi¬ 
cal explanations pro^Msed by critics—^*‘the rider”, '*the theory”, 
“the earth”, “the withers”, “its scl}” &C-. as readings for “the 
other” and “itself” ; and the following:—^“there were two 
horses, the horse Intent and the horse Ambition”, “it is absurd 
to give Macbeth one H])ur for two sides of a horse”, “the other” 
is “the other horse” ss explanations of tiie lines; all 
because “sides” pi. and “side” sing, (understood) have been 
confounded; when plainly, “sides” (1.26) means the flanks 
of the horse, and “side” means the (other) side of the 
road ; the latter l)cing the correct word (understood) and its 
meaning in L28. 

30. Duncan, on missing Macbeth at the supper-table, had 
enquired after him ; Macbeth, after a short stay at the 
supper, had left the room, unable any longer to be near 
Duncan or among the guests, where the talk had mostly 
been in praise of the hostj from king and company. 

.31-35. This shorr^-livcd resolution is brought about by the 
^*goldeo opinions” about him, the host, for his services to the 
king, that htid been the chief subject, no doubt, of talk before 
and during the supper; this had made him withdraw', 
C4)nscicMicc-strickcn for the moment; his soliloquy follow^, as 
fresh supper-courses were being taken in. The talk of the 
company had been an echo of the “golden opioions" held of 
him by “all sorts of fieople”—all classes—for his success 
against the rebels. Here, Duncan’s own place in the love of his 
people, Macbeth’s place in the good opinion of his countrymen, 
high anfl low, Duncan's trust unreservedly given, Macbeth’s 
loyalty imperatively due—all cou^ire to dissuade him; he 
clearly sees they do it. and should do itand yet,—and yet„T7. 
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32, bonght ; earned ; ‘‘purchase” has a similar meaning. 

34. would : should. 

35. fo soon : this s^ws a lurkiiig^wish. npt to abandon, 
but only to pqB jtp one. the design. 

34, 35. worn... soon : this dress, that he speaks of as him¬ 
self already wearing and reluctant to cast off, is the “honours” 
and the “golden opinions” he has already earnal. 

35, 36. hope ... yourself : this dress, that she speaks 
of, is the dress that he hoped to wear—the _crown, the 
sceptre, the royal robes ; his present kkUctt, his lobe of 
honour bestowed on him by King Duncan, he wears as “thane 
of Cawdor”; the robe he hoped to wear was as “King 
Macbeth”, slept : slept off the drunken fit. 

37. green : ^ sickly. 

38. freely : heartily, unstintedly. 

39. Henceforth I look on yom* love for me to bo a drunken 
frenzy too, that will soon go off. True, she speaks of “love”, 
but it is love inseparable from ambition ; she says—“if you 
have no ambition, then you have no love for me” ; she means 
ramething more also—“if you have no ambition, T have no 
love for you”. How difiereiit is Lady MacdufTs idea of love I 

40. act and valour : act of valour, boldjleed ; hendiadys. 

44. wait upon : follow upon. » 

45. A proverb—“The cat would cat 6sh. but would not 
wet her paws"! 

.35-45. Was it the delusion of a drunken man that made 
you fancy you were going to be king ; and are you grown 
sober now. and look with fear ujK>n the though r cf it ? If 
your^mbition for yourself is sq^cklc, yourjiove for me must 
alw be a^ckle. Are you one man when you &ame a wish,* 
and quite another man when it comes to carrying it out ? AtO 
you bold in wishing, and a coward in carrying oqt your wish ? 

47. do { the Folio has “ito” (eorniptly). is nono : is not 
a man. 
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47-59. Not a man ? Then, you a beast when you 
swore to do this ? No ; ‘‘who dares do more” is more than a 

-jj- —. 

man—i^ll the more a man, is not a beast—is not than a 
man. t^Whcii you first thought of it, neither time nor place was 
fit, and yet you pressed forward to make both fit; now, when 
they have both made themselves fit, you draw back. Shame 
upon yoi^ If T had sworn as you have. I would have killed my 
infant, even as it took suck at my breast, rather than break my 
oath. what beast : by Macbeth meant something 

more than man : with quick wit she perverts his meaning, as if 
he meant to say something less than man. 

48. Macbeth had done this in letters written before the one' 
ill the play, or in the part of it prcc'eding what is read out; a 
critic mistakenly supposes that he had done this ‘*at a con¬ 
ference'’ with ijady Macbeth ; when and where did this con- 
fercMice. this bat-ehU, this t/ufi-gu, this katka-barUa between 
the two take place ? Ever since 1, v, 1-31, it has been clear 
that “this enterprise” had been broken to her before that time, 
and therefore before they met in 1, v, 55. and therefore not at a 
“conference”. 

.5(3. to be : in being. 

52. adhere : cohere, conspire to forward your resolve. 

51. 52. Like 1.48, this is proof that Macbeth had written 
other letters than the one retul out in the text, to Lady' 
Macbeth, on this subject; and that in them he had hinted at 
murder to her, had added that time and place wero not oppor¬ 
tune, and that he himself would contrive to make them so. 
All these letters were written after the action began, and not 
“before the commencement of the play”, as a critic mistaken 
them to have been. 

5:). Bhada thamselves : have become opportune, without 
any efTo^ on your part to make them so. 

49-54. Bhe changes^ from scorn to petsuasion—No ; when 
you formed that resolution, you were a man ; when you 
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•carry U out, you will be all the ngoi^ u uian. uoioaka : 
unnerve. 


64-60. Vhese words are a (‘Onvindiip; ])roof of Lady 
Macbeth beinfi: a woman ; had she proceeded to the deed^ it 
would have been aa convincing a proof that she was a fiend ; 
but she could not have possibly proccHKled to do this to her 
infant, as she could not finally proceed h) do what she said she 
would do to Duncan. ^Throufrh the Hcciiiiiijr^heartlcssness of 
this threat, there show'ed itself the tendernesB of a mother's 
heart, ^ through that of the other threat, tKere showett^tself 
the tenderness of a daughter’sjn^art, that held her hand from 
one who merely looked like her father. This is not the callous¬ 
ness of a fien^ 

58. Scan: AnM dashed | the brains out | had V | s6 
awbrii I a'^ y6u ; '‘out” is slurrciJ in second foot; fourth foot 
trochee: the first and second feet are id veil forth, ficrco, quick, 
breathless. 


59. to this : to do this ; I have told you a hat I would 
do to iny own infant; and here you are hesitating about an 
old man, who is nothing to you. If ... fail : Macbeth's long 
soliloquy has been upon the consequences of su^>sS •,- these 
four woMs raise the question of those of failure.' liudy* 
Macbeth answers it. 


a 

59-72. In that answer there arc no “ifs”, no- fears, no voice 
of consciene^e, no outraged sentime^ of loyalty, no terrors of 
universal execration, that success may call forth: all is 
certainty, all is a sur^aid-P^An fbat cannot fail: that plan 
^h6 will lay ; leave it all to her. That plan, when carried out, 
^ looks terribly like a housewife’s ordinary, daily ^doipjgtic 
work—pr^ring the drink for a meal, laying the table with 
ctitlery on it, clearing away, wiping the cutlery alter use 
during the meal, and washing the hands clean after the meal 
is over! In ail this, she again is intenseljr^jL^onian—ber 
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horizon iiwrowly limiied to the present, hn* mind. unerringly 
certain in its activity M’ithiii those limits, and powerless to go 
beyond them, or to rise above them ; it is intentg^wn its set 
work within that ehaint)er, to be done at this present hour ; 
it cannot think of the golden opinions of the wdSd that might 
be shattered, cannot think of the consequences that might 
follow, ill the future. 

59. We fidl: both words are accented : ‘*we’' full of 
the emphasis of fjerfect eonlidence in thmselves. '‘fair* full of 
that of withering cont^pt at the idea of their failure. The 
great actress, Mrs. Siddons, misled by the **but'’, misunder¬ 
stood and misacted these two words. 

60. But : only, (an adverb) ; this actress niisunderstdod it 
for a conjunction, ^miii : Bdt scr^w | yohr codr | age to— 
rHc stlcIT I Tug place: first foot doubly stressed, third 
unstressed; all you have to do is to screw your coumge to the 
last turn the thread of the screw will take, so that it will not 
slip out. but slick fast 

64. %rine and wassail : drink on festive occasions, when 
toasts n ere drunk; wassail: A. (;$. wa^s hael, be of good 
health, convioce : ply (them) till they are overcome (with 
drink). 

' 6.5-67. Acconling to the anatomy of Hhakesjicare’H days, 

the brain was divided into ventricres or compartments—one 
occupied by the memory, ns an ante-chamber. leading to a 
chamiier occupied by the reason ; Memory thus being a gentle- 
man-nshcr to King Reason ; the fumes of wine getting into 
the iiead. convert drst the memory, and thgii the reason, into 
fumes also! receipt: receptacle; the ventricle occupied by 
reason. . linbec only : mere alembic or still; alembics were a 
potent'apiHii^tus with alchemists for the distillation of gold 
out of baser metals. The metaphor changes here from a king's 
chamber to an alchemist's laboratory ; reason, heated by wine 
dmiik. becomes a vapour that fills the retort; the application 
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of the metaphor ends here in the text; if wo continue the 
process, then the vapour will pass from retort to condenser, 
where gold-would anther in a liquid, and then in a solid, state. 

70. pul upon : allege against, accuse of. 

71. spongy : soaked with drink. 

72. quoll : act of killing : ‘'quell” and ‘*kill” arc the same 
word. 

\/ 72-H2. Macbeth’^ admiration of his wife’s plan finds 
expression in terms that have an eye to himself also; in 
wishing the lady-planner to be the heroine-mother of young 
heroes, he hopes, in that way, to be the father of a son and heir 
to the throne he is aiming at for himself, and thus to baulk 
Banquo out of his hopes for his issue. But he wants 
to know the exact meaning of her words “what not...spongy 
officers” ; he gives the meaning he puts upon them ; she 
confirms it; all his scruples are removed, and he is now 
completely converted to her teachings in the art of murder; 
as a proof, the pupil repeats the golden rule that the teacher 
has taught him. With this transfonnatioii of Macbeth the 
In'csolute into Macbeth the Resolved, the first Act ends, 
receiv’d : taken to be True. 

77. other : otherwise. 

78. «•: (1) than, or (2) since. . * 

79. settled : fixed in resolution, bend up : stretch 
(like a bow). 

80. corporal agent : faculty of my body ; he has already 
dedicated every faculty of his mind to the idea of the crime ; 
he now dedicates the Acuities of his ^dv to the work of 
carrying out the idea into an action. 

81. m^k: ^et us mock; like a good pupil, he here repeats 
quite correctly the lesson his teacher has taught him in I, v, 
64 sq.. and gaily says he is going to practise it. ^ 
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ACT n 

Scene 1 

'1-9^ Banquo also has been tempted by thoughts of 
Ambition; but he prays to God to deliver him from 
temptation, 

2,3. **ehek8’' and '*twelvc^' are aiia(‘.hroiiiBro8 ; there were 
no clocks or almanacs in those days. 

4. Hold : there ; giving some article of arms or armour 
to his son, as he puts them oflf on his way to his chamber to 
re^ for the night. From Fleance’s replies, wo can guess that 
he is a lad—in age between Donalbain and the little* boy 
Macduff. husbandry : economy, in putting out their lights 
early. 

5. thee : thyself, that : some other article of accoutre- 
ment. 

6. heavy summons : tired nature’s call for sleepy that 
weighs down hu eyelids. 

7. And yet, because of the “cursed thoughts” that haunt 
him, Banquo dreads going to bed to seek for sleep. 

8b cursed thoughts : thoughts about the prediction of the 
*witches had made him pass many a night of broken sleep; he 
firmly believes that they came from the devil (“cursed”) first 
through that prediction, and since, through Macbeth’s attempt 
to corrupt his loyalty ; and he dreads their^recurrence. 

9,10. Life was insecure in those days ; even in a friend’s 
house, where he now is, he puts himself on his guard on hearing 
Approaching footsteps, and gives the challenge “who’s there 

14. largess : libera\ gifts, offices : the servants’ quarters, 
i.e. to the servants in the castle. This, the last time that we 
see (rattier, hear of) Duncan alive^ he is gracious as ever, his 
hand distributing gifts, his heart full of happiness. Holinshed 
mentions the gifts. 
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15. And the mots^preeioiis of his fdfts ie to the hoetesii. 
whom wo have just seen planninfi: his murder. 

Id. 17. shut up ... content : concluded bis message to the- 
hostess by e.xpTesbiiig his perfect happiness at the ret^eption 
he hod had from her. 

17.18.' Beinfi: unprepared for the kiiifr's visit, we could not 
show him all the attention we should have wished to show. 
Wo can judfre how far uiipreiMired they both were. 

19- . All’s well : don't worry yourself over it; cverythinfc 
was ^done as it should have been done. Macbeth is 
hypocritical about shortcominf^s, Banquo maf^nanimonsly 
overlooks them', if there were any, and tee see an ominoua 
irony that he is uncoiiscions of—all's not well. 

20- H0. Tt is Banquo who befi^ins talk on the subject, but it 

is Macbeth who has it most at heart: the one is frank, the 
other dissembles—he “never thinks about it” ; yet. if Banquo 
cares, he “would like to talk with him” on it; and. “if you 
fdve me your support, depend upon it. you will not be sorry 
for havinf!: ;dvcn it * if the thinfr succeeds, much honour for 
yon follows*’; to w'hich Banquo replies—“And f shall accept 
it on om condition alone—no honour you bestow on me must 
ever touch the loyalty 1 owe to my kinjr, and the answer f owe 
to my (Conscience”. * 

20. At night, if waking, it is the accursed thoughts that 
'^keep iinilgW'i ; if sleeping, it is the accursed thoughts that . 
give him accursed dreams : and fear of thoughts ajid of dreams 
alike makes him dread going to bed. 

22,23. we can entreat : T can beg from you. we 
would : 1 wiyh to. In both plurals he means himself; 
his tonejjn this is one of superiority, and his words are 
those of conventional politeness to a guest; Banqiio’s are 
defor^tial, as to a superior in rank, and as to the master of 
th^honse. 

^Ji^5-29. Both now alter tone; in business-like terme of 
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bargain ill;::, the one states what he wants, and what he is ready 
to pay Cor it; in firm, decisive, clean-cut terms, the other replies 
that he is ready to give what is wanted, but on om condition 
only. Now, what is it that Macbeth wants of Banquo, and 
wkfU is that one condition on which Banquo will give it ? (I) 
One answer given is this:—that Macbeth had hinted to Banquo- 
that, inurd^ was the “nearest way’’ to the fulfilment of the 
second prediction about himself ; had oslced Banquo to silently 
acquicst'e in the qiunler. and to actively support him in the 
<dection that mlist follow ; that Banquo should have refused to- 
do either, should have warned Duncan beforehand, and should 
liave denoniieeil Macbeth afterwards ; that he did iieithe^, and 
therefore became on acc'essory both before and after the fact; 
and that therefore his (Banqwo'a) murder is a “just punish¬ 
ment’’ for his complicity. This answer is wrong, because it 
quite ignores the otw condition mentioned above. J explain 
thus :—^The ialk in 11. 21-IK) shows that Macbeth htS proposed 
sonieihiwf to Banquo on the matter of the succession, in the 
event, of the old king’s death ; what that something was that 
Macbeth’s cunning caution allowed him to reveal, we are no¬ 
where told ; it trwy have been something that would involve 
no disloyalty in Bonqno towards Duncan, if it was to be done 
oil Duncan's natural demise ; it may be something that might 
involve disloyally, if it was to be done otherwue (such as, 
through rebellion, or through murder, not undteMUbn ways 
in those days to secure succession to a throne—Duncan him¬ 
self had been placed on the throne through a succession of 
murders). Therefore does Banquo make this one eondilion 
—‘‘I shall support your election, if my support does not in¬ 
volve my loyalty”. We nowhere find that Macbeth’s hint hod 
gone so as to hint at murder, much less at murder on that 
night ; *and it is an insult to Macbeth’s intelligence to say that / 
he hod gone so for ; therefore the plea, that Banquo ^uld 
have warned Duncan, foils ; at the dection meeting, the thanea 
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present had to ro on the evidence that Macbetti’s diabolical 
ciunniiiR had created, to prove his innocence; and in the face of 
it, it would be quixotic coi|n|^ in Ba^uo (or in Macduff), 
though he suspected much, to denounce Macbeth—quixotic, 
because any denunciation would not merely be useless to 
prevent Macbeth's election, but would expose the denouncer’s 
o?ni life to Macbeth's vengeance : therefore, strong as were 
Banquo’s suspicions (th^ were stronger than even Macduff’s, 
because he knew more), Banquo’s '[msdoni^* (Macbeth’s own 
word) made him s'ait, that he might shape a course of action 
that would be both safe for himself, and effective agaipst, 
Macbeth ; Macbeth suspected what he was waiting for, and 
anticipated it by murdering Banquo. Macduff*, less wise, did 
not conceal his suspicions ; and we knos' what the result 
was. 

25. cleava ... consent : abide,by the advice 1 have given 
yon ; what this “advice” is, we can guess from the above ; else¬ 
where, too, in the plays, "consent” means advice; it is a veiled 
word for “my interest”; '^attach yourself to my interest”—“vote, 
for my election to the crown, when the time comes ; and you 
vnb find that it will be for your interest also to do so”, when 
’Us : when “that business’* (1. 23) is carried out; when my 
object Has been attained ; what this mysterious “it” or what 

business” exactly is. we are never clearly told—or how 
much of bis mind Macbeth had imparted to Banquo, and how 
much of it he had kept to himself and Lady Macbeth: but he 
had imparted enough to rouse Banquo’s fears that “it” might 
foe more than hk loyalty could allow. We can gu^ what 

was ; but i{e can be sure what it was not-Ai a 

loors act^f letting Banquo into the secret of that jiight’j) 
IHKdected work, and asking him to keep mum about it I 

26, - He will make him a hurra whni ; this biqt of ’.honour” 
hero held out, is that when Macbeth becomes king, he will da 
his best to secure the succession of Banquo’s issue aft^ him, 
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to the throne, to the exclusion of Duncan’s issue, so ; pro¬ 
vided. nono : no honour. Banquo puts a wholly different 
'meaning on that word “honour^’; *T shall accept the 'honour' 
you mean to confer on me, provided I do not lose the sense of 
, honour implanted in my breast; I shall consent to being m^e 
alSuira admi by you, provided it does not make me lose my 
dharmat my sammafiy my fxxat in my own eyes”. 

27. Provided, in seeking to increase my “honour’ (as you 
understand it), I do not lessen or lose my ''honour” fas' I 
understand it). 

28. Banquo defines his nentit* of honour ; it consists in a 
•clear conscience and in an unstained loyalty. franchia'd 
soul : a clear conscience, being his duty to God. allegiance 
clear : an unstained loyalty, being his duty to hie king. 

29. be counseled : follow your advice, “cleave to your 
consent” (K 25). good repose : Banquo’s uncompromising 
answer disconcerts Macbeth’s cunning attempt to ^t him to 
•commit himself, and he breaks off with an abrupt “good 
night’*. 

30. sir : Banquo returns it with the same iirm^ compo¬ 
sure, underlying a deferential tone of address, that he has 
maintained throughout this short but fearful encounter with 
the tempter's dangerous weapon. 

.SI ,.'12. This was a preconcerted signal (1.62); but the ser¬ 
vant is put off with a plausible reason, to avert any misgivings. 
bt^-61. Macbeth's imagination rushes up to a white^ heat , 
and then as quickly cools down to the realities of the business 
in hand. In the vision of the dagger, the supemoLtural' is 
^ain dfi'work ; it may be that the witches directly ^nd this 
vision ; it may be that it is called up by the witchcraft of 

own heated imagination, wJiich thus becomes an infernal 
wizard within his breast, spurring him on to the deed, to 
which the other witchcraft, that outside him, has all along beeii^ 
luring him ; or it may be-due to both witchcrafts. Whatever 

10 
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tho cause, he soon discovers the ddusion, and dismisses it 
with a contemptuous ^'there’s no such thing” ; and lus mind 
returns to the present business ; the hour is come ; his super¬ 
natural allies are at work to aid him with their rites ; they 
send forth the spirit of murder abroad, stalking stealthily 
through the darkness ; he follows it towards his victim, calls 
upon the earth, on which he stealthily steps, to be deaf to his 
footfall, and upon night to be silent, so that no sound might 
startle him away from eftectmg his purpose. 

‘.\4. toward : a monosyllable, clutch : he wants to test 
by the touch what presents itself to the sight. 

36, 37. sensible to feeling : perceptible by the sense of 
touch. 

40 form es palpable : you arc so distinct to my eyes, 
that J feel sure that you must be as distinct to my touch. 

41. He draws his own dagger that he might have some¬ 
thing in his own hand that he can both see and touch. 

43. 1... use : it has been arranged that I should use. 

44, 46. Either my other senses refuse to condrm the evi¬ 
dence of my eyes, or the evidence of my eyes outweighs that 
of all my other senses. 

46. dudgeon : handle. gouts : drops, clots. Let.. 
//u^to,*drop. « 

17. wUeb ... before : (1 1 which was not th(v case be¬ 
fore ; (2) which {dudgeon) was not “gouted” so before; 
whatever the grammar, the meaning is the same. 

33-47. The dagger appears before hit» eyes, presents its- 
handle to him, points the way to the chamber, gets covered 
with blood, and then vanishes ;—what b living, active, know* 
ing^ ticking ghost of a dagger I It knows ^lacbeth’s 
thoug^its, and shows him the way for their fulfilment, tbore’s. 

... thing : it has vanished, and therefore'it could notbbe a real 
4agger that 1 could not only see, but could grasp in my hand. 

46,49. informs ... eyes : has presented the thing to my 
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eyes. one keif-world : an anachronism for Macbeth’s 
days, when tlie sun was thought to and set on the whole 
of a Ant earth in the course of a day. 

50. abuse ; deceive ; a very eomraon mcAninfi; in Eliza- 
^ bethaii authors. 

51. S<*an : The edr | tain’d sldep I wi'^tch | ci^ft | 
ebrdtes : third foot doubly stressed monosyllable, or stressed 
syllable following a pause. 

51,52. This very hour are Hec'ate and her witches celebrat¬ 
ing their rites, to aid Macbeth, and to make sure that he will 
not shrink back at the supre me m oment; what more likely than 
that for this reason they had. as part of these rites, raised the 
vision of the dui^f^r ? Both the human (in his wife) and the 
supernatural (in the witches) come to Macbeth’s aid in this 
his first crime; in those that follow, he dispenses with this 
human aid, and de()end8, hrst on himself and the sii^iernatnral 
aid, and then all on himself. 

52-54. ^^e w'olfs howl, like the voice of the watchman 
c;illing out the hour of night, warns the spirit of murder that 
it is now the hour for action. alarum’d : called to arms, 
put on thealeil. 

55. Tarquin'a : the younger Tarquin. vrho violated the 
idiastity of Lncretia ; he was the son of Tarquin the Proud, 
King of Home (B.C. 510). strides : moving with long, stealthy 
steps ; people naturally take long, slow steps in the dark; here 
tlie criminal does so also, from the fear of detection, added to 
this cause. design : the ai'coiiiplishmciit of his design. 

56. like a gkoit : silently, noiselessly. firm-set eartk : 
firmly fixed on its foundation, like his ow'n firmly fixed resolu¬ 
tion, and unlike that airy vision. 

58. Let noTfib^vei^ stones of the court-yard enmoh under 
my treads whereekout : a hereabouts. 

59. present korrmr : present liorrid silence. 

58-60. Any sound would disturb the silence in which a 
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nmiderer-likes to work, for the slightest sound would fill him 
^th the fear of det^tion ; the ve^' stones, grating under hts 
tre^, would seem to his tense nerves to be listening to his 
foot-hill, and, by their crunching, to be giving information 
against him I 

61. cold breath gives (to) : unnerves, chills, gives : * 
give; it is a common inaccuracy ii^ Elisabethan grammar 
to make the verb agree in number with the nearest noun, 
though it is not its nominative. 

62. This is the signal that Lady Macbeth was to give. 

To Macbeth, who cares little for heaven or hell in the 
next life, it is » small matter to which of the two places even 
a good man like Duncan is destined to go ; “he may go to 
hell, for all that I care”, he says blasphemously. 

Scene 2 

1. Lady Macbeth has had recourse, to a stimulant, 
without jrhich help, she felt herself unequal to the task, that 
her nervously^sensitive temperament has’ to face. 

2. Hark : The retreated utterance of this word by both 

of them, shows what tension of qprves it is that makes them 
start at the slightest sound, and misinterpret it as a sign that 
they arc being detected. ^ 

3. Peace : a long^use, during which she listens in 
silence, is indicated by the want of so many feet in the rhythm.^ 

4. fetal bellmen : watchman aniio^cing that the hour 
of death has arrived for someone ; the bellman's usual ofilce 
was to announce the hour of night. 

5. sternest : because a farewell for^ever. good-night : the 
bellman, in tllose days, would also cry out these words, as a 
aentine^owadayg calls out ^^all’s well”. 

7. mock : by going to sleep, when they should jiave kept 
tratoh. 

Sq that it has made them dead drunk. 
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9>15. While she is waiting below, speaking to henelf her 
hopes, her fears, and hearing or fancying she hears noises, 
hb has been stealing^upstairs, has been stewed., opt^ o| 
his pr esence of mind by some noise he heard or fuided 
> he heard, and has cried out, himself thus breaking that 
silen ce that he had invoked to his aid^ and nearly ^ betraying 
himse Jf; she hears his cry, and her hopes and fears turn into 
dwpair at the failure that it seems to mean ; he, after waiting^ 
and hearing nothing more, goes on, does the deed, comes back, 
and meets her where he had left her waiting below ; toth are 
thus torn by doubts, fears, despair, till the very las.t moment 
of t he de^ ; ajnd we are kept in suspensejilso till then. .How 
hut, how inartistic, would it have been, if Macbeth hod maieh- 
eil straight on, done the deed, marched straight back, met 
his wife, both showing no sign of agitation of their minds, 
and if the whole thing had gone off “according to plan”, 
and without a hitch I See note 11.17,18. 

11.12. Either (1 ) attempt : if he has made it, and it has 
^foiled, deed: if the attempt has succeeded, confounds: 
ruins, destroys. This explanation gives a strikin g ir ony : as 
things turn out, it is the deed, it is the success of the attempt, 
that confounds, that ruins, them. Or (2) attempt :* all that 
{^recedes the deed, deed : deed when done. MnfoundsJ 
agitate s ; this, the modern meaning, is much lessjcommon in 
Shakespeare than the older meaning in (1) ; and (2) gives 
a less forcible sentiment than (1). Hark : this was when she 
heard his approaching foot-steps, and took anot her false alarm. 

Il-i. 14. The true woman in her again shows itself: she 
who talked of sticking her “keen knife” into him with her 
own hands, has only, with those hands, laid the knife ready 
for her husband to stick' it in ; she who talked of dashing 
out her tfwn infant’s brains, cannot touch a hair of an old 
man’s head, though he is nothing to her, and ihough he 
stands in the way of<ber ambition. . • .i 
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16. I heard no human voice, which alone would be a cause 
of alarm, cricket : this insect is also called a death-watch. 

17. 18. Did ... speak i refers to Macbeth’s cry in 1. 9. 

To this he replies that he cried out as he was ’^descending” ; 
this has lieen taken to mean either descending before he 
committed the deed, when he ran back to ascertain where 
the cry came from, or descending o/?rr c;onimittipg.itg Her 
words *'notr^* and eontirin this second meaning; the 

usual meaning given by critics and actors is the first, and is 
the«one ado])ted in the sketch of Macbeth’s movements given 
in II. 9-15 above; if we accept the second meaning, confirm¬ 
ed by the wo^ **rw/r” and “oy”, his movements must be 
altered thus :'-(lie proceeds to the chHml>er without interrup¬ 
tion, meets with the terrors he describes in 11. 211-44, leithin 
the chamber, and meets with the alarm that tnakos him cr>’ 
out ill 1.9 when he is returning from the chambe^ 

20. second : next to Duncan’s. 

21.22. sorry: horrid; *'sorp*' is the same word, Init 
'*M>rroir” is different in derivation. 

23. There’s : there was. one : supply '^who'\ laugh i 
we can see irony in this laugh ; it is uiiroiiscious irony that 
in sleep laughs at Macbeth ; for he is, by this stab, dig gin g 
his oWu^rave ; he is stabbing his own happiness, and prepare 
iiig the way for the stab that is to end his own life. 

24. stood : stood still outside : he. had enquired about 
the sleepers in the next room, because he had heard these 
voices from it; she had named only one as its occa[>aQt. and 
now corrects herself, and says there were t^, the other being, 
of course. Majcolm. 

25. g^nt: but, to my relief, they suspected nothing, 
addfuu'd .. .. to : sought for. them : themselves. 

2& She sees she had mistaken in naming on^ in 1. 20 
(no doubt, from agitation of mipd), and corrects herself, ou 
hearing him say he heard two voices. 
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27. blcM : defend, protect. 

ScAn : Oii'e cried | GK'kI bl^s > anM | A'm^ii | thb 
5th I (er) : first foot trochee, second and fourth spondees, 
third pyrrhic, -#»r hypermetric. 

28. As : as if. hangman’s : executioner's. 

29. fw: cries of ft^ar. Scan : Listening | thdr fe5r | 

V cofild I ndt shy | A'm^ti: first and third feet trochees, fourth 
pyrrhic. fifth spondee (doubly stressed). ‘*T” is very emphatic, 
his voice rises as the line proceeds, till 11. '10,32,88 are spoken 
in a shriek; and in each of them, and are 

stressed, Macbeth’s inability to utter the word ‘Amen’, is the 
effect of despair ; it is not due. as critics say, cither to an>*“tnie 

'^feeling of region”, or to “egotistic hypocrisy” like that of 
Louis XL ; it is due to remorse ; and this remorse soon passes 
off, and his inherent love of evil re-asserts itself. 

3.3. Sfuiri : F' hhil I mdst nded | bf bldss | Ing hnd | A'mdn. 

35. so : if we do so. make ... mad : an uncoi^cioiis 
proidiecy : they bojjh go mad, but in different w avs. Hither¬ 
to, T«ady Macbeth’s voice, her words, her manner, have all been 
soothing, have nil tried to calm him ; but he proceeds without 

heeding her. 

• 38. Sleep that restores oAlm to the niind, distracted by 

care. kni ts up d isentangles and retwists. ravell'd sleave :' 
silk thread whose filaments have got untwisted and enlangled. 

39. The rest and refreshment after the daily toil and worry 
of life, the bath that washes off the sweat of toil. death ... 
life : the daily death of th'e woi^e» of each day's life, as 
death is the end of the worries of a whole life. 

40. secon d ceurae. : It is coipic to try to explain this, as 
has been done, by a reference to "pudding” as the fl|st and 
minor course, and ‘'roast ^beef” as the second and^chief 
course, at dinner (as they actually were in Shakespeare’s 
days). Macbeth’s exalted imagination looks upon the daily. 
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life of man a8_.ajea^ the ''iintjDOUrse” is the dayi^a 

wqrkf and the ''secon^couroe'’ is the night's rest; the day’s 
work aa well as the night’s rest may both well be elements in 
an honest man’s enjoyment of the daily fewt of lif^ that 
nature places before him every twenty-four hours. Macbeth, 
instead of enjoying this second course, like any honest man, 
and going off to sleep the sleep of the innocent, has kept awake 
, to destroy another’s sleep by murdering him, and is to be 
punished by having his own sleep destroyed for the future. 

41. What... mean : l^y Macl^th, whose unimaginat ive , 
matter-of-fact mind ^nppt understand th is nonsense a bout 
sleep being a second course in a feast, loses^ patience, and 
changes her soothmg manner into sharp tones ofrebuke, 
with which she tries to recall him, from his poetic wml- 
/ gathering, to prosaic facts that require his attention ; but he 
^ntinucs his poetiejayings, 

43, 44. ‘I, Macbeth, have murdered one in his sleep ; and 
therefore, ^.Macbeth, b y whatey fr namp nr ti tle I call my - 
self, shall sleep no more in pe^’. The goddesses ^f revenge, 
tha Furies, will pursue him to inflict this punishment of 
sleeplessness; they will detect him as the murderer Macbeth, 
under whatever name he may in vain seek to shelter him¬ 
self ; and this criminal, to escape detection, will plead am 
g/ toj i n va in^ t 

45-51. She recalls him to the actuoljiiesent that requires 
their immediate^attention. Who ... cried : nobody ; it is 
only your imagination. to think : in thinking. brain- 
rickly : as if your mind is 'disordered; an if you are 
raving. witnoM : accusing proof. Why ... place : he 
had done BO, having lost all presence of mind. 

51. ini..,. more : how ^ort-lived _arc all his fits of 
remoiae and terror is again shoira here, and will again ha 
shown later on, more than once; here, only a short whOe 
after saying this, he not only goes there again, but commi ts 
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two more calculated murdcura^; he says he cannot do thinf^s, 
but he does them, she says she will do things, but she cannot 
do them. 

/ 

54. Scan : Give me'" | the daggers j thd sle4p | ing and [ 
the d4ad : first foot doubly stressed, “daggers’’ one syllable, 
fourth foot unstressed, its stress going to double that on the 
first. 

56. painted devil : the devil in a picture is not formid* 
able to look upon, as the devil “in the flesh” is. 

57,56. gild guilt : this ghas tly p unning is due to 
a callousness forced in the presence of her husband, and is 
jneant to. shame lum ; blood cannot be said to “gild” unless 
gold is to be “red” ; but (like “fa/” still in Indian 
vernaculars) was once used generally for gjl bright colours. 

61-64.- Macbeth says that all the waters of the ocean 
will not wash his hands clean, but that the blood on them 
will, on the contrary, dye all those waters into a bloody red ; 
Lady Macbeth says (11. 68, 69) that a little water will do to 
wash th^ hands clean. C kmt^ t what both say here ’ ^ith 
what happens afterwards—Macbeth wades into an ocean of 
blood that his own hands have created, and I^y S^betbL 
ipCann^t wa^ hers clean of the stain left on them by this 
single deed of blood. 

61. This sentiment is found in many Greek and Latin 
poets, and two passages in Seneca’s plays have been pointed 
out. There was an English translation of these plays, made 
in 1581 ; but there is no need to think that Shakespeare woa 
indebted to it. 

63. multitudinous seas : (1) the multitude of seas, eQ 
the seas on the face of the earth ; incorrect meanings given 
arc (2) teas swarming with life, (3) seas with their myriads of 
wavesr—incorrect, because g^ve characteristics of the 

seas that are irrelevant here, incarnadine : dye red. 
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64. Turnin^c the natiirul t^lolir of ot^etin water, a glasg " 
green, into one of a uniform blood-recJ. one; fanadverM 
ttfou^hout, not in mere patches of red ; iT^ie a ipoet.fe^hlp 
w;ay to tak^ * ^ *“* adjective^ if "green one” means 

'"green sea”. Scon : Making | thh grden | dne rdd : 6rsL 
‘^t tnx'hec, third foot s])ondee. 

69. it : the clearing oiirHelves o^ the deed. conataneg : 
firm ness of mind. 

70. Hath ... unattended : has dcserted^oii. 

7p. nightgpwn: dress worn in bod—sr> that they might 
seem to those who w'ould ix' admitted, to have just left 
their betis. i teat ... ut ; if we hav«* to npiiear befOH' 
■^m. 

72. ahow ... watchera : prove* that wc have been awake 
.and out of bed. 

7H. So poorly : to look so like a craven. 

, 74. kas been done, it would be 

not to know who has donejf. know ; not to be "lost in 
my thoughts'^ (11. 72, 7H). not... myaelf : to J|| lost to 
myself ; not to know that it was*[, Maebcth, (ilamis; Cawdor 
(11.43. 44) who had done the deed. 

74, 75. What is t he to ne, what is the frame of mind, in 
whichdhis is utteired ? They are not, as some critics take it.*, 
those of des^r; her last w'ords and the buoyancy of his own 
evil nature, have reac.ted on his despair and his hang<dog 
•looks of a few minutes ago, and the tone of voice and frame 
■of mind are those of a cynical flippanc>' which is a half-way 
house to the self-possession of perfect hypocrisy before the 
.assembled guests, that follos's a few minutes later, and that 
'itself .is foilovfod by another crime (a raid -blooded double 
imurder) in a few minutes more. 
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Besides the general reasons stated in the hHmdw- 
tion^ there are particular reasons. iK>th showing that this 
Porter-Scene is a necessary part of the Action, and not an 
irrelevant interpolation ; they are :—(1) it gives^ime to the 
two to wash their hands Ac ; (2) it relives the reader’s tei^on 
of mind due to the murder-scene—a tension bound to be 
renewed b> the discover} -scene; (3) it shnts^up the d^ 
within the castte-door for a ahile, before it is released and 
flies out to all the world ; (4) it shows that castle to be a^ell ; 
(5) it shows the ver}^iffercnt edicts the knocking has upon 
the innocent and upon the gmli}—making the former crack 
jokes upon it, and the latter quake with fear at it, though 
this fear passes off; (6) it makes us, the readers, foi^t, for a 
short while, the ho^r of the deed in the ribaldry of the talk. 

2,3. hell-gate : an unconsciously ap|X)site word; the 
castle was at the moment, a very hell indeed, old ... key ; 
he woul^l^ve constant ^’ork ill opening the door (to let in 
the callers for admission), and shutting it. old : the ungiid- 
ing monotony of the act is meant In this colloquialism, cf. 
*‘old swearing”, '‘old abusing” Ac 

4. Beelsebnb : prince of devils and master ot that house 
(i.e. of hell)—as we know Macbeth is of this house. 

5. fanner : see f. Be can sec an applica¬ 

tion. that the 8]X!aker docs not, toMac*beth again—Macbeth too 
is “hanging” hinihclf, is scaljng his doom. 

6. napkins : to wipe oft‘ the perspiration. 

9. other devil's name : the porter’s small stock of 
scripture names for the devil is exhausted ; though he does 
not know the other name, tee know it—it is “Macbeth’*, 
equivooator : (1) a Jj|8uit; (2) a perjurer in a law court. Rce 
Inti^Swtfon, I, * 

11.12. for God’s take: (1) because the Jesuits 
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held the doctrine of *'ineiital reservation’*, which, like their 
other doctrines, prompted their words and actions “for 
the greater glory of God” ; (2) because the perjurer had sworn 
on the Bible to tell the truth. IVe again see an application to 
Macbeth, who equivocated between doing and not<doing ; and 
to the witches, who equivocated to his undoing. committed 
treason : so had Macbeth. could not... heaven : could 
not find his way to heaven by equivocation, but found that 
it ledhim tojiell, though it had enabled him to make his 
way on earth for a time. 

13. These repeated knockings of course came from the 
same persons outside. 

15. tailor : tailorn were a standing butt for in 

literature ; we can fore** an application to Macbeth, who steals 
the crown, like king Claudius in Hamlet and then robs 
his subjects, rich and poor. 

15,16. French hose : were of two Jcinds. wide and narrow ; 
and as the tailor managed to steal cloth out of both, so did 
Macbeth rob the rich and poor alike ; we hear of his avarice 
andiirapacity. afterwards. 

17. goose : flat iron for pressing clothes, with a handle 
shaped so Tthe tailor had already provided “cabbage” Cas the 
stolen doth was called) for his roast “goose” (pun). 

18,19. too cold : being now more than half-awake, he 
begins to feel the cold. 

21. primrose way : pleasant road, strewn with enjoy¬ 
ments on earth. bonflre : the eternal fires of hell; either 
as punishment, like the burning ofheretics by the Inquisition, 
or, ironically, as enjoyments, like the rejoicings shown by 
lighting ^Afires. 

1-21. Thus does this drunken, drowsy creature iincon- 
sciously moralize on^his master ’s a ctlqjM|||gnd pass ji ldgment 
on him : King (to be) Macbeth, a eriipKl, condemned by a 
judge, his menial servant I 
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22,2.S. Anon ... porter : coming, coming ; please 
don’t forget the poor porter’s biUcsheeith ; being now wide 
awake, he has recourse to hie habitual whine for a tip, as 
he lets in the visitors. 

24-39. Commonplace talk on indifferent matters succeeds ; 

40-49. and leads to talk on fearful omens of impend¬ 
ing disaster, seen in the heavens (L. 42), and on the 
earth (1. 46). 

26,27. second cock : this was the vague way of reckoning 
time among the ignorant classes; it has been variously taken 
to be 3 o’clock or 6 o’clock ; it is quite immaterial which it is. 

.36. physics: cures, makes us not to feel. UiR'OiisciouH 
irony : ^Macduff, in all the innocence of conventional polite¬ 
ness, says that he is troubling Macbeth to show him the way to 
the king’s chamber, but that he is sure Macbeth will look upon 
such trouble as a pleasure; Macbeth, w'ith i>crfect hypocrisy, 
replies that such trouble iss a pleasure. There is no reference 
here to the trouble of entertaining the king, as critics take it; 
for here it is irrelevant, i)ointless ; the point being the change 
from innocent anticipation to the horror of the reality in store; 
Uie pleasure is the pka^nrp (1) of showing , the w>iy_ to.tbe 
place where he knows his ghastly jiandiwojrkJies. 

37. to: as to. 

.'18. limited: spcciall^appointed, privileged. 

44. combustion : tumult, joverthrow ; in astrolog}', the 
occultation of a star behind the sun was called its “combus¬ 
tion”—its burning up—in the sun’s fire. confus’d ovonts : 
destructive calamities, confus’d : confusing (old meaning), 
destroying. 

45. new hatch’d : secreti;y>lanned (‘"tefcM”), and now 
about to be disclosed (''new^*) ; a comic explanation given is 
that bjfds of ill omen (Like owls) were lately ‘^'hatched 
in uncommon numb|l||p’, to predict this event, to : brought 
forth by. obscuio : (a trochee) that flies by night. 
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50. Tongue ; join with “jiamc*^ ' heart r jolu with “oon< 
c‘eivc’'. 

51. thee: the horrid deed. 

52. confusion : dc8truction, ruin, the hand of murder., 
masterpiece : worst deed ; because it is the murder of a 
kirif;, whose life and person were sacreil. 

54. The ... temple : the body of the kin^, the sacred 
persoii of the Lord's anointed, lii thc.Tewish theocracy, the 
prophet of the Lord anointed the king of Israel in His name ; 
hence the idea of the “divine right” of kings, and the 
use of the word '‘sacnlcgioiis'’ above 

55. The life : the king's life, the building : the king's- 
tKxly. the life : Macbeth pretends not to nnderstar^ ickose 
life is meant: J.^iino\f ever alert, asks that question directly 
(1. 56). 

58. Gg rgon : in Greek mythology, the gorgon _Medusa r 
her severed head, placed on Pallas's (Minerva’s) shield, turned 
into stone all who looked on it. 

N. J-f. Exeunt Macbeth and Lennox : Ijcniiox. with a mind 
always looking for proofs, wants lo see for himself the truth 
of what Mac'dufF haa said ; for doing so. critics, who mis¬ 
understand his character, have called him a Paul Pry I 

62. 'downy: plaidd, as on a lied of soft down. « 

64. great... image : the death of the king that idmost 
resembles in horror the generaU death of ajl the living on the 
day of Judgment, in this that the king's death presages the* 
death of us all. Maodt^' at once siispecte ^AJ[acbcth. in whose 
house, and therefore in whose power, they all now nre. 

65. as... graves : as if you too all been already 
mnrderedi^ 

66. countenance: iMi in^keepi ng with t his horrid sights 

as ghosts^ risen from the dead, and come to lo(A npgn that 
sight of death. ^ 

69*72. Macduil', whose intuition had ht once suspeeted 
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Macbeth, has yet no suspicion of Lady Macbeth’s complicity 
with him ; and with mispliiced delicacy.of mind, he fears that 
even breathioj' the wonl ‘^murder’’ into her ear. might kill 
her. fell : the very word au it w'as uttered, would kill 
like the stroke of a sword. 

7.'), 74. Her first cry, if she had been iiinooent. would have i 
been *'What! murdered But she knows that fact, avoids 
using that word, and turns off to something clse—the good 
reputation of her house, and her concern for it—as if it would 
jiot matter so much, if the murder wore committed in any 
one elso's house. Banquo takes ^ her up sharp_ at once; 
Too ... where : it would be a cruel deed, wherever done^ 

77-b2,^ 111 this hyjxieritical moralizing in general terms 
and metaphorical images, he never once directly refers to the 
dead king; with the washing of the blood off his hands (with 
a little water, and not the whole ocean). Macbeth has as easily 
washed the short-lived remorse ol! his mind, and is himself 
again—hyixicrisy trying to covcr.yp the tracks of crime. 

77. chance : occurrence, lit. what has behdlen. 

7i). nothing serious : all is a jest in human life (“and in 
human death”, he might have mentally added). mortality: 
(1) mortal man's life: (2) this earth in which mortal man lives. 

• 8U. all... . toys : alJ things on earth are trifles ; human 

life is a trifle (he might have added, “and human death too ; 
and murder is a jest and a toy"), renown and grace : a 
Toiuidaboiit reference, in abstract terms, to the king, is : « 
singular verb to a plural nominative, when the plural, in sense, 
amounts to a singular. 

81. the ... life : the king's Uforblood. m«re lees : the 
king’s dead body ; but there is a further application : the king 
himself is the precious wine of life: his nobles, now kingless, 
are the lets of that vnne now drawn ofl'; he is taken away, and 
we, his .worthless courtAs (including the speaker’s humble sd^,.. 
are left alit’e. 
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82. : wine-cellar^ this earth, this mortality” (1. 72). 

83. you are: thinfcs have gone wronir for you. 

Scan: Wh&t Is | hmiss | y6u aih: first and third, trochees.' 

84-86. Boundabou^ lonfruajco a^ii from Macbeth; the 
truth, in plain words, from Macduff. 

87-92. Lennox is slow to susfiect, confines himself to 
evidence before him, and suspends judgement till the evidence 
is complete. * 

87. as it taem'd : when we visited the room. 

8a badged: marked; thb is taken as an evidence 
pointing to their guilt. 

91. distracM: as men waking after having been drugged, 
and seeing the bloody sight, would naturally bebut it 
could also be becau8i> they w'erc guilty. ’ After placing the 
evidence of his own eyes before those present, Lennox pau^, 
looking open-eyed at them ; the deficient metre (1.92) indicates 
this pause. 

93,94. 'Ihe moment Lennox witnessed these damning 
proofs, Macbeth’s hand laid them dead. 

94. A quick, penetrating question from Macduff; his suspi- 
■cion is gathering strength, and it cannot escai>e Macbeth’*) 

' notice; we may surmise that from now he marks ^him down 
for his future attentions, after Banquo. « 

95-105. He has a ready^ reply Reason told me I should 
not have killed them outright, but that 1 should have reserved 
them to be dealt with by the arm of the law; but Oh I my Ipve 
fw my king made me quite forget all reason ; and thelsigjit 
before me—kere, the beloved king lying murdered there, his 
murderers, red jidth the pioofe of guilt on them—drove me 
into a fr^y, such as only he can be driven into, who has a 
heart to love and a hand to avenge*. This nauseayugL^ypqcj^ 
has been, by Macbeth’s admirers, called a “po^t defence” of 
himself. 

97. expodItioB: haste. 
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96. pMiaer slow, deliberating. 

99. ftilvar .... golden ; one w'ord suggeets tho other, and 
both are glaringly^fozeed in their application ; '^silver Aatr*’ 
might have been apposite ; a white robe edged with gold lace. 

^is a ^gidly artificial fancy. 

100. breach ... nature : breach effected in the natural 
fortress of the human bp^y (within which life shelters Itself). 

101. entrance : the daggers that inflicted the wounds were 
the storming party, forcing its way through this breach. 

102. colours : the liveries of the Trade Guilds suggested 
this. 

1CX1. Uj^annarly broach'd: indecently covered or drass- 
4x1; the prgper. decent dress (or covering^ for a dagger is a 
sheath ; these daggers, all covered with blood, are in a most 
improper, indecent dress ; men put on breeches, and daggers 
put on sheaths, for decency’s sake ; these blood-stained daggers 
shook all decency ! Ho says Macbeth, shocked ; and so were 
those critics shocked, who tried to restore the text to decency 
by emendations like unmanly drenched”, '“unmanly reeched” 
Ac, or by decently explaining “breeched” to mean “up to the 
hilt”, on tho remote analogy of the breech of a cannon. They 
were wrong; for Macbeth’s speeches hereabout are, all of them. 
foU of affected artificialities, that show his aflected, artificial 
grief; and these affectations reach the anti-olimox of the 
ridiculous in these two words, and the picturc^iiey present; 
they expose ^ hypocrisy, and force^a contemptuous laugh from i 
us, in the middle of this awful scene. Hhakespeare oftcniL 
likes thus ro try the strength of his power over our emotions,! 
by daringly putting the comic into the midst of the tragic, 
without in the least impairing the terror produced in us by 
the tragic—making us lau|^, even when we are quaking 
with fear. sWhat other dramatist has attempted this daring 
feat, and has succeeded 7 

105. Courage : this was once foncied to be seated Jn the 
11 
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heart, literally : Jjat. cor, heart. iaaka*s : make his. Help 
me heace : l4idx. M^.beth actuaUy, going fain t.' or 

is she merely pretending todo bo ? (1) She pretends : the proofs 
are :>-that Macbeth takes no notice of hei^he understands that 
it is not a &int, but a feint; that she keeps up appearances— 
for, to Bunt, or to pretend to do so (if she really cannot faint) 
is what decorum requires of a lady ; that she makes a noise to- 
attract attention to her performance. This is a mistaken 
view, shallow, cynical, belied by the whole course of her 
words and actions to the end, and so, misunderstanding her 
character. ( gVShe really faints : she had planned the details 
of the king'^^urder, but her limited imagination hod never 
been able to picture to her the scene of the victim lying dead, 
till now, when it is described by the murderer; she had 
planned that by m^y smearing them with Duncan's blood, 
the guilt should be made to fall on the grooms, but she had 
not imagination enough to suggest to her that their murder 
might ever follow-on the execution of her plan : that picture 
and this undieamt-of second are too much for her ; her nerves 
^LVG way, and (his faintuig is the ^t .indication o f that ^(y ain * 
upon her mind that never ceueSj but ever grows, till it ends in 
her death ; this growth will be traced as the Action proceeds, 
till that consistency of character that view (1) violates, will b^ 
established. 

106b Macduff’s attention to her, and Banquo’s 'in 1.112, 
show that neithw suspi^ts her as ye(. 

107. argument for ours : subject that so closely concerns 
us. 

108. should : possibly can. 

109. ^ Where murder may be lurkjng for us in places where 
we least suspect it can hide ; in the Arabian NightSf a colossal . 

issues from the mouth of a small bottle^ when ^ujicoiked, 
and falls upon a poor, astonished merchant 

111. Sean : Odr tdirsa trochee, our : emphatic ; we. 
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whose ^ef ia thfe deepest, ore the sldi^est to give expression to 
it; those whose grier lies on the surface, are the resdSest to 

CTpress it; toe two sons have penetration_enough to see 

tbrou^ the demonrtrativc grief of their host and hostess. 

Ill ,112. Our gri^ dar^not yet give expression to itself; thw 
is not the time or place to shed our tears and give vent to our 
sorrow ; we have tiret to think of our own sa^y. The younger 
son spoke sarcastically against the pretended grief of others, 
the elder^speaks prudently about what should be done, before 
they can indulge in their own grief with safety. 

113. The guests who had lodged in the castle appeared in 
tocir night-dress ; those who hud knocked were dressed. ^ 

114-11^9. ^iquo has observed everything,, spoken very 
little, and now, with that wisdom that ever acts with safety, 
takes the lead ; he proposes the holding of a court of enquiry 
into this yet not fully explained tragedy, and places himsdf 
under the guidance of God, as the upholder of justice against 
treason ; he knows more of what has gone before than any of 
the thanes present among the guests, and has stronger 
HusgiejonSj therefore, than any of them ; but he has given, po 
signs of what they are. for toat would be dangerous to 
them, and fruitless of redress, as long as they are in that 
qastlc. 

115. question: enquire into. 

US. undivttlged pretence : design as yet not clear; 
Banquo carefully avoids saying '^worker” (1.115) or "pretende^\ 
and only says ‘^work” and '^pretence”, pretence : an iambic. 

120. briefly : quickly. manly readiness : not merely 
clothing and armour on their bodies, but also minds steeled to 
meet malice and treason boldly and promptly. 

l22. them : Malcolm is cautions ; he nam^ no names^ 
and uses Ijie safe plura)* 

127,128. Doi^bain also^ suspects the king^s lint cousin, 
Macbeth, near : nearer; toe older add more courCct oompam- 
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tire of “nigh”, ncarar bloody ; the more likely to tbint for 
our blood. 

128,139. This murderous arrow has not yet spent itself and 
'' lighted on the ground ; but, after striking down one, it is still 
flymg through the air, and means to strike down the two 
others "having been shot witkthe intention to strike down all 
throe in succession. 

131. dainty of : particular^about. 

132. warrant : justification. 

183. itself : supply *‘away”. 

Scene 4 

Hitherto the consternation has been confined to those 
within the castle ; it n ow spreads abroad, and, w it spreads, 
gathers round itself rumou rs and pr odigies, one more vroiider- 
ful than another. 

2. volume : (1) space, compass ; (2) his life, which is a 
book of seventy pages and more ! 

4. trifled : reduced to a trifie. knowings ; (plural; 
several occasions that 1 have known. 

5. heavens : sky, threatening the guilty earth with dark¬ 
ness. 

6. ' bloody stage : the earth, as a blood-stained theatre, iiv 
which man is the chief actor in bloodshed. 

, 7. travelling lamp : (1) sun as it travels through the sky 

on its daily round; with a play on the older spelling and 
meaning *'traveL”—'^travail” ; (2) with or without the 

reading, travailing ; sun that labours through, and struggles 
with, the darkness. 

8. ^odominance : rule, supremacy; an astrological 
term, applied properly to the stars; is the nighty unduly 
proloj^ug itoeif ? day's shame : ot is ^e da^r unSui^ 
itself 7 Are night and darkness forcib ly keeiung the 
^y back, or are day and light ashamed to show thri^r faces, and 
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keeping themBelves back ? This ie Ross's euphuistic 
coric^t. 

10. living: lif^giving; opposed to entomb (1.9): bring 
death. 

12. towering: hovering at the highest point it meant to 
soar to, before^uncing down on its prey. pride of place : 
this highest point that gives it the greatest^ ad vantage in. im¬ 
petus downwards in its pounce. 

IB. rnouMog: usually flying close to the ground for its 
prey, such as mice; the prodigy is that the owl towered 
higher tlian the hawk, and pouncHnl down on it I 

14. In scanning, and "csrtotn” are accented mono¬ 

syllables, pronounced as ‘^hors" and "'cerV'. and : aod^^et. 

15. Aioions ... race : UJ finest of the equine^ race, the 
best horses in the world ; (2) finest of their breed, the best 
of Scotch-bred horses (1) is jir^erabler because of iJie 
exaggeration, which Ross, we know, is fond of. 

16. nature: their nature. 

17. ma : as if. 

IB. war ... mankind : they tried to tear their grooms to 
pux'cs ; another bit of flowery_exaggeration, manktnd mGmtDg^ 
only the grooms or others they met in their wild career. 
‘Tis said : f have heard people say ; this is mere hearsay. 

20. look'd upon 't: as I saw it with my own ^es ; this 
is proof at first hand ; <^aggeration of ^ct or in language 
can^gp no further ; the old man is posed, and the prize for 
the tallesJUalk goes to young Boss 1 Pathos, however, und^- 
lies this comedy : it was supernatural instinct that made the 
horses aware of their master's fate, and love for him that 
drove them rand. 

All these prodigies (II. 5-20) arc faithfully narrated by 
Holinshed. 

^ 2B-27. * he_ is still Jfl^be^s 

roach and in his power, an^ be knows that is now 
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king by election of the thanes ; he therefore states the Qonclu* 
eioiis arrived at ^the court of enquiiy^ at whose sitting the 
fli^t of the two princes had strengthened the evidence of 
what Lennox had seen and reported : but ^ keeps his own 
/pnyato opinion to himself ; what that is we can guess from 
1L37,36» where he declines to attend the coronation ceremony, 
and from III, iv, 128, where wo hear of his refusal to attend 
the coronation banquet. 

24. pretend : hold forth as resulting. 

27. ’Gainst... still : Boss’s^redujous mind sees only a 
further prodigy in this conduct of the soihd —the earth, the 
element the brute world of bird and beast, and now human' 
nature—sons against father—all act unnaturally. 

28. thriftless : prodigal f ambition seeking to gmtify 
itself at the reckless cost of parricide. ravin up : snatch up, 
destroy. 

31. This was auothe^esolution arrived at at that meeting 
of the thanes, after Macbeth had been officially exonerated 
, from the very shadow of a suspicion. Scone : near Perth, 
the capital of the ancient Pictish kings of Scotland ; upon a 
stone (supposed to be that on which Jacob slept, vide Old 
Testament) in the Abbey, the Scottish kings used to be 
crowned ; this stone is now in Westmiiister Abbey. ^ 

33. Colme-klll : the cell of St. Columba; this is the 
island of Iona, one of the Western Isles : it was the burial- 
place {^*8torehoiue'\ 1. 34) of former kings of Scotl^d. 
Holinshed gives 1046 os the date of this burial. 

^36. to Fifo : MacdufT retires to his own stronghold, 
Fife Castle, for saf^, as he will not trust himself again 
with M^beth*by wStonding either the coronation ceremony or 
the state banquet, thithor : to Scone ; Ross takes things as 
they come, loyal to the late king, loyal to the pre^nt king, 
and like Barney Maguire, is going to see the grand tamasha of 
the-coronation. 
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37, 36. ^ {lint ol Busplcioi), given eautiousl)' hope 
you will witness nothing untoward theref lest we regret the 
loss of what wc enjoyed under the old reign, more than we 
rejoice in anything we arc likely to enjoy under the new 
reign. old robes : such as safety, honour, happiness, that 
we enjoyed under Duncanthe metaphor is suggeste^by Che 
coronation robes that will be worn at the forthcoming cere¬ 
mony. adieu : farewell, lest I never see you which 
will l)c the case, if the new reign turns out to be what I fear 
it will; in fact, he never sees him again in Scotland, and he 
seems to have a presentiment of it. 

4(3. benison : benedjetion ; so “malison”, malediction. 

41. ^hose who try to make the best of things ; “whatever 
has happened, has hapiiencd” ; the old man too has his 
suspicions in his own feeble way, but he would rather that 
he had them not; and he hopes, in his resigned way, that 
||;ood ^1] cgme. out of .evil. This acceptance of what is an 
accomplished fact by this old man represents the frame of mind 
among the masses of the churls ; as Boss’s acceptance of it. 
represents that among many of the upper classes ; any hopes 
that either class of these optimists have, will soon begin to 
fade away, and end in universal execration. 

ACT III 

Scene 1 

The Coronation is over, and Macbeth, now king, gives 
a State Banquet at his,..j^tle, now the palace. The details 
of the proceedings either at the Election Meetin'': or at the 
Coronation Ceremonies, apart from the mere facts of the 
two, have no bearing upon the Action, and therefore have 
no pla& in it. If they had, what a report on the former 
could Banquo have given, or what a picture of the Ikttdr 
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could Boss have painted I With what eagerness would an 
inferior artist have seused upon the golden chance to spin 
iha details of both out, irrel gro ni as they are I Old Chau- 
'cer, truTpoet, knew when such details were irrelevant, but, 
true humorist too, he slyly got in the whole deaeration 
of a feast, by prefacing every detail about every dish with 

need not tell you about this'’, or “about that”, or “about 
how”. But in a play this ruse would not do. 

I'lO. Fortune has placed Macbeth above Banquo; but 
Natqrc made Banquo the nobler man. He despises the 
othei' for his foul play ; the other fears him lest he might 
pnu'tise it himself against him. 

1,3,4. il: the crown, aland: remain. 

7. with the light of fulfilment; are shown to be 
true (in your case). 

8. verities ... good : predictions verified in your 
case. 

10. Banquo also then has his ambition, and ncver_con- 
ceals it, and if he had none, after hearing such a prediction 
about his issue, we would have despised him ; but.in his mind 
ambition cannot give birth to the thought otcrime .fi^r .attain¬ 
ing the obj[wt, as it.has done in MacbetJi’s ; this is why he 
priced to God, when the witches predicted to him ; prayed to 
God, when Macbeth tempted him ; placed himself in th# 
hands of God, when Macbeth committed the crime; on every 
one of which occasions Macbeth placed himself in the hands 
of the devil and his agents. 

13. cIl-tliiaB: in ev ery wav . 

14. •olomn : ceremonial, of state; often in Elizabethan 
writers, this word has no reference to religious rites. 

17. ^dissoluble : accent on—d. 

19. This enquiry and those in 11. 23,35. ate made quite 
casually, in the course of other talk; they serve c|qnii ^7 
to Saw^info rmation m aterial to his plan s. 
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21. still: always, grave : weighty, prosperous : tum> 
ing out well for me. 

22. telwJ fix on, put o^t^ii* 

25. go ... better : i{,my horse goes slower tb^ I expect. 

27. Fail.,. feast : Baiiquo dbes not foil fEE tlte feast I 
The c'allous hypocrisy of the request, the unsyspecting readi¬ 
ness of the promise, the terrifying Juliilment of it, that neither 
dreamt of—wha,t. de ep mea nings lie hidden under these lew 
words of commonplace talk 1 

29. are bestow'd : have betaken themselves. 

32. Strang invention: absurd stories as to teko the 
murderer of Duncan is ; says the innocent Macbeth, in injured 
tones—‘T will no t allow such stories ^gq iinchaUcngi^; I ' 
will dnpv attention to them at tomorrow’s council meeting ; 
and 1 beg of you, my chief councillor, to be piescnt at it”. 
Macbetl^iiows that Baiiquo more ^than suspects the truth as 
to who the murderer is ; and _^hile uttering this piece., of. 
hypoc risy, th e craftyjiar watches. Bauquo’s. face to see if it 
betrays his private thoughts about the official lie, that had 
becn*issued under all the authority of the court of enquiry 
that Baiiquo himself had proposed to be convened ; he knows 
also, with a cynical certainty, that Banquo, whom he so much 
presses to attend the next day’s council meeting, will, thanks 
* to his precautions, never be able to attend it. 

8^1. therewithal \ _l)e3ides. cause : oiiairs. 

34. Craving : requiring your and my joint attention. 

:i6. our... upon a : it is time for me to set out upon ’■ : 
upon us. 

38. commend ... backs : 1 wish yon a pleasant ride ; 
“commend” was often so used to a person taking bis leave. 

14-39. In this conversation, Macbeth’s main object is to ^4 
get inf org yitiojL about Banquo’s movements, which he does 
tfirongliBec mingly^jia sual en quirie s ; his second object is to 
remove any suspicio n in Baiiquo’s mmd that he, Banquo, 
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occupies his, Macbeth’s, thoughts, by making him believe that 
the two sons of Duncan wholly occupy his thoughts and 
fluspicions. 

42. keep ourself : keep to myself, retire. 

43. while till. God ... you : a dissyllabic in sctuiiung. 
like its contraction ‘‘good-bye”. 

47-71. Macbeth has done much to become king ; but now 
that he is king, he discovers that to be king is nothing, unless 
miysh more is done to he safe as king: “And T am not safe 
(|8 long as Banquo is alive ; his superior.nature makes me feel 
that 1 am his inferior, though by t[jt1e I am his king; and it 
makes him fed that he should be king by title, ns he already 
is by nature'; and to become this, he may do as 1 have 
done—As may murder as 1 have ihurdered 

Duncan ; he has com age enough to do this, but he has wis¬ 
dom enough not to.do this, until he can safely do it He 
rebuked the witches when they called him “king to be” ; 
and then they called his issue “kings to be” ; thus am I king, 
only to pave the way for his issue to be kings ; for them, not 
for my own issue, have I paid m dear a price for this kingship 
—loss of honour among men, loss of my soul to the devil; 
this must not be ; while he is biding his time to strike me 
down^ ^must anticipate him by striking him down at once”. 
He is as good as his word, and calls in the murderers at once. 

We never again see Banquo alive meeting Macbeth ; and 
the relations between them, from that election meeting to this 
parting here, may be explained, to clear his character from 
an attempt made to blacken it:—Banquo had stronger reasons 
than any one else to suspect Macbeth, because he knew 
more than any one else about him ; why. then did he^ romain 
silent a# this whil^ why did he not expose him at the elec¬ 
tion meeting, how did he come after it to occupy so high a 
place in Macbeth’s counsels as to be called his chief (Sninctllor 
by the king? It was, critics say; because Banquo was a 
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“passive^ traitor to Kiog Duncan, was ajcoward for himaelf, 
was a passive supporter of Macbeth’s cause, and a turnmt 
adherent to his fortunes in success. The answer is Banquo 
uVfBS ni^raitor to Duncan—^his refusal to support Macbeth, if 
that support was to be at the cost of his loyalty to Duncan, 
: proves this; he was no_ooward for himself—because exposure 
of Macbeth at the election table, in Macbeth’s house and in 
his power, and with the “faked upll^proofe rsady'to rebut an 
accusation against him, woujef*be foolhardi ness, not courff e ^ 
would not prevent Idacbeth’s election, and m^ht, „ 008 t 
him, B^quo, his life ; and he was no supporter or adherent 
of Macbeth’s, but occupied his high place only in virtue of 
' his ^w beuig the “premier’^ Jhane of Hcotlwd (os Macbeth 
had b^i under Duncan) an^the “first” subject of its king : 
he was a loyal subject to that king elected by law, but only so 
long uptiL he could prove that the election had been vitiated 
J by criine ; that “wisdom that guided his valour to act in 
safety”, as his enemy himself said of him, led him to bide his 
time until he could act with eflTect: and Macbeth anticipated 
this by getting him assassinated before that time could 
come. 

47. thus : a king, beset with fears for his safety. 

48. safely thus : supply “is something”, “is the thing”. 

48,49. our . .. deep : niy fears about what may be 

hatching in Banquo’s mind, have taken deep root in my own ; 
those fears arc that Banquo is thinking of murdering 
Macbeth : and Macbeth’s rule for quieting such fears is—“Do 
you fear a man ? Then murder him, and you are safe”. 
^ !^nquo has no thoughts such as these, we may be sure; but 
Macbeth judges of others by himself. royalty of nature : 
Iringly nature ; such a nature as is described in 11. 50-5il. 

50. would bo fear’d: comnlandB fear, makes itself 
feoredf 

51. to : added to. 
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54. being : existence; nnder : whnt a word for a king 
to use of one who is his subject I 

55. Genius: inborn^natore; among the Greeks and 
Romans, a li^’s genius was his tutelary deity, being a particle 
of the divine spirit imparted to him at his birth. 

54-56. This is how his late chief in military command and 
now his king by title, speaks of Banqiio, his superior by nature 
and in character, as he feels him to be. Shakespeare follows 
North's Plutarch in the Life of Antony ; the Caesar meant is 
Aijgitstus, then Octavius ; Plutarch says **Your genius dreads 
his ; when absent from him, yours is proud and brave ; but 
in his presence, unmanly and dejected”. 

60. fruitless : barren (1. 61); giving birth to no crown for 
son of mine. * 

wrcfwh'd : Macbeth does not say *‘to descend to” ; 
for he fears he will be otolently deprived of crown and sceptre ; 
he fears Banquo will murder nfm to assure the succession to his 
issue ; this is why his “fears stick deep” in Banquo, 11.48.49. 
unlineal hand : hand of one who is no descendant of mine. 

64. *fird ; defiled. 

65. them : emphatic, and repeated in 11. 67, 69; in all 
three places the rhythm must be altered so that the stress or 
accent falls on this word ; here the fifth foot is , T murd' | , 
(—er'd)'being hyparmetric. 

67. eternal jewel : soul; this sounds very pious ; but it 
tdiows that he was veiling to sell his soul for-a-gi^ price, and 
that the price he has got by the sale falls bSow what he 
expected ; “1 have been fooled by the devil into making a bad 
bargain with him” ; this is the extent of his piety. Scan :— 
Only' I th4ip | —first foot, trochee. 

60. StH>: Tb mkke | th4m kin^gs | —first fool, pyrrhic ; 
second, spondee. 

70. Fate : you, Fate, who after being for me, ha^ now 
turned rmind agaiiist me. 
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71. chcmpion me : fijcht rao ; he c hallenges Fate . becauBe 
< of her decree in favour of Baiiquo’s issue. Se b^n his career 
by leaving his affairs in the hands of hW who seemed to come 
forward as a friend ; he proceeded in it by taking them into his 
own hands, wi^^the devil as a now friend and ally ; he ends 
here by openly breaking with Fate and turning his hand against 
her, and by being dissatisfied with lus friend the devil; by 
and by, he will break with tlie devil also, ns a false friend, a 
deceiver and a cheat, to th e utterance : .to the bitter end ; 
f a term in duelling ; Fr. a I' oiitfotirp, to the extremity of death 
to one or-the other ; I^at. uUra, beyond. 

S. D. Enter two murderers : tJtiis Is how Macbeth “keeps 
himself till supper-time alone'’, to be able “to make society the 
sweeter welcome”—all alone with only two murderers ! We 
shall see also how sweet that so(Mcty al supiier-tJme turns out 
to be I - 

76. he : Banquo, of whom they had spoken “yesterday” ; 
hence the pronoun without an antecedent. 

78. innocent self : these men had been among the nu¬ 
merous victims of Macbeth’s cruelty over the common people, 
blit his cunning has succf»edcd in diverting their suspicions 
upon Banquo as their oppressor, and in establishing his own 
jnnocpnce in their eyes ; and non*, by a diabolicaMngcuuity, 
he succeeds in converting them into his agents against 
Banquo’s life. 

79. probation : p^f of who your resl oppressor was ; 
this proof took some time to be given to them, api>areutly 
occupying the whole of that meeting. 

> 80. borne in band : deceived ; a very common Elizabe¬ 

than phrase, instruments : subordinate agents. 

81. who .*.. them : the chief agent who directed them. 

83. I^alf a soul : weak-minded men. notion cran’d : 
one deranged in mind, an idjot 

80. The whole of it was Banqno’s work ; if these words- 
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were “Thus did Macbeth’’, diey would be telling the 
troth. 

87. let go : overlook this. so gospeU’d : such good' 
Christians, such faithful followers of the Gospel, that tells us 
to-love our enemies; and to pray for them that curse' us ; the 
cynical tone in which Macbeth speaks of religion is unmistak- ' 
able. 

89. bow*d ... gravo : broken down your spirits, so that 
life seems to you to be not worth living. 

90. beggar'd yours s reduced your issue to beggary, we 
are men : we have the feeUngs of ordinary men ; we are not 
Gospel sainta we love our friends and hate our enemies. This 
reply makes them advance half-way to meet Macbeth. 

91-107. This, his rejoinder, makes them advance the rest 
of the way. After falsely g:>t-up p^fs, imd epoJ-headed 
reasoning bas^ on them, have done their part in bringing 
them so far, Macbeth employs sarcasm to spur them on over 
the last lap : “You say you are men ; true ; but there are men 
and men, as there are dogs and dogs ; if you are men woi^h 
the name, do something to show that you hate your enemies, - 
UJB you say you hate them ; I will put you in the way to do 
it; and by doing it, you will also show that you love your- 
friendf, as well; Banquo is your enemy ,* he is my enemy too. ^ 

91. ' catalogue : bare list of names only. go : pass. 

93. Shougbs I shaggy doge. wator-rugs : rough-haired 
poodles. dept : called. 

94. valu'd file :_list giving both names and values; 
pricelist. 

95. subtle : keen-scented. 

96. houaedceeper : mastiff. 

98. Hos'd : enclosed, gifted him with. * 

99. eddiiioD : titleg^deeignation. from : join with “dis- 
tinguishes”, 1. 95. Mil: same meaning as “catalogue’’, 1.91. 

101. fU*: same meaning aa “file”, 1.' 94. 
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102. scy't: say so. Scan : N'ot i’the | w6r8t iknk | 5f 
nMJi I hodd sky't | : four feet; the foot wanting indicates a. 
pause, that is filled up by a silent look from Macbeth at them,, 
b^ore he proceeds to take them into his confidence, 11.106,107. 

- 106. in his life: as long as he is alive. 

1(17-114. And they take him, in return, into their confidence. 

111. tugg'd with: bufietedby, pulled and hauled about 
by. 

11A on't : of it. 

115-13B. Macbeth, now sujie of his men, uses stronger and 
' more direct language. He calls Banquo his enemy by t^t 
word, says he can get rid of him openly, and without diheir 
help, bid he seeks their help, that it might be done secretly,, 
for the sake of friends common to both, who must have no 
suspicion about him, and before whom he must seem to mourn 
his loss. He will give them direej^ions shortly how to proceed ; 
but one thing he must tell them now—they must not allow 
Flcancc to escape. 

115. blMdy disUTCc: (1) mortal enmity, deadly alien¬ 
ation ; {2) d^ly proximity, os of two swordsmen, so near 
to each otlier that a thrust will kill ; as 11.116,117 show, this ia 
the better explanation. 

116. being: life. 

117. near'st of life : hrart;. every minute of his life is a 
sword-thrust at my heart. 

118. bare-fac*d : open, undisguised exercise of. 

119. bid ... it : assert that it was my will and pleasure 
to do it. 

121. may : can. wail : must wail. 

122. who : whom. 

126. His end gained. Macbeth cuts, short further profes¬ 
sions o/devotion to him from them. 

128. advise : inform, instruct. 
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129,130. Another inu^h cUHcussedjwasngeA reading that 
puts a colon (:) after '^your9elve**\ and takes '^acquaint 
to mean *‘acquaint yourselves” (imperative), thus making 
Macbeth keep the determination of the place in his own hands, 
and leave that of the time in theirs, may be at once rejected. 
AH other interpretations have a comma (j) after **jymrselv€8^\ 
and supply “I will” before '‘acquaint you” ; these interpreta¬ 
tions are:—(1) I will communicate to you ijiformatlon, secret- 
If obtained of the exact (“jaer/eef”) tim^f^ .the d^ 

; here “mo^nenf ’ is in apposition with “time”, and 
both mean the same thing ; but the reading, with this iiiter- 
^ pretation, should be of the perfect time”, {2^ I will com¬ 
municate to you gxAt information, secrctlj obtained Ciperf^t 
spy”), 0. Bonquo’s successive movements , {“tin^^), and 
of the moment for doing the deed (“oriV”); here “time'* and 
“momenf^ are co-ordinates, meaning difterent things ; and the 
I'cadiqg is .as in .the text; but the meaning given to “lime” is 
a forced one. (B) I will communicate to you the CTOct time 
when you may expect to see Banquo coming {“spy **); here 
“spy” means “eepicU” ; and the reading should be time 
^ spy”. There is a hitch, therefore^ in every interpretation; 
'and we may leave the correct one to Macbeth and the mur- 
■derers viho understand one another, and the thing to be done, 
-better than we do. 

, 131,132. And it must be done somewhat away^from the 

palace ; for you must never forget that I must be kept clear 
of any suspicion of being connected with it. 

133. So as to round-off the work quite ^smooth, by doing 
it once for all, not piecenmeal—no pakh-work, no rough work, 
that will need g^ing over again. 

133, 4bre and elsewhere, Macbeth is nice and euphuistic 
ns to the words he employs, but he is always very downqght as 
to the action they point to. 

138. vssolve yourasivas : make up your minds. 
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141. Everything now settled and mode suite, Macbeth's 
thoughts turn, in a sort of diabolical piety , to the safety of 
the soul of his victim ; his thoughts turned so to the saf^y of 
Duncan’s soul; the '^if” here, and the ‘W’ there, both show 
his sceptical^ views about the next world, and should warn us 
against making so^much, as some critics do. of the “Amen” 
that stuck in his throat. 


Scene 2 

2. again: back; so “returns again” is pleonastic, 
but this pleonasm is common in Elizabethan English. 

3. Macbeth has not sought her advice in this mfitter of 

the Banquo murder plan ; 1. 44 shows this. 4dhe wants to* see 
him, for %f late ho has not come to see her; how' different was 
it, when he flew to her, first in letters, then in person, when 
he was setting about the Duncan murder ! ^ 

4. Scan : Fdr h | fdw wdrds | (pause) | M4dkm (I' will: 
first foot unstressed, second doubly stressed, fourth 
trochee. 

Nod'ght’s hid | a^'lL’s sp4'nt: these four monoByllables, 
•each doubly stressed, slowly^^uttered, with a deep^sigh before 
uttering it, take the place of the full metre of five feet, or 
|ven of six. 

4-7. Macbeth said the same thing (111, i, 47), but in 
how different a spirit 1—“Nothing had by one murder; to 
have something, I must commit another murder” is what he 
said. “Nothing had, all spent” is what she says, ^^ne 
murder only brought fear on me, another murder must 
rid me of this fear”, he said. “Better to be dead and at 
peace, than to live in nothing but 'f^r”, she says. 

5. content : happiness. 

6. be that : be dead, and at peace, as those are whom we 
havekiUoS. 

7. doubtful : full of fear: a common meaning of “doubt” 
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was ‘‘fear” in Elicabetihan English; whence ^'redoubtable”,, 
cauaing fear, formidabla 

8. keep alone : never see any one, never aee me ; this.' 
, is true as ferae she ia concerned; she thinks he is like her- 

sdf—alone with his brooding thoughts, as she is alone vrith 
hers ; but, poor soul, she little knows wha^his thoughts have 
been, and w^t company he has just been keeping to give- 
eifect to them I 

9. sorriest: saddest. 

^ 10. Brooding over those thoughts about Duncan’s murder 
that remorse had brought forth. uripg : keeping company 
with, dweUii^ with ; a meaning in lAtin also. She judges of 
his state of nund«^m her own, and advises him to do what 
she herself cannot do^forget the post—little thiifking that 
her advice falls very wide of the mark. 

11. all: any. 

12. bo ... regard : be dismissed from the mind; be not 

• 

looked bock upon (the literal meaning of “regard” ; as also- 
the meaning in French). what*s ... done : and cannot 
be undone. She thinks his mind, like hers, has been harping 
upon Duncan and the past; she little knows that his mind has 
been busy about Banquo and the fut^ (as his reply shows). 

13-26. What is done has only left still more to be done;, 
and until that is done, I shall have to live in fear; rather than 
live so, 1 will see this world turned upside down ; rather than 
live so, I prefer to die, and be among those that 1 have sent 
to death ; Duncan have I sent to death, and him, dead, I put 
out of reach of the fears that crowd round me, living”. This 
is OB true a picture of the agonies of mind he has been suflbr- 
ing by hinu^, as it is of those his wife has been suiTering also- 
bylid^df; and as we have ]||ftied her, we would have pitied 
him too, hod not bis plan to raieve himself of them intervened 
to kill all pity for him. ^ 

13. scath'd the malted by killing Duncan, we have 
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not put an end to all danger; for danger from a fieeli source 
threatens us; we have cut off one head of this hj;d^ of daor 
ger^ only to make fresh heads come into life and thr^tjeni us* 
seeleh’d bruised ; Folio: scorehed \ an > older spdliAg of 
‘isGOtch’* was ^^Bcordi”, though the words are of different 
derivations: “scotch” being from M. £. soorehm, to flay, 
0. Fr. eeoreher, to strip of bark, Lat. exeortiear$t enrfear, 
bark ; “scotch” being from M. £. score, mark, cut, 

14. dote: be healed, by the woiuid closing, poor: 
that has effected so little. 

15. former tooth : the same power to wound as she had 
before. 

16. frame of thinga : orderly structure of this universe, 
diqoiat disjointed ; forms like smsjo&c/, infect, hoist Ac., 
without the -ed, are derived directly from Latin participles 
in -fut, or on that analogy ; forms iivith the -ed are from 
new English verbs formed from the Latin participles, or 
analogously. both the worlds : heaven and earth. 

20. peace : secure enjoyment of power. peace : the 
peace of the grave. Wc hoiied to gain happiness by gaining 
the throne, with nothing more to fear ; we have missed that 
happiness, and gained ^Horture" instead (L 21.) 

21. to lie: as on a rack of torture, instead of the bed of 
list. 

22. ecstasy : madness, mental alienation ; Gk. ekstasis, 

' a standing out of one’s normal state of ipind. 

23-26. It was the bloody corpse of Duncan that we saw 
last; we see him once more now—peaceful, happy, free 
from the torture that now asadls his Uving murderers, 
fitful fever : the restless changes in the evils that assail 
the living during all their Lives. ^ 

24. My treason against l:|m did the worst it could 
do to hliA, when it took away his life; but it can do, and has 
done, worse to me, when it midees me live this life of haunting 
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fears. Us *, its. steel ... poison: ive may well 
suppose that plots to assassinate Macbeth had been formed, 
and had been discovered by him, though none are directly 
^ mentioned in the play ; such plots would be some of the new 
heads of the hydra that threaten him, and are the sources 
of his fears. His three greater works—^his opera majora—ia 
crime, and these only, are set forth at large in the play ; 
but many minor works of this great artist in crime are, as 
here, just hinted at in a line or two ; but the mere hints 
ca^ a lurid flash on them for a moment, and leave us 
much to think of long; among these thoughts are some 
about these.many hydra.heads that these infernal activities 
have given birth to, to threaten their parent. 

25. Malice ... levy : as they touched Duncan* once—^in 
Macdonwald’s and Cawdor’s rebellions (“nMlice^ domesifc”), 
and in Sweno’s invasion {^‘foreign levy ”); and as they 
threaten Macbeth now—^in the disaffection of Macduff and 
other discontented thanes, aiid in the preparations for an 
English invasion. 

27. ^Macbeth never had that command, over his features 
that Lady Macbeth had over hers to perfection ; and his 
tell-tale face is now distorted at the thought of the coming 
murder, as it was on the occasion of the past one, and 
will be distorted again later on. 

29. He says this, because her face too, impenetrable 
before others behind its mask of innocence, is careworn and 
hai^^ard now that she is alone with him, this look helps 
him to an opening on the subject he has now most at heart. 

30. remembrance : attentions ; four syllables : rbm4m | 
bbrdnce | . * Banque : one syllable : t5 Ban'q’ | . apply 
to : il>ply itself to, be specially shown to. He now cau- 
riously names his victim-to-be! 

31. Distingnish him above the other guests Irith looks 
and words; of course, she vmuld do this towards the flist 
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subject ia the klaKdom, without being told to do so ; and, of 
^course, he knows that, his plan succeeding, there would jbe no 
occasion for her to do so ; his real object is to give her the 
first hint of what he has planned without her help, without 
her knowledge, and to see how she takes ^t; this is one 
change in the relations between the two ; the other is that the 
pupil now l^omes the teacher I He repeats to her the lessons 
she had taught him about controlling the face and about 
‘‘looking like the time”. The pupil has made good progress 
and left the teacher behind I 

32. The two feet wanting in the metre need not be due to 
“something haring dropped out” ; it indicates a pause after 
the during which he reflects upon what he had hpped 
to be, and what he has come to. 

32-35. We are not safe, os long as we have to dis- 
semble before those whom wo fear, and have to flatty them, 
our subjects, who should flatter us, their sovereign ; have 
befouled our honour, and wc have to try to Avash the fouln^ 
clean in the running stream of flattery; our hearts are black 
with foul designs, and to conceal them, we have to wear the 
mask of a fair, dissembling face. This flattery and dissimula¬ 
tion must be made to cease J) and that can be done only by 
removing those who make them necessary. Here then are the 
thorns in King Macbeth’s bed. 

36. A cautious^ advance: the scorpions of fear are 
stinging his mind; and the two scorpions among them that 
sting the worst, arc Bauquo and Fleance, i.e. the fact that 
these two men are alive. These “scorpions” have been 
mistaken to mean the stings of remorse, of conscience; 

1. 37 proves the mistake. dear wife : this has been seized I 
upon os a proof of real affection on his part; it is really a I 
hypocritical_show of affection, trough which he wants to ^ 
find out li' she will give him any encouragement, any approv¬ 
al, in this preset undertaking, Shylock’s calling Jnsioa 
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“my girl*’ has been similarly seised upon as a proof of his 
real affection for his daughter, when his real object is to get 
round her to keep good watch over his house and its contents. 

37. He comes a step nearer to the point, and names father 
and son, the two sharpest of the thorns {Note, 11. 32-36) the 
two worst of the “Scorpions” (1. 36). 

38. Lady Macbeth unwittingly helps him to come a 
step nearer still. • nature** copy : a copyhold leas e of l ife, 
held by all men from nature; all men are tenants on a te^in- 
able tenure, holdmg it from that universal landlord of human 
lil^Nature. Lady Macbeth merely means to say “they can¬ 
not live for ever; they must die some day”; by this she 
means “they will die in the course of nature”. 

39. Macbeth takes her to mean “they can be %nadc to 
die by a violent death” ; this meaning suits his purpose, 
and he takes great comfort in her words, and thanks her 
effu^vely. 

36-39. This ambiguity of meaning in her words raises 
the question—“Was Lady Macbeth aware of or suspicious 
of Macbeth's design upon Banquo, and did she by these 
words give her consent to or express her acquiescence in it 7” 
Borne critics answ’er “Yea”, and make her a passivejiccessary 
to his second great crime, as she had been an active accomplice 
in the first. Others answer “No” ; and they are right—hc3^ 
alarmed question in 1. 44, shows that she is in ignorance 
of his design ; her moan in 11. 4-7 shows that one experience 
has been enough, and more than enough, for her in this kind 
of work; since that first deed, she has shrunk J[)ack from 
similar deeds, as steadily as Macbeth has advanoed towards 
them. • 

39.4^ There's... yet | they.. . esseilabla: the first sentence 
conveys his efilisive.thanks to his wife for her reply; the second 
sentefioe wien^ches this reply into meaning, not Vhat eke 
meant, but what he wishes it to mean i “Thank you, tiiank 
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you, for your words; if they are des^ned to die 

I can m^e them die ag y day 1 like; if they cAn die, 
why I they can be murdered—can be made to die by beini; 
murdered”. 

40. Then cheer up ; don’t look so sad and downcast; 
in Duncan’s case, it was she who had to cheer him up. How 
completely are the relations changed between them I 

40-55. Just after he has matured one of his infernal 
designs, and obtained what backing he could from his wife» 
Alacbeth’s imagination takes one of its fine flif^te ; stripped 
of poetry, the ugly, naked_truth stands thus-—'Some one is 
going to be murdered this evening”. 

41. cloister’d flight : flying about in cloisters, where its 
prey is likely to be found. black Hecate : the beetle^ beAause 
it flies out at^night to feed, is, like the owl, the hedgehog &c., 
pressed into the service of the powers of darkness^and crime. 

42. shard-borne : flying on shaided wings ; “shards” are 

the hard, homy,sheaths to the wings of beetles, which are 
therefrom called sheath-winged, in Zoology. 

43,44. yawning peal : the trailing hum of beetles, that 
makes^^us, when we hear it, feel drowsy, note : import, mean¬ 
ing. 

If this had been an opera, and Macbeth, the tenore 
irohusto in it, he would have sung these lines to the guitar to 
his lady at the window ; or had he been a Rabelaisian punster, 
he would have facetiously asked her to pronounce the syllables 
“mur”, quickly and repeatedly after each other, and see 
what word they sounded like; he is neither, but he is iu a 
humour to trifle with her in the spirit of both, in this his 
second great undertaking^he, who reverenced her as his in- 
spirer, in his first; this is the humour in which he calls her his 
“chuck”, his “chickabiddy”. 

wkal^... done : she speaks in amaMment and _alarm, for 
now she suspc^to Iw metuimg; of his atiangemeats with the twO' 
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men^ made before he came to see her, she knew nothing; in 
Duncan's case, it was she who had made the arrangementSr 
and the two understood each other and worked together; in 
this case, she has not been admitted into the secret, and 
this is the first hint she receives of it. 

45< chuck : my chicken ; he treats his wife now as if she 
was a child, who is not to be told much of men’s doings; so- 
in 1.20, he calls her his '‘love”, because he wants to coax her 
to do what he asks of her in 1.30, A critic sees in this word 
“chuck” an “echo of the days of the first love and mutual 
esteem of this heroic pair” I 

46. applaud the dead : ho is sure that she will think 
highly of this present exploit he has in hand, after it is done, 
but he does not think it worth while to tell her more than what 
he has hinted to her, tiefore it is done. seeling closing up, 
blind-folding, the eyes ; a tem in falmnry. 

47. scarf up : cover up with a band. 

49. bond : the “copy” of 1. 38. 

50. thickens : darkens; in physics, increasing density 
in fluids sometimes leads to increas^ opacity. 

51. rooky: (1) full of his brother crows; (2) reekie, 
gloomy ; Edinburgh is called Auld Reekie ; needless difficulty 
is made over (1), because crows and rooks are different speciea 
of birds: rooks (or crows) fly to the rookery (or crowery, tcy * 
invent a word to remove the difficulty). 

54. Thou marvoirst : don’t look so bewildered; since 
asking that question, she has been listening, with looks of 
terrified^bewilderment, to this the latest of his poetic flights, 
for she well knows what such flights presage. hold theo 
■till: don’t ^emble so: her nerves, that have been st^ily 
gettingjipstrung since that fainting flt, make her tremble, a» 
she sees his meaning. 

55. A career of crime, once begun, has to gather eforength 
by lepc^tions of crimes; here-, then, is Macbeth getting stidnger 
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and {Wronger, and exhorting Lady Macbeth to do tbe aame^ 
while she is getting weaker and weakerhe, gaily marching^ 
on to fresh crimes, she, shrinking back after commisaion of tho 
first. 

56. go : come ; as he says this, he supports her totaling 
steps and lehds her out. Those who take 1. 38 to mean that 
Lady Macbeth there suggests the murder of Banquo, should 
explain vrhat meaning, other than that given above to 11.54 and 
56, they attach to them. Reader, recall the scene where 
Lady Macbeth said ^Tnfirm of purpose I” to the trembling 
Macbeth, and snatched the two daggers from his nerveless* 
hands ; and place it by the side of this scene, where a rertf 
different Lady Macbeth trembles when she realizes that a second 
mimler ^s afoot, and has to be held up by her husband from 
falling, unnerved, to the ground I 

ScBNE 3 

1. But: this, then, is a continuation of a talk. 

2. Macbeth, with a cunning circumspection, had sen 
to be a cWk on the other two (as a ‘'spy’^ III, i, 129), 
make sure of Fleance. 

,3. offices: the work we have to carry out. what... do r 
the way we are to carry it out in : this third murderer, by one: 
interpretation of III, i. 129, was the person meant to bring the 
instructions; these he imparted to them in the earlier 
part of their conversation. 

4. To .. . just: exactly as we understood it was to be . 
done, fiOm Macbeth himsdf. 

7. timoly: in time. 

9. give i spoken to the park-keeper at that gate. 

10. note of expectation : Itot of guests expected. 

11. go about: go by a longer bridle-path ; father and son 
had disniounted, and were taking a short cut across on foot. 

12-14. This shows that this third man is one of Macbeth*« 
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fleryaotg,'fiuoailiar with the castle groiuida and the ways 
of visitors tolhe casUe 

14. A light : whispered, on seeing the torch one of the 
^te-keepers had given to Fleance. 

16. it : the rain; these words accompany a of 

nword-cuts, rained on them. 

18? slave X wretch. 

19. Was.. . way : ^‘was not this (the putting out of the 
light) part of our instructions It is this mistake that 
•c^^abies Fleance to escape in the dark; and it is thus that 
small incidents bring about great_ results, causing Macbeth’s 
^‘best laid schemes to gang agley”, and perhaps leading him 
/from carefulljr planned single murders to indiscriminate 
slaughter of the obnoxious and the innocent together^ 

One critic gives eight numbered reasons to prove that 
the third jnurderer is Macbeth himself iu disguise; another 
gives eight numbered answers to prove that they apply 
much better to Boss I Such are the pranks played with serious 
faces, under the name of Shakespeare criticism. 

Scene 4 

1. degrees : rank; the place at table used to be fixed by 
pre(^ence in rank. 

2. * a : reading lAc ; the customary. m 

3-5. He lays^aside royal state, and plays the genial, host, 

mixing j^ably with the guests. 

^ - 6. her welcosse : as hostess; at present, however, she 
sits as queen in her ehair of state CHate ”); by and by, she 
also will quit it, and act the charming hostess. 

9. encounter: meet, respond to ; the lords silently bow 
their thurnks to the queen, to which he draws her attention 
with the word *W”. 

10. Both sides of the table have an equal nogiber of 
guests; so I'll sit at the bottom, between the two rows; 
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(instead of at the head, in his chair of state, beside the 
queen’s). 

11. large : free. aaon : by and by ; he has caught 
sight of. the murderer, and puts oft the guests, to go and 
hear what he has to say. 

14. (1) reading wiUiin” : ’tis better that his blood 
should be outside on your face, than that he should be within 
this room, alireand wdl; (2) reading wt/Atn”: ’tis better 
that his blood is on your face, than in his body ; (3) reading 
*Ukou without” ; ’tis better that thou standest outside there, 
giving me this good news, than that he should be within this 
room alive and wdl. 

17. This callousjsleasantry shows how different a m|m 'tie 
is nowdrom what h^once was, when the mere thought of 
murder upset him (1, iii, 135 Ac.); whereas now he is in high 
spirits at the news of a murder successfully carried out. 

19. non-porcil: just now he was the “best” of murderers, 
but now he will be ‘^better than the best”, “the best without 
a second”, if only--and then out comes the other news that 
dashes his high spirits and fills him with terror. 

20. Spoken in slow, abject tones, followed by a pause. 

21. fit: paroxysm of fear ; fear shaking me from head 
to foot. 

’ 22. l^hole ... marble: entire, like an unbroken statue 

% 

of marble, founded : firm, unshakeable. 

23. broad and general: like the air, all-pervading and 
blowing as it likes : I was fr^ to come and go or stay wher- 

^ ever I liked. casing: enveloping everything, enveloped by 
nothing. 

24. (1) The three participles are emphatic .repetitions of - 
the same idea— 1 am completely cased in ; (2) they form a 

climax of narrower and narrower confinement till the 

■ • - - 

narroniNit is reached in “bound tV’, chained to, delivered over 
to as a prisoner. 
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25 Miicy insaltin^: (me, their prisoner in chains), 
doubts and fears : (1) two words meaning the s^e 
idea; m older English '*doubt’' meant fear; (2) diiTeient 
meanings^ as in modern English ; in either case these are his 
jailors. 

27. trenched : gaping; suggested by “ditch'’ above. 

28. to nature : to life. 

29. worm snake ; a frequent meaning in the plays, and 
also in Middle English. 

82. hear ourselves : talk together. 

the cheer : the customary Cihe”) toast, or drinking 
of healths. is sold : is no better than one supplied by an 
inn-keeper for inohey. 

.35. ’Tis : that ( conj. ) it is. 4 

36. home, hunger is the best sauce at dinner, but when 
& one dines out, pledging healths is the best sauce to appetite. 

38. wait on : follow. 

40. had : would have had. country’s ... roof'd : all 
the nobility of Scotland under one roof. It would be invidious 
here to mean Banquo alone by “honour”. 

41. grac'd : gracious. 

42 who : whom, challenge : blame. 

43. 1 would much rather blame him for not coming, than 
have to pity him for any accident he may have met with ; at 
. this hypocritical ^wish, the ghost enters, to save itself from 
the blame. In its terrifying appearances and disappearances 
the ghost behaves as a Iqy^ Bubiect would have done, answering 
every wish of its sovereign I To keep up the irony of this 
mock loyalty, the ghost had best he made to .mter at the 
expression of the barefacedly sham concern for the absence of 
its origimd, after the word **mi8chanee*\ 

47. He has just caught sight of the ghost, which, through¬ 
out, it visible to him alone. It is enough to mention tin fancy 
of critics ^t they take the ghost that enters here to be 
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Duncan’s, and the one that enters at 1. 92 to be Banquo’s. 
without going into the flimsy, irrelevant grounds on which they 
base it, in the face of the fact that the texts in both cases 
indicate the ghost to be Banquo's ; it is worse; it is a crud, 
desecrating criticism ; for it is a cruel desecration to disturb 
Duncan (or his ghost,) in that peaceful jest in which we left 
him last, in III, ii, 22 &c. 

48. Again, it is the alert mind of Lennox that makes him 

ask this question. ' 

49. which ... this : the ghost answers this question with 
a look ajnd a nod at Macbeth, which mean a silent ** 

50. Thou ... it: the others do not sec that answer ; but 

Macbeth sees and understands it: and he meets it with a 
wretched subterfuge, laying the deed on the hired assassins; 
but the company present who hear him, draw their own con¬ 
clusions.- Scan : llidii caifst | nbt sAy | I' did | if ii^v | hr 
shAke: first foot rrochec, ‘^thou’' emphatic: cannot 

say what Duncan might have said”—^this is the wretched 
quibble in his mind ; third, trochee, '*1” emphatic ; ‘^not / but 
some one else” is the continuation of that quibble. I : my 
hand. Macbeth is a master in the art of fathering his own ^ 
crimes upon otlu^rs, ahvays with the righteous ‘indignation of 
the innocent:—Duncan’s murder he fathered on his sons and 
the grooms ; liis wronging of the two ex-soldiers, he fathered 
upon Banquo; Banquo’s murder he now fathers upon the 
two ex-soldiers, whom he hired to be the assassins. 

53. She has been able to collect herself so far as to frame 
this lame excuse, that deceives no one. 

55. upon a thought : quickly, in a moment. 

57. passion: suffering, disorder. 

' I 

58. All that Lady^Macbeth, here and below, says to 
Macbeth, is said in an undertone; his replies are in loud, 
excitedP tones, that give the company who he^~&em,' muSC to 
think. 
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60. proper : mere, downright. 

61. very : mere, nothing but. 

62. This ... dagger : this is a vision like your vision of 
the dagger -iill unreaJ. air-drawn : painted in the air. 

63. flawa : gusts of passion. 

64. to : compared to. true fear : fear for which there 
is a real cause. well become : well suit those who listen 
to such stories, to show. 

66. Authorize*d : vouched for as being true; she would say 
the story must be true, on the strength of her having 

hecdd it from her grandmother’s own lips—a very feeble 
ground, indeed, is an old woman's voucher I shame itself ; 
downright shame. 

67. Bhe secs his distorted countenance, but not thn ghost 
that is the cause of it. 

68. but a stool : only an empty chair ^on which the 
ghost, invisible to her, is sitting). 

^ 60-73. This is shrieked out in a paroxysm of terror. 

72. these .. . bury : *111086 that we know to be dead ; the 
ai't of burial staftids here for the general fact of death ; but 

jf** 

these words have been wrenched from this general into a 
literal meaning; and "because Banquo had not yet been 
buried, and Duncan had been, lo I it must be Duncan’s, 
not EiSuiquo’s, ghost”, says a critic, forgetting that death ' 
makes us the property of the grave, even before the grave has 
taken possession. bsick : join to 1. 71. 

73. maws of kites : Macbeth as Ghost-layer! The ye- 
mains of the dead should be flung to kites arid egows (after 
being cut to pieces, perhaps) to bo eaten, digested, excreted, and 
BO dispersed by them, that they fly about from place to place; 

, so thatgi man’s ghost will hare much ado to collect itself oqt 
' of these dv^eia membra / ([Whereas, if the dead are buried 
whole in a grave, a ghost can at^nce put on its visibletshape, 
and come out to haimt us, the living I ^ This is Macbeth’s 
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notable plan for preventing ghosts from haunting us. AgainV 
in the midst of tragic horror we have this bit of comedy, to 
give us the relief of a laugh. 

75-83. More comedy from Macbeth, who now as Professor 
of the Philosophy of Murder, expounds the theory of Humane 
Murder f or Murder done with kindness I Murders iiave 
always been committed, whether in lawless times, or under 
the reign of law ; but always, too. when a man was murdered 
stone-dead, with a single blow, there Was an end of it; but 
now, for the iirat time in the annals of murder, a dead man,, 
murdered twenty times over wi& twenty blows, is seen to- 
come back to life, and sit in a chair, and frighten a poor man,, 
whom he mistakes for his murderer t This is the complaint 
of Mdbbeth, the most ill-used of humane murderers. 
Another mad man, Brutus (in Juliua CeBsar), taught the 
theory and practice of Holy Murder. 

75. olden time : primitive times of lawlessness among men.. 

76. (1) gentle weal : (Folio reading) before the mild 
humane reign of law purified the body politic of its savage 
cruelty, and made it gentle and merciful; a pibleptic use, i. e. 
the adjective “gentle” follows upon, and does not precede, the- 
verb “purified”, in their respective effects; (2) reading 
genef'al weal : common-wealth, body-politic. 

81. twenty ... crowns : this is conclusive proof that the 
ghost was Banquo’s. 

82, 83. this ... is : it is strange that any one should 
inflict twenty wounds to kill a man, when the very first 
wound was enough to have killed him {“‘mortal murdev^^) ; but 
it is still more strange that, after being killed twenty times 
over by some one else, ho should come back to life, come and 
sit in my chair, nod at me, shake his locla pt me — me, an. 
innocent man !” tajyub^vyapar T’ Macbeth would have 
aaid, lAd he known Bengali, hiunane slatuto... gendo woaL 
(1* 75): it is wonderful to hear Macbeth talk of “humanity”' 
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and '^jiientleness” ; it is savage and cruel to kill a man with 
twenty wounds; it would be humane and gentle to do it 
with one ; he himself would commit only '‘humane murder”, 
but these lawless ruffians (like prehistoric men) have committed 
a savage murder—^inflicting twenty wounds where one would 
have done; it is not hia fault that they have done so; 
and why on earth should he, the apostle of “humane murder”, 
be terrified like this by the victim of an inhuman murder ! 

, “Indeed, that victim himself is most inhuman in thus terrify¬ 
ing a humane, one-stroke murderer like me”. This is Mac¬ 
beth’s grievance; and this is a proof that he is full of the 
“milk of human kindness” ! 

84. lade : wait for, need, your attentions. 

86. muse : wonder ; their looks show their w'ondflrmeiit. 

91. Would ... hove : the loya^host again at once com¬ 
plies with its king’s unlucky wish for its appearance, as it 
complied before to remove his regret at his dear Banquo’s 
absence. to ... thirst : drink heartily to the health of all 
and of him. 

92. all to all : (1) let all present “thirst to all” ; (2) 1 

wish all things to all. persons, present and absent, i. e. I wish 
all happiness to all; (B) reading ''calV\ I call upon all 

present to do the sam^ as I have done, to one : another and to 
Baoquo. ** 

95. speculation : power of vision ; your eyes are wide 
open, but they can see nothing. 

101. ann*d; armoured; the thick hide-plates of the 
beast are meant. * Hyrcan tiger : Shakespeare might have 
drawn his knowledge of this habitot of the tiger from Pliny’s 
Natural History (of which an English translation existed); 
he ne^ mentions the Bengal tiger, never having probably 
heard of it. 

103. be olive again : what terror it must have befti, that 
could drive him to this wish—^Banquo to be alive again, after 
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«II that he had done to make himself safe from .him by his 
death! 

104. desert: where we two shall be alone and face to 
face. 

105. A much emended passaf^e:—(1) If trembling 1 
iniwbit, then (comma after “inhabit”): if I remain here like a 
coward, sheltered under a roof, surrounded by friends, and 

* afraid of KOing forth alone into the desert to meet you. then : 
then protest me ftc: (^) If ... inhaldt then. (comma after 
“then”): if I remain here Ac. as in (11. then : after yen 
hare challenged me to meet you in the desert. (.S) If .., I 
inhahit here : if ... 1 stay here. (4) If ... 1 inhibit, then : 
(comma after “inhibit”); if... T refuse your o-tmllmp;** 
inhibit: ’ refuse, forbid. (5) If ... I inhibit thee: if ... 
1, your sovereign, through fear, forbid thee, my subject, to 
challenge me. (6) If trembling me inhibit: if fear pre¬ 
vents me; “trembling”: a substantive here, a participle 
elsewhere. (7) If... 1 inherit here: I remain here, 
inherit: in the old sense of “possess”, “dwell in”. Words¬ 
worth has “If.. . thoii. . . inheritest the lion's dCn”. In all 
cases, “wic” after “protest” is hypermetric. 

lOB-105. Macbeth’s using the word here is cer¬ 

tainly a proof that he is octMa/Z^rembling when he is speak¬ 
ing, at seeing the ghost—“1 will not tremble before the living 
man, Banquo, if only he comes back to life”, he says in 
despair. 

106. baby ... girl: (1) a gurl’s^doll; an archaic mean¬ 
ing of “baby”. (2) the weakling infant of a gir^mother. 

107. unreal: unsubstantial, airy, mockery: delusion. 

108. Hot^quickly docs he recover himself I There is, 
throughout, grim humour in the loyalty of the ghost in obey¬ 
ing each wish of the king for it to come or to go ; and in the 
terrdr into which this unfailing obedience of the subject throws 
the sovereign. 

1 

JiJ 
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109. displaced: broken up. 

110. adjmired : admirable, i.e. strange, admire * won¬ 
der at; a very common archaic meaning, derived from that in> 
.Latin, m^ror, to wonder. 

111. overcome : come over. suramer’s cloud : unex- 
pected disconcerting sight that has thrown a gloom over the 
sunshine of the banqueting. 

113. dispositton ... ewe : (1) courage.. . possess. t2)i 

constitution of my mind, ‘*1 thought I understood my mind 
very well, but now 1 wonder at it os somethiifg new to me” 
(^*8trange'\ 1. 112) ; doubt whether I, Macbeth, am now 
the same Macbeth 1 once was”. 

115. your: (1) of the-company. i2) lady ^Macbeth's, 
It is not likely that all the company were alike iinmBved, and 
fdl alike kept the natural colour of their faces ; but it shows- 
Lady Macbeth’s perfect command of her coiiiitenaiice in the 
presence of company, even when her mind is near^ sinking 
it sinks immediately after, when she is alone, 

118. At onco : she bids good night to all the company 
together ; “at once” does not refer to time, nor mean “with¬ 
out delay”. 

119. order .. , going : order of precedence to be observed 
again on departing, os it had been at sitting down 
table. 

122. it: the victim’s blood. blood : that of the- 
perpetrator. 

123. stones: under a heap of which the body of the- 
murdered had been hidden. trees : at the foot of which 
it had been buried. There is no need to see reference here to 
Drgidic '^stones of judgement” ; the bodies, thus hidden under 
stones or trees, would be exposed by wild carrion beasta 
digging them out, and the murderers could be ti'aced by the 
clues thus affbrded; 

this natural mode of exTOsure into the mirBCulous, and makes- 
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the stones to move of tkemaelves, nud the trees to speak \rith 
human voices, to bring the crime to light. 

124. understood relations : hidden meanings, that 
augurs think they can detect in the actions of birds, under¬ 
stood : secret; ‘‘^War, open or understood’', Paradise Lost^ i. 

m, 

125. maggot pies : a corruption of ‘'margot-pies,'’ mag¬ 
pies ; ^'margoV' is Margaret, Maggie; so too. Jenny Wren, 
Philip Sparrow, Poll Parrot; the birds in tlie text at^Tall 
of prying and secretive habits, stealing things and hiding 
them ; and so they .are wdl fit to serve augurs as detectives. 

126. is : is the time of. , 

127-144. Lady Macbeth bravely bore up as long as she 

was befo^ the eyes of the guests; now that she is alone 
with her husband, she breaks dowji. Macbeth had given way 
to terror in unstrained^ extravagance of language and lichaviour 
before them ; and now, a few minutes after, is deliberately 
thinking of another murder ! 

127. Hhe speaks with weariness in voice and manner, and 
in disjointed Jaiiguage. at odds : at variance, which is 
which : over the question whether the time can be called an 
hour of the nfoniing or one of the night. 

128. How ... thou : (p. without comma after *‘thou” : 
wliat do you think of this ?~Macduff refused my invitation 
to the banquet. (2) with comma there: did you really mean 
to tell me that Macdufi' refused ? (1) merely gives her that 
news, (2) tells a falsehood to make her draw that news for 
herself it. denies : refused my invitation to the banquet. 

129. This reply shows that she knew noting, either about 
the invitation having been sent, or about its being refused. 

I.'IO. 1 hear.... way : I have indirectly heard that he 
refused, but... send : but 1 will send^directly to him to ask 
for an exptuiation. By '‘send” 1.129 Lady Macbeth meant 
“send an invitation” ; his reply shows that he scarcely deigns 
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to answer her question, but pursues the course of his own 
thoughts, though in her hearing—I have heard from my secret 
agents the way”) that he refused, and 1 will send to 
know why he refused. This is the third meeting of husband 
and wife, each before one of his three great murders; in the 
first he placed perfect confidence in her guidance, in the 
second he made a show of placing confidence in her, when he 
talked about ‘*Bcorpions” in his mind, and really treated her 

T 

as one no longer fit to have his confidence ; in this the third, 
he does not keep up even that show, but almost ignores her 
presence, and loaves her to gather from his talk aloud to him- 
sdt what n in the air now. 

131. He lets her know what again she was if^norant of 
—^that he has a Secret Service Department, with its agents 
widespread over the kingdom. King Macbeth was the head 
of an organized Society for Assassination and Secret Murder ; 
in history he had successors, who little knew of this their 
prototype in this very eleventh century, but later, the Old 
Man of the Mountain organized the Socuefy of the Assassins ; 
three centuries later, was organized the brotherhood of the 
Thugs. 

1.3.3. And the* right trusty witches arc his Privy 
Council, of which I^ady Macbeth has ceased to be «a 
member. 

135-138. Macbeth’s Creed “I believe in the Devil; with 
the devil’s aid, 1 believe in seeking my own good, and in 
pursuing it, at whatever cost to others; I have advanced 
halfway across the river of blood that my own hands have 
made to flow in this pursuit; I mean to advance across the 
otier half to the other bank, where safety and the perfect 
attainment of my good await me.” An “Anten” to this will 
not *'Btick in his throat” I ^ ^ 

137. wado BO moro : cease to pursue this career of 
blood. 
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138. His mistake lies in thinking ^ ^ 

a further bank ; he finds it to be an ocean without a further 
shore. tedious : there is not a thought in his mind about 
the right or the ur^rang of his course of action ; his only thought 
about it is its tiresomeness :—tchirh is less tiresome, going 
back or going on ? 

140. scanned : siis))octod by others ; J must henceforth 
take my victims by surprise. 

141. season : seasoning, refreshment that sleep brings. 
His dark hints call forth no response, of acquiescence or of 
dissent, from hex;; the partJiership in crime, that had beconie 
inharmotnoiis in the last transaction, is in the present one, 
compl^ly dissolved. 

142. .... sleep : who can Jiesist thinking iron? this, 
that this Macbeth, who hail once raved about “slecpmg no 
more,” has, since then, been a sound_ sleeper ? And here ho 
goes oif to enjoy a good sleep, to reff^h him for tomorrow’s 
privy council meeting ! self-abuse : this ghost like that 
dagger, was ‘'no such thing” ; and he dismisses it, as not 
worth u second thought. 

143. initiate fear : fear that he feels who has just 

begun u career of crime ; the fear of a novice. hard use : 

« 

hanlening through use and practice. 

* Ml. young : a novice ; ho thinks himself to be as yet a ' 
meru^a]>prenlice in the art of bloodshed ! This is the last 
time that, in the play, Macbeth and Lady Macbeth ever set) 
each other ; henceforth bctw'ceii them the estrangement is 
complete ; Macbeth never again, in the play, even mentions 
his wife, except when told that she is dead him she is dead 
from now.y Wc shall see afterwards that this estrangement 
was not only in the matter of ambition, but also in tl^t of 
conjugal fidelity : among the vif'cs that Macbeth liegaii to 
indulge in after hia elevation tn the throne was that of unbrid¬ 
led licentiousness; and among the crimes he committed to 
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ficnitify his vices was that of the murder of outraged husbands, 
that he might possess their wives, (See IV. iii). 

SCBNE 5 

Hecate is angry with the witches for having dealt with 
Macbeth without previously asking for her sanction ; slie now 
takes aU business with him out of their hands into her,own ; 
and gives directions for getting ready the cauldron rites, 
in which she herself means to perform the essential rite. 

3. trade ... traffic : both words have the same meaning; 
namely to liavc dealings with, to have transactoins with ; the 
repetition moans “to have repeated transactions with*’; these 
transactions are described in 1. 4. 

4. riddles : (lie predictions made in enigmatic kuiguogc. 
jsffairs of death : their incantations that sent forth the 
visionary dagger, and seated the ghost at the banquet. 

6-9. Hecate finds fault with her subjects, not for 

•4 

engaging .in evil works—for evil work is her oiim province 
too, in which she delights—but for engaging in them without 
her sanction. close : secret. 

9. glory ... art : full ceremonial pomp of witchcraft. 

11. wayward son : my son who has taken the bit bet¬ 
ween his teeth, and is racing headlong to his own ruin. 
, son : he is now a member of mother Hecate’s family; the 
witches being her daughters, and own sisters to Macbeth ; 
the Folio reading “wayward sisters” in T, iii. .1.1. though 
corrupt, finds an accidental parallel here. 

13. Loves : corrupt Folio reading, to be emended to 
“/tves” ; Macbeth lives selfishly for his own sake, and cares 
nothing for you, his sisters, or for our family interest Mac- 
betlA own creed is turned against him here to his' damnation, 
while he had fondly hoped it would work his salvation ; he 
meant to seek “his own good” selfishly on eartH among 
mankind at thpir expense; but his mother sees this sdfiabpeas 
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in still blacker colours^ because it is to the injury of the popu«i 
iation of hell, and regardless of the greater glory (1.9) of the 
powers of evil. There is much sound sense in Hecate’s 
doggerel. 

14. make amends : atone for your fault, (11.3,4). 

15. pit : cavern, Acheron : a river in Greek my 
thology, suposed to run partly underground, and to be the 
entrance to the Greek hell. 

19. and beside : fjerhnps the feeblest words in this 
<ioggerel. 

21. dismal : see note I, ii, 54. fatal end: his end is 

being prepared, just as he has resolved to wade the rest of his 
way to safety. • 

22. tioon ; midnight, which is the mid-day and noon of 
witches. 

24. profound : (1) of deep virtue ; this mystical meaning 
must be added to the mere physical one of (2) “heavy”, and 
therefore ready to drop of its own weight, unless caught in 
time by me. 

20. slights: arts. 

27. artificiaf : produced by magic art. spritos ; the 
apparitions that appear in the cauldron scene. 

29. confusion : destruction ; "'eorhfoun(V\ destroy ; Cf, “O 
Lord I ill Thee have 1 trusted, let me never be confounded”, 
Prayer Book. 

31. grace : virtue. 

.32. security : his belief that he is safe. How pitifully 
small a figure does Macbeth cut here ; the terror of all Scot¬ 
land is the plaything of witchcraft! The witches tempted 
him and deceived him, their queen is going to undeceive him 
and punish him. 

37. Hecate treats her subjects harshly though they are 
her owjf daughters ; her subjects look on her with fear, and 
without love. The rulers of the two kingdoms, one on earthy 
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the other in h^l, are alike in this; but who will deny that 
Macbeth ie a worse ruler than Hecate ? One proof should be 
enough :—She and her agents helped Macbeth in his first and 
second crimes ; they could not bear to help him in his third 
—the murder of an innocent mother and her little ones. 
Even the powers of Hell stop short and draw back from so 
black a crime as this 1 


Scene 6 

1-20. MacduiT’s intuition saw^through things at a glance; 
Lennox’s reason slowly put two and two together, till now at 
last it opens^his eyes ; he here gives us the conclusions he has 
come to; this he does in the language of veiled^ irony, because 
he cannot speak openly in the tyrant’s house whcin he is 
now ; and in that of sarcasm, in selfrconier^t at not having 
seen through things all this while. ’s, 

1. but hit : only told you what was already in y9ur 
mind. 

' 2. further : further than any speech oj)enly expresses. 

B. borne : carried on. 

4. pitied of : Macbeth therefore, must hdve been used to 
speak, to his brother thanes, of Duncan as the “poor king”, 
os if,in compassion for the weaker vessel; “But I now see” 
says Lennox “that Macbeth’s pity kills”. marry : by * 
^Mory, a mild form'of oath, instead of “by Clod” was: the 
use of the same tense with “pitied” anil “dead” is meant to 
show that death followed quickly as the result of the pity. 

7. fled; as Malcolm and Donalbain hod done. The 
leader can work out the reduetio ad nbaurdum in each case, 
by Bupplyinft the suppressed premiss. 

8. ^bo ... thought: who cannot but tliink; we should 
now say **who can want” ; for a negative is implied in “want” 
itsdf; and with us two negatives destroy each other ^ but it 
was not so in older English, and never has been in French; 
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it is true that in Scotch idiom ‘‘who cannot want a thing’’ 
means who cannot be without the thing, who must have the 
thing; but Shakespeare is not using a Scotticism, but an Old 
English idiom, and one of his own times too. monstrous t 
three syllables, motis-ter otts. 

10. fact : act. 

12. pious rage : indignation, such as a son feels on 
behalf of ‘a father: Macbeth took the place of Duncan’s 
unnatural sons, and avenged his death I pious : filial. 
Aeneas is often so called in the Acneid for his filial affection, 
tear : because of this word, which “is more the action of a 
wiicl^bcast,” this line is said not to be Shakespeare’s: it if 
his. because it shows the pretended “rage” with which Mgcbeth 
stabbodi the supposed niurdcrcrs, to impress Ijcnnox, who- 
witnessed the deed, witli the strength of his loyal and ‘‘filial'’ 
regard; and which Ijennox now di6C4)vers to have been a • 
hypocritical pretence. delinquents : accent on second 
syllable. 

16. deny it : which they would have done, if allowed to 
live. 

19. he shall net : for the moment Lennox drops the 
bitter tone of irony and sarcasm, and speaks in solemn earnest. 

21. broad : outspoken, unguarded. 

* 28. disgrace : Macbeth, then, has “sent to him” as he 

said he would, in III, v. l.'K); and he will “send” again, as we 
shall see. 

]>28. Lennox’s mind has here taken a survey of all the 
evidence that it has been gathering up, and has set forth 
above. 

‘24-89. This lonl gives imi)ortant news from England ; he 
speaks out his mind, in plain language, of the state of things 
in Scotland, and of the hopm^of remedy that "this news holds 
out. There is no need to economize in lords, os critics do, by 
substituting Angus or Boss for this nameless lonl, who never 
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appears again ; judging by their names the thanes mmed in 
the play were most of them from the north, and this name- 
. less lord is more from thjB soiUh, and therefore more likeiy to 
^ve got the earliest news of the English -movements that he 
brings; apart from this, he is the repreaeiitatlve of a class (as 
the Old Man was of a different one)—the class of the lairds or 
or the lesser themes (besides the greater ones named), who 
had felt Macbeth’s heavy hand, or feared to feel it; hatred of 
M^beth had spread wider and wider among all classes^ and 
thw nam^eless lord represents one of them. 

24. The son : the eldest son. 

25. holds : withholds. the due : the throne that is his 

by right of birth ; the right of primogeniture did not then 
eidst in Scotland, however. * 

27. Of: by. grace : royal favour. 

28. His misfortune has not lessoned the respect due to 
him, as legitimate king of Scotland. 

30. holy King: Edward the Confessor ; he belonged^ to 
no order of priests or monks, and both titlcts onlj' point to his 
repute^sanctity. upon his ud : with the object of aiding 
Malcolm. 

31. The fighting men of Northumbria and their leader. 

Earl Siwartl. ^ 

32. (li reading ''with Him above” : with God above; 
God himself would take up the good cause, and appoint King 
Edward to be his deputy on earth, ogauist the cause of evil and 
the powers of darkness ; this would be a strong appeal to the 
godly-minded king. (2) reading “wiUi him above** : with 
King Edvmrd to sanction the Earl’s action ; this is a feeble 
reading. 

34. (1) That we may not be murdered as wc sit at table or 
lie asleep in bed. (2) that we may not. by day, feel our food 
taste like poison, and, by night, get sleep, instead (ft being 
kept sleepless by fears. 
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35. from : in souse governs ''knives'*, 

36. faithfal : sincere ; ^iiot like the lip-service that we 
offer Macbeth. free honours : honours from a king a'ho 
respects the freedom of his aubjectSi on whom he confers • 
them ; whereas honours from Miiclieth are stringently coupled 
with slavery to his tyranny. 

34-37. These are the “old robes'' that they wore under 
Duncan, (IE, iv, 38) for being strip()ed of which by Macbeth 
they now mourn. 

37. this report : of Mac'dutTs. flight and of his activity at 
the English court. 

39. sent: sent a royal command to Macdutf to attend 
the king’s court ; this was the second “sending*' that Macbeth 
sent tcsMacdufl', (lEF, iv. 130j. 

40. with : on rcKselving. not I: MoedufF's bluff reply 
to that second mesSagt* wfis this refusal; for he knew wefi what * 
would follow if he pJat'cd ^ himself again within Macbeth’s 
grasp. absolute : blunt ^refusal. 

41. cloudy : w'ith clouded brows. me : expresses 
surprise, “what do you think ?” 

42. who : one whf». 

43. clogs burdens; the man not only guesses w'hat 
this re(>1,v will cost him w'ho gives it, but fears for himself, w'ho 
has to deliver it; for Macbeth exixxTed him to bring Macduff 
with him. 

45. holy ahgol : he hope's that (lod has hearrl MacdiiiTs 
cry to King Edward in His name, and has sent a messenger 
to him charging him to help the cause that Macduff is on his 
way to plead for before him. angel: messenger (of heaven ); 
the original Greek meaning. 

47. his message ; Macduff’s mission to ask for help for 
Scotland from the king, in the name of God. ere he come : 
beforeMacduff arrives at the English court- to fulfil his 
mission. What a picture have we hero! Two messengers. 
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each on hia way; the one, a scowlinf^f ereatare of Macbeth’s, 
reluctantly carrying back bad newi to his master; the other, 
a brii^t angel of heaven, flying eagerly with an order from 
.Heaven itself to England, to arise and help. Ma^ulT, with 
his message, with all the haste He can make, can arrive only 
by post or Dak, as it were ; Heaven itself sends a telegram, in 
that angel, to deliver that message lieforehaiid 1 

48. Ihe grammatical order is *'our rminiry suff'eriny 
under”. 


ACT IV 

SOBNE 1 

1-47. It is only after we have seen the terrible resplts of 
the incantations of tiic witches, that wc ai'c shown the details 

w 

* of thc^tes that brought them about; afiart from these results, 
and in themselves, these rites are merely loathsome n their 
ingredients, and ridiculous in their proctxlnre ; but this is no 
reason, as it has l)eeii made to be one, for the “rejection” of 
11. 1-47 of this scene. In tlie quackery, and even in the 
reputable, but unBcientiflc,,j>ractiee of medicine in fci’^hakes- 
jKjai'e's days, things entered into their mai&ia nmlica and 
phar(nacopcRta, whose supposed eflicacy depended on qualities 
like those (lossesscd by the magic ingredients hen?; some of * 
them Agure in Hogarth's Plates of a century and a half later, 
and like abominations still And a place in the quackery of the 
' world, east or west; witehcraftjtsdf was widely telicved in 
in those days, and was called in ns an aid to medflial art: and 
its tnateria tmgiea on the stage would be an exoggerated^list 
of some of the stores in the chemist’s and druggist’s shops 
of the Hmes; the disgust, therefore, that we, in these days, 
feel, even at the thought of using siteh medicines if our doctors 
prescribed any of them for us, is so great, as to make ips fliug ' 
them out even from Bhakespegre's plays, as we would have 
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flung them out of our sick-room in the other case ; but Shakes¬ 
peare, living in those days, was less squeamish, and found 
them too useful to fling them out so; this usefulness was that 
j they served his dramatigj[)Uipo8e; this they did in two ways ; 
one is that the movement of the acUon requires them, for the 
omission of 11. 1-47, out of disgust for what they contain, 
would compel him to open the scene per aalium at 1. 48; in 
other words rejecting these lines as aii interpolation, would 
y' make Macbeth ask a question without a cause, use a pronoun 
without an antecedent for the antecedent of his '*it” must be 
these Hncs or nothing ; the other is that these lines servo the 
moral^rpoae of the aetion. After we have seen what the 
power of Evil can do, wo are left in fear and awe of efil, and 
made fo look up to it as a power superior to ours, or to any 
other beyond ours; we must not he allowed to remain so; 
but by being shown the means through which evil works its* 
ends, we are made to hate and loathe it, and to look doim 
upon it; we are made to see it ceremoniously handling things 
as its sacraments, that we would not touch except with a pair 
of tongs, to fling off*, as an abomination ; the rites of the 
devil's religion, like its priestesses, must be made ugly, loath¬ 
some, as the rites of all religious that worship God are solemn, 
beautiful; it would be inartistic to invest the rites of devil- 
worship with the impressiveness of the Prayer Book, or of 
the Mass, or of the silent prayers uplifted to heaven in the 
Moslem mosque, or of the absorbed communing between man 
and his God in Hindu worship; the worship of the witches' 
religion, to be artistic, must be made repdsive; Banquo has 
told us what these priestesses, the devil’s clergy, look like; 
they themselves have told us how they spend their week-days 
and holidays, and here they show us how th(^ celebrate their 
Sabbath ^worship; and their looks, lecriAtioii, work, are 
all al&e loathsome. Therefore the repulriveness of these -w/ 
lines 1-47,18 the best proof that they are artistic, and that 
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Shakespear was (-he artist, and that the lines are all 
his own. 

This is the last of the witch scenes, portions of all of w'hiob 
have been “rejected”, because of their “lowness”, by critics 
who cannot bear to think that their Shakespeare was capable 
of such “low” writinf?, and their Shakespeare’s witches capable 
of such “low” ai'tions. that brinj^ disgrace alike upon Shakes¬ 
peare, upon his witc‘hes and upon their near relatives, the 
classical, aristocratic. Noriifs and Parcie. Of what that 
“B^kespeariari language” is, there is no grammar, no vocabu¬ 
lary, and no idea^ which they who talk of it, and we who hear 
their talk, have ever been able to make clear. 

1-3. The tirst witch has the same, the second, a different, 
familiar; the himiliar of the third is named here, bfit was 
nameless in I, i,. 

' 2. thrice and once : a witches’^way of <‘Ounting four. 

3. herpier : some imaginary ^monstrosity, as were the 
harpies of the Greek mythology. Tis time : spoken by 
the witch, the familiar merely uttering an inarticulate cry, 

’ of which its mistress understood the meaning; none of the 
familiars can speak, 

6. Scan : T6ad' | that dn | dcr c6 | old' st6ne | : “toad” 
and “cold” being drawn out into dissyllables ; this insuffer¬ 
able sing-song metre better suits this doggerel than the 
bolder metre that makes these two words stressed monosyl¬ 
lables. The very rhythm of the witches' verse is ugly. 

8. sweltered : formed by heat, exuded,, through heat. 

10. double: verb imperative, not an adjective, toil and 
troublo: for him against whom they are being brewed. 

23-33. These ingredients down^to 1.20 are procurable easily 
enough; those following are rare and dangerous to secure. 

23. gulf: gullet. mummy: not merdy the embalmed 
corpse, but the oil that exudes (or is said to do so) fronf* sudi 
bodies: an oil, said to have this predons source, is stUl sold 
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by Afgan traders to India, under the name of rnmnai, bb a. 
sovereign medicine. 

24. ravined : (1) raviuing, ravenous; the use of ~ed for- 
~tng is less common than that of ~ed for ~(Me in Elizabethan, 
grammar; this meaning merely states a common fact about 
this fish. glutted with prey ; this meaning is specially 
suitable )iere; for the cotttmis of the gullet or maw may be 
as potent, if not more bO, than the itself. 

26. Uaspheming Jew : any one of that rime will do ; they 
are called so, for refusing to believe in Christ. 

28.' divared : stripped off. moon's eclipse : this 
phenomenon is lucky for the work of the witches, just because 
it is unlucky for the work of human beings ; because to them 
‘*foul i^ fair”. 

82. slab : slimy ; they like, and men dislike, slimy food. ^ 

33. chaudroB entrails ; same word as ‘‘cauldron” ; both 
meaning a vessel (or organ of the body) in which things are 
warmed. Lat: calidiu, warm. In the fhiry Queen, Spenser’s all¬ 
egory of the Human Body makes the stomach to be acauldron. 

36. fire : dissyllable, fV-er, trochee. 

37. Here, as above, alliter^ion sf^ms to be a potent factor 
^ in the efficacy of these ingredients. 

I 43. enchanting : bestowing magical properties on. 

52-60. Though you may have to cause universal havoc 
before you con answer me, cause it, and answer me. 

52. untie : let loose. 

53. churches : these edihees arc most exposed to the winds, 
because of their spires and towers, and are most obnoxious to 
witches, because of their sacred use. yesty : yeasty, foamy. 

54. confound : wreck. aWallew: cause to founder. 

navigation : ships. 

55. lodged : laid flat, anff so ruined for harvest. 

57. ^pyramids : this form is the most stable of all forms • 
that a building can have. 
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59. fenn^iifl; germs ; ‘'germ,” “germen,” ‘'German/' are 
all three the same word, meaning related by origin. Lat: 
germen^ root, tumbla : fall back into a state of chaos. 

60. sicken : is sick through, surfeit. Macbeth’s swelled 
liead of selfishness seeks his own good at all costs—^whether 
at the cost of the Scottish.people. or of the human ,racc, or of 
the cosmos of the whole universe—in which let everything go 
to rack and ruin, for his sake. 

61. Their alacrity to answer him proceeds from mal|ce; 
for they know the answer will raise false hopes in him. 

63. our mastors : they simply mean the Apparitions of 
their own raising, that they arc about to show him, but they 

, call them their “masters” to inspire Macbeth with greater 
awe ; read in the plural, “w/w/ers” or ^'masters'y not Singular 
I ^'master's” ; this bit of mysti^cation has been misunderstood, 
and much guessing about wtio are meant has been indulged in. 

64. Pour .... blood : this seems to be the way in which 
the witches send out an apparitor (“ca/rew”) to summon the 
apparitions to show themselves. 

65. nine farrow : litter of nine little piggies. grease : 
we may call this muTderer’aJ‘mummy”, 1.23. 

67. high or low i in rank ; Macbeth’s apparition ranks 
lowbst, as being least potent. , 

168 . office : part, in answering Macbeth. an armed 
Hoad: Macbeth’s own, as it was when cut off by Macduff; 
in that state, the head knew^better about Macduff, than when 
it stands, aa it does now, on Macbeth’s shoulders ; hence the 
aevered head of Macbeth is able to warn the living Macbeth. 

69. nnlpwwn power : he litile^knows that it is his own 
head^uite familiar to him elsewise, that he is addressing as 
an utter stranger 1 A little bit of com^y. he . .. thought : 
for he is not only a spirit, but is Macbeth’s own spirit. 

73. wholovor.... art : Macbeth again shows tbA he is 
ignorant of his own self. 
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74. harped : fouchcMi tipoii. as by a hnrpiat tonchin^r 
th<} riffht St rill jt:. 

75. Scan : He i\iil j not la* | com iniSnd I -bd hire's | 

hndth I -(er); ‘ n'iH" and "‘not" are both stressed. is 

hyiwrmetiic, 

76. more potent : moiti "hi^fh", (1. 67) for he kills the first. 

S. IK a bloody Child : the infanl^Macdiifi', as he lookt'd, 

when cut out of the bleeding womb, and covered with blood. 

78. three ears : to listen to what you will say after you 
have cnllefl out my name thrice ; one ear to,each call 1 

b^. Then live : this ^oimI resolution is but a momentary 
fbish, and is swnllowcxl^up the next moment in the blackness of 
his evil nature, j^rowiiijc blacker at each crime Duncan was 
murderetl because he stood diitvtly in his way ; Banquo. 
because ho would in the future stand in the way of hi» possible 
issue ; (he had hoped for male children, I, vii, 7H) ; Macdufi' 
is to be killed, not for anythin)]; he has done or w ill do, but 
as a timely precaution nj^ainst his po$.sibly doing anything— 
what it may be. he does not cait>—in the tutim\ 

84. take a bond : he cannot/rust the mere words 

of Fate (11. 79-81); but be will take a written bond from her : 
and that bond is—to kill Mnedutf before Fate can set him in 
^motion against him; swh a bond Fate cannot break, even 
if she wishes. What a very Shylock has Macbeth become to 
his old friend, Fate! 

86. sleep . .. thunder : sleep soundly, after defying the 
thunder of the voice of Fear to awake me. thunder : the fe^r 
of on unexpected blow' being suddenly struck at me. 

S, JJ. m Child crowned : Malcolm. 

88. round and top : the crown with its circiiJur/ini, with 
the arches rising above it. 

93. Dunsinane : accented on the second syllabic here; 
•dsewhere it is Di'tnslnane 

95. impress: eom]%l to serve. 

14 
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94-lOIS. Macbctb'tt blincl^contidence in now at ita height; 
his queatioiis have been answered, and the answers are all 
tliat he could wish them to be. But he wants .to .know more; 
he is warned to desist; he insists, and is shown more than he 
wishes for. 

97. Rebellion’s head : the xatheriug of the discoiitentod 
thanes into a rebel army ; the corrupt Folio reading ''rebellion 
dead** has been supported by futile references to these appari¬ 
tions. rise never : never dare to lift your head, never look 
for success, till Birjiam’s wood etc., i.e. till the impossible 
. happens. Macbeth is of course aware of the assembling of 
this rebel army of Scots which the "lord” has referred to above. 

08. our : Macbeth lovingly calls his own royal self by 
this projioun, because nobody else—not one among tllbse who- 
might have ctailed him so—his subjects—ever do call him so— 
ever call him ‘‘onr king”. This king in a tragedy, drunk with 
bloodshed, uugs his own National Anthem, ‘Tx)i)g live our 
Macbeth to rnle over us”, as a king in a comedy, drunk out 
of the bottle, sings his, ‘*God save our gracious king. 
Stephano”, as his only two subjects do not sing it in his 
honour (in the Tewpeet). 

100. Give up his breath in the fulness of tiiue, when 
death, in tho course of nature, comes to him ; let not his 
breath be untimely cut short by a violent death; “Long 
live king Macbeth” I so sings king Macbeth, joyfully. 

106. sinks... cauldfwn : the cauldron was needed for 
brewing the sights of the misfortunes, fiUsely disguised as 
ho))e8, in store fur Macbeth : its work being ' done, it dis¬ 
appears ; and in its place, is heard music that is celebrate 
^f^try of the vision of the good fortune .in store for Ban- 
quo^B issue. Critics see no use cither for Hecate or for the 
“drop profound” that she gets from the moon : there is good 
use for bothit was in the power of the three iRtobea to 
make tho deceptive predictions, from the first to the last, without 
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Hecate'H aid or her sanction ; but it was in Hecate’s power 
alone to show the simple truth about the future, without any 
dec‘cptivejambi}(uity, and she docs so here : it is no objection 
that she speaks fjothiiif^; for it was she who. with the help of 
that “drop profound" made this film of the “Eight kings” ; 
the witches only work it. before the audience. It is pleasing 
to hiid that Shakes}ieaFt' was the first to give a hint of the 
kinematograph, ns he was. of aviation, of the wireless, of the 
eliK'trie sable /'all which he does in the Tempeat). 

IOC. noise : music; this word, now the very anti¬ 
thesis of music, had this meaning in Elizai^than, and also 
that of a band of musicians. ^ 

iV. D. A show of Eight Kings &c. : the kings of 
(Scotland down to .tames NTI, l>efore the Union with England, 
pass in this procepsion ,* then are shown in the mirjror 
the future soverigiis of Great Britain after the Union. Hunter 
gives a i‘efei*ence to a show, by a magician, in Shakespeare’s 
days, made l)efore the Queen of France. Catherine de Medici, 
of the kings of France who hod preceded her and of those 
who were to follow her. In the play, Mary, Queen of Scots, is 
not in the procession ; no doubt out of regard to her relations 
with queen Elizabeth, and to the feelings of her son. James I. 
.^nquo was the ancestor of die House of Stuart. Header, 
imagine, on the one hand, this stately procession of silent, 
impassive shadows, and, on the other, the frantic, staling, 
storming, stamping Macbeth whose “heart they grieve”. 

113. sear : with thy dazzling brightness ; the reference 
is to the practice of destroying the eyes of eriminals by pass¬ 
ing a glowing-hot iron before them, as a form of punishment; 
but Macbeth did not know this zeference, while unconsciously 
making it. hair : the first throe of the show all resemble 
Banquo, proving their descent from him ; they are “foo /the” 
him to leave any doubt of that descent; the colqur of the hair 
must have been os it was before it became ’*blood‘bolieredf. 
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116. ■tart : from your sockets ; tJiey are iilready nearly 
doinfr so. 

117. crack : crash ; see Note. I, ii, 37. 

119. the eighth : an eighth, iK)intiiig to it : that), 
^ass: magic mirror. 

121. twofold balls : < ^ the two^ crowns of England and 
Scotland hrst united under'James 1 ; (2) the two coronations 
of James VI in Scotland and of him agoui as Janies 1, in 
England ; (3> the twojslands of Great Britain and *Ireland ; 
ihis may be rejected. treble sceptres : the three king¬ 

doms of England, Scotland and Ireland ; (2) those of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland ; this is cutting matters too fine, 
for the kingship of France was now wholly titular in history* ; 
the reference to the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
now distinct and in anlagoiusm, in future to be united into 
Great Britain, is to the jioiiit; that to France, though figuring 
in the herald’s proclamations, is iiointless here in the play. 

123. blood-boltered : with face and hair clotted with 
blood. When we saw Duncan in our mind’s eyes, for the last 
time, he was at rest and at peace ; when we see Banquo now. 
also for the last time, he smiles ; what is their murderer’s 
state of mind and body ? 

125. sir : your highness, your majesty ; the witches iitt^r 
this in tones of triumphant jnockery. 

130. antic : (1) old fashioned (2) performed by venerable 
dancers like we three. Critics and stage-managei's, following 
the folio dire<;tion at 1. 39, ‘'Enter Hecate and the three 
other witches’’ (which is evidently either corrupt or looks upon 
Hecate herself a witch) make six witches (three of them 
dmumies) take part in this dance; and the former give far¬ 
fetched explanations about the ‘‘three other*’, merely raisiug 
uncallcd-for ghosts of difiicnlties. 

132. This is the farewell that the witcheb bid, & soleniii 
mockery, to their dt^; and it is an intimation that the |>art- 
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ncrehip between them in at an end. kindly : be pleased to. 
duties... pay : that wc dutifully welcomed the honour of 
his visit, and advised him (for the last time) as members of Hia 
Majesty's privy council. 

135. S. D. Enter Lennon : JxHinox, then, still keeps up 
the appearance of loyalty to Macbeth, and with a circumspec¬ 
tion that disarms any suspicion in that suspicious mind, so far 
indeed that he has taken him with him on this visit to the 
witches, and left him outside, when he entered the cavern. 

139. damn’d... them : with these words, Macbeth 
pronounces damnation on his own soul. 

140-142. tp (^n receiving; Macduft''H reply, “Sir, npt I” 
(111, vi. 40) which the sebwlinp: messenfrer said ho w'onld rue, 
Macbethliad “sent.'’ again ; this time it. beiiUi; eniismries to 
bring MacdufT dead or alive to him, and it was these men 
who had mturneil in hot haste to report that MacdufT had 
fled ; or (2) these men w'ore some of the spies that Macbeth 
kept alK>iit Fife i^stle (as ho himself had said) who hud 
galloped ill to report the flight, llecaiisc of the messenger’s 
threat that he would rue his reply, and because it is more 
to the credit of Macbeth’s growing promptitude of action the 
first alternative above is better. 

. J4.'l-155. Macbeth discovers that hitherto he has been too 


Aiotr in planning and carrying out; and resolves that hence¬ 
forth no sooner does the thought of a miinler as being neces¬ 
sary arise in his mind, than it will be carried out into a deed 
by his hand : “My slowness, has lost me Macdufl‘'s head ; I' 
will lose no more time, but will at once make amends for my 
delay by taking the lives of his wife and children ; and one 
thing more : - no more dealings i^ith the witches.” Thus, on w 
his pait (as they have on theirs) does Macbeth dissolve the 


partnership between himself and the witches; so that they, 
to their credit, have no hand in his next enterprise—the 


murder of an innocent woman and her children. 
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144. cntEdpctutpreventeat. 

145. A purpose, iinlosa carried out at once, ia never carried 
out at all, but vaniahes when delayed. 

147. firatlinga ... heart: purf>oaes aa aoon aa they are 
born in my mind. 

148. Bntlinga ... hand : my actiona in carrying? out those 
purposea—^an action following immediately ui)on a purpose, 
in each case. 

149. be it... done : no sooner thought of.. . than done. 

152. all: unluckily one escaped and became the ancestor 

of the dukes of Fife; there has always been a Hy in Macbeth’s 
ointment; Duncan was killed, but Malcolm escaped ; Banquo 
was killed, but Fleance escaped ; MocdiifT was to have becMi 
killed, but could not be caught in time. 

15)1. trace him : go back to him as their ancestor. No 
boasting; no waste of time in bragging about what I mean 
to do. 

155. Bean: Bilt no* | mdre sights | whdre hre | these g^Mi | 
tinmen' | : no and where^ are each doubly stressed ; the fifth 
foot, is a compensating unstressed pyrrhic. 

ScRXE 2 

I 

We may bore take stock of Macbeth’s murders, including 
those in the future:-First murder: one victim (with two 
minor victims thrown in); the second : two victims marked, 
but one escapes ; the third : a family and household marked, 
and all slaughtered, mother, children, servaoU. '‘all that could 
be fotind” <IV. iii, 211, 212); the fourth: indiscriminate 
slaughter, ^ith his own hands, in the last battle—these four are 
cna(#bd under our own eyes; we are. besides, told of many 
murders carried out daily^ leaving orphans and widows to cry 
to heaven, for there was no help for them on earth (IF, iii, 5). 

1. Lady MacdufTs very first words show that she knqws 
of no disloyal act on her husband’s part against the king. 
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4. Our — traitorp an action done out of fear is mis<fOiiB- 

• ■ 

trued, aa if it was done from treasonous motives. MacduA’s 
fears for his own life liave been seized upon by Macbeth as a 
design against his life; this is what she means by ''madness'* 
,, <1.3) ; her husband was mad in taking to flight, for it gave rise 
to this fatal misconstruction. 

4 

y5. his wisdom : not his madness, as you say; this 
wisdom merely consisted in getting out of Macbeth’s reach 
before it a-as too late; and what is that but his fear, as Jjady 
' Macdiifl* rightly calls it ? Ross, unlike Lennox, is not strong 
in his power of reasoning ; but we shall soon see him in a 
light higher than reasoning can set a man. , 

6-14. This is the meaning she puts on his flight:—“He has 
fled through fear for his own life, and through want of love for 
his wife and children ; he loves himself more than he loves. 
us”. She is right about the Tear’, but wrong about the ‘want 
of love ; as we shall see. 

7. titles : possessions and powers as thane of Fife. ^ 

8. loves us not : this thought of love is uppermost in her 
mind; and she expected it would be uppermost in her 
husband's mind also ; ambition had been uppermost in the 
minds of two others; here lies the ludical difference between 
•these two^couples. 

, 9. natural touch : touch of nature : feeling implanted in 
all human breasts, and in the breasts of even birds and beasts. 

11. in: iieingin. the owl : that comes to prey on her 
young ones. 

12. fear : for his own life, love : that should have 
made him fear for the lives of his family. 

14. against reason : for it makes us look like traitors 
when we are none; this is what she calls his ‘‘madness” 
in IJl. ^ 

15. school yourself : calm yourself; she has beeji speak¬ 
ing in excited and indignant tones, for : as for. 
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lC-22. This is Boss’s deleiiee of Maoduff,. which his deli- 
cacy of filing makes him put in embarrassed language^ and 
which in plain language, would be something like this :—'*My 
dear cousin, your husband heard rumours that Macbeth, on 
hearing of his refusal (cf. ITT, vi, 42 sq;), harl sent out emissaries 
against his life, and that thereupon he had fled’*. Here 
arises a further question :—On hearing of MacdiifTs flight, 
Macbeth had given vent to his diabolical threat against 
his family, in Lennox’s bearing : bod Lennox imparted this 
thBoss? If he hod, why does not Boss communicate it to 
liidy lli^duff now ? Lennox knew this threat, but his cold 
nature only made him "wait and see” ; Ross, whether he knew 
only the rumour about Macduff alone, or l)oth it and the threat 
against his family, bad followed his gentle nature, anft flown 
to warn his cousin, Lady Macdufl': but—and here is the 
^uncertainty—neither Ross, nor even Lennox, cou ld bel ieve that 
Macheth was so much of a devil as to carry out that threat; 
and Macduff* had fled, leaving wife and children l)ehind him, 
also never dreaming that Macbeth was so much of a devil as 
to kill his family, because he could not be in time to kill him. 

I explain this difficulty so. 

17. fits ... season : (1) violent disorders nowadays preva¬ 
lent (under the present king). (2) critical moments, acute, 
stages in the political disease the present times suffer from, 
caused by the acute stages to which the present ruler's cruelty 
rises, fits : this is Macbeth’s own word for those parmcysius 
(of terror, when he 4 )scd it, of cruelty to which terror drives 
him. as Ross uses it) that come over him. 

18. are: are thought to be, are misjudgcil to be. 

]|k not... ouTselvos : know that we are not traitors, 
when w'e are thought to be traitors. 

18.19. Bat .... ourselves : This clearly refers to the 
danger that Macduff incurred at Macbeth’s hands. 

19.20. when . .. fear : (^ when our fears, because we 
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cannot cleai’Jy define V'hww") them. prcdisixMc ns to believe 
(“Ato/df”) every rumour that we hear. (2) when we interpret 
(“Ato/tif”) rumours, as our fears lead us to interpret them^ 
though we cannot clearly define to ourselves what those 
fears are. (3) when we arc held in rumour to be traitors 
(when we have a bad name as beinc: traitors) on account of 
actions that are really prompted by feai*. Of these explana> 
tions, (3) is clearly the same as that of 11. 18, 19 both 
thus referrinf'to Mucdiitfs flij^ht; (1) and (2) have .the 

same meaning in substance, and refer, in veiled lanpiaKe, to 
the tlifcat agaiihst Lady Macdnfi' and her children ; unveiled, 
this would stand thus“My cousin, f have heard rymours 
about you and your children ; 1 have fears alviut yon and 
them ; but I do not know what tliosc fears exactly tu%; for 
I do not know hour far to believe those rumours’" ; by “rii- v 
moiirs,”'Ross means Macbeth's threat, of which he had heard 
from I^ennox, and by “fears’' he means that he does not 
know how far that thn^at is froin^ to be carried our. His 
veiled way of warning her is not iiiKlerstoo<l by laidy 
Macduff; had he spoken plainly, she would have understood, 
but she would still l)e as ^helpless to escape ns she is now, 
when he leaves her, for the murderers are even now ai)Out 
^to enter the castle. The critics say nothing to explain the 
meaning of these linm. 

20>22. This refers in veiled ^ lanjQ:naf;e to the danger that 
I^ady Macduff and her children run at Macbeth's hands ; and 
these lines indicate that Ross had heard from fjennox the 
^threat tliat Macbeth in one of his “fits’’ had uttered. Ross 
had run to worn her; but now in her presence, his courage 
fails him to give the earning plain language. 

21.22. But in the turmoil^f disonlcr and violciK« that 
no>v prevails all round, we are like fkiating wreckage, helpless^ 
ly tossed to and fni by the raging wators. and unable to lake 
a definite course, one w'ny or the other. This tossing to and 
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fro is the present st-ate of Ross’s “g:entle’\ but weak-minded, 
character ; he cannot make up hif^ mind whether to believe 
or to disbelieve that Macbeth will really carry out his 
threat to the full. Each ... move : reading (1) “and 
move each way'\ (2) “eaeh way and none'\ (3) “mek wave 
4md move'' (4) “and eaeh way more". Whichever of these 
readings best suggests a rocking motion on the surface of 
water, is the best to adopt; other readings arc far-fetched. 
1... leave: Boss has seen Macbeth’s men in Fife and 
advancing to storm the castle; though he must have flown 
at once on hearing of the thrtnit from I^nnox, Macbeth has 
been as good as his wonl about ‘'firstlings”, and had at once 
aent out his storming party, (and assassins), and they w(‘re in 
Fife as quickly os RiwS. who feels that his own life is in dan¬ 
ger as an informer, if he is found within the castle, when 
atormed ; this is why he leaves it. 

23. shall : 1 shall, or it shall ; he means to return and 
see tiow far the threat has h(>on earrie<l out. 

24. When things are at their worst, they cannot become 
worse; or else they begin to become lietter ; this a truism but 
by it Ross means, in his own mind, that the worst may hap- 
Iien to her, or may no/ hapfxm to her ; that the threat may 
be carried out to the full, or it may stop at the occupation of 
the castle by Macbeth’s troops, without proceeding to the 
lives of its mistress and her children. 

25. To ... before : to their former happy state ; Russ 
hopes^ against hdpe that all will be well at the end. pretty 
coudn : addressing the little boy. 

29. 1 would not be able to restratn my tears, but would 
forgedbny manhood, and weep like a w'oinan or a child ; it is 
evident that Boss’s f^urs are getting the better of his hopes. 

30. Slrrob : usedjilayftilly, as if in pity and ci^tempt 
of the Kttle fellow, at his supposed loss and helplessness. 

32. with : on. 
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34. Poor bird : iambus ; /W* birrh in 1. 36, trochee. 

34, 35. He would not f^r, for beinir so younfr he would 
not know what dan^r is ; and yet danger is so near 1 The 
mother talks of death iii* jest, and yet death is so^ near in 
terrible^ earnest! lime: bird-lime. gin : trap ; short 
for “engine*’. 

36. Poor.,, set for: (1) they/nets, gins Ac.) ani not 
set for floor birds, for they are not worth catching ; it is only 
songsters (birds “rich” in song) tliat run the danger of being 
thus caught: (2) (with <*r)mma after “/mf/s’’) ''theff" is in 
apposition with "hirds^': |xx>r birds arc not set for. Wc can 
see a hidden “inorar' even in this prattle of the child Mac¬ 
beth kills these tioor innocent children, whose deaths will not 
in any Vay help his cause, but would be an act of wanton 
crueJty : “poor, helpless little children are not killed by any 
one*’, says Macbeth’s victim, in effect, without knowing what 
he says. 

41. She had made a careless^slip in mentioning so many 
husbanda iMUght a/ once, and the boy takes her up sharply 
saying she will buy onr at a Hme and sell him for another I 

44. traitor : he had heard Ross use that word generally, 
and is sharp enough to take it as meant for hia father. 

47. swears ... lies : swears loyalty and breaks his oath. 

56. hang up them : hang them up. 

3()-56. A child's jirattle os all this is, it is precot'ioiis 
enough ; little MucdiitTs childish strength, to call it so, ties in 
his intelligence; little Arthur's, in Khtq John, lies in his 
persuasiveness. 

30-62. Boss's cryptic warning has not lieen intelligible to 
Lady Macduff; hence, when he leaves, wc find her playfully 
laughing and joking with her little boy ; with whom her talk is* 
all about his father, and not a word of it shows suspicion or 
alarm about danger to herself or the little^ prattler. 

0>3>7I. Whoever this “Messenger’' is, he gives in plain 
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language the do/Aie warning that Rohs has just given in his 
enigmatic way : Lady Macduft' understands of course the 
messenger and takes the alarm : what a dreadfully, sudden 
change there is from unsuspecling security to despairing 
terror ! This is the meaning of 11. :l0-62. which critics, who 
do not see it, call **flat'\ ‘‘wnnig” iMitaecn mother and son. 
and “unworthy of Shiik(>H)3eare, and say that they arc an 
“interpolation by Middleton'’, the wreU^hed scai)egoat for many 
of Bhakespearti’s offences. 

^ T)!!. S. 7). Eater a messenger : 'Who is he ? (1) He is one 

of the piirty sent by Macbeth ; he knows the secret commission 
on which it is sent; and he iierhaps is one of the vei*}' 
men selected to carry it out i.e. is one of the munlcrers chosen 

w 

by Macbeth ; 1.^09 ( ‘to do worse”) aupjwrta this strdhgly ; 
and in this hired assassin we have one, who, moved with a 
pity that his hirer never felt, comes at grait risk to himself, 
to warn her, and give her a chance of escape. A hired assassin 
here, a drunken iwrtcr ln'fore, are both better men than their 
master, nnd this one loathes the work he makes him do. 

He is one of Macduff’s^clansmen ; who somehow has got wincT 
of Macbi'th's secret commission, anti has come to warn his 
chiefs lady ; if so, here is proof that the Macduffs have many 
yrdong their vassals w'ho bear ]>orsonal love towanls them ; 
while the Macbeths, we may he sim^ from Macbeth’s own 
w'ords. have only those who serve him through fear, an<l not 
a single fnend or well-wisher. 

01). daoie : the wives of knights and lords wore onco so 
aildressod ; the title has been revived in the iir.le of honour 
nowadays bestowed on women. 

64. know very well your good di^eds that make you 

•honoured by all; this favours explanation (2) above ; Lady 
Macduff was known and loved^far and wide in Fife for bene- 
licence, quietly and unobtrusively dispensed. ^ 

65. doubt: fear. some danger : the appearance of a 
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body of armed met), making for the Castle, had alarmed many 
of the natives of Fife ; this a^ain favours (2) above. These 
armed men htid j^aiiied quiet access into the cnatlo. the guards 
having o]>ened the gates to them, jw messengers coming from 
the king ; this accounts for the siuUlen^entry of the mnnlerers 
into Lady MaedufTs apaitments without any previous warning 
that an assault by a storming party would have given. 

6S. thus: as T can see from your ladyship’s looks of 
fear at my siwhien entry. 

69. To do worse : v hat is this “worse” ? What he has 
already said has filled her with fear ior her porscMial safety— 
fear for her life and of the lives of her little ones; "to do 
worse than that would surely lie to bring aljout the reaUzation 
of those fears—would be to have a hand in killing^ Jier and 
them. -This strongly favours exphination fl) above. The 
phrase can be made to apply to e.vplanntion f2f only by being 
taken to mean, “to do worse—to kill yon all, as I fear is the 
order that I susj^t men whom I have met on the way, are 
al)ont to carry out”. This of eoiirse would not make him to 
be one of those aiispecte<l men—the asaassins. 

71. Scan : f dare | abide | no long^'-r | whither shftul)! | 
f fl'y I “longer” and ‘'whither” arc monosyllables ; the fourth 
foot is a trocliee. I... longer : like Ross, this good man 
is in diuiger of his own life, if found with Lady Macduff by 
the assassins. 

76. womanly : weak, such a.s woman can set up. 

77. faces : men, w'ith snr/t an expretssion on their faces ; 
it is only such creatures that could perforni such deeil. 

78. This question seems to ahow' that the assassins ex- 
pccted k> find Macduff at the castle, and were not aware of 
his flight; but it may,be onl y a pre tenee to bring in the reason 
of their errand—to kill the ti^li^’a family, since the traitor 
is not to be found. 
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79. Thouf^h in mortal, terror, yet her indignation breaks 
forth on being addressed in this brutal way by this low ruffian. 

bl. The son dies in defending the good name of his 
father, and defying his caluniniator; the little boy in Kv^^f 
John saved his own life through the child-like trust he 
placed in his intended murderer. ahag-haired ; having a 
shcKk head of hair. egg : not yet hatched into a serpent; 
a traitor in the egg* 

82. fry S|)awn of treachery. laidy Macduft'runs out 
to save her other children and, like the vci-y wren she had 
described, i^ killed when defending them, as feebly, against 
their murderers. We may guess this, as it happens behind 
the scenes; but the news is kept from us, that the bereaved 
father may be the iirat to be told _ of it. The plEn and 
incidents of this muitier of the MacdufTs in the play may be 
compared with those in Holinshed, which in brief were 
'these To serve as a central stronghold for the exercise of 
his tyranny, Miu'beth began building the castle of Dunsinane, 
through the forced^ labour of the clansmen under their 
chiefs, each chief being required to come in per^n, with his 
contingent. Macduff, alone of the thanes, refused to come 
in person, but sent his contingent. For this recalcitrance 
Macbeth resolved on his death ; but, deceived by a prediction , 
by a witch about Birnuni wood and Dunsinane, delayed the 
execution of his resolve; which gave Macduff time to ily to 
England. The news of his flight was brought to Macbeth by 
‘*one of those sly fellows whom he kept os spies in every 
nobleman's house". Thereupon Macbeth himself forthwith 
set out for*Fife ‘‘with a great power" to besiege the castle; 
but fte garrison, without any resistance opened the gates, 
and suffered him to enter, mistrusting no evil." Macbeth 
then “most ciruelly caused the wife and children of Macduff, 
with all others whom he found in that castle, to slain", 
confiscated Macdufi's possessions and proclaimed him traitor. 
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Scene 3 

Malooim's nature, with ite wat^chfiil^distnut is a contrMt«/ 

to hie father's, with its blind trustfulness. Macbeth had 

» • 

repeatedly tried to f(ct him into his power through pretend- 
ijig deserters who tried to entice him back to Scotland. 
Malcolm in this scone suspects Macduff to be one of these; 
and to make sure puts him to the test. 

L-113. Malcolm : Let us sit down and weep over Scot¬ 
land. Macduff: Scotland cries to us for redress ; stand 
up and join mc^ sword in hand, to apply it. Ml : I must 
make sure before 1 believe all that you have to say, ^d I 
must take time before J can think of taking action on what 
I comoto believe ; you are Macbeth’s friend, and you may be 
thinking.of riveting this friendship by getting me into his 
l)OW''er. Md : (indignantly) I mean no such treachery. Ml : * 
Blit Macbeth does ; and your loyalty to him may prove too 
strong for the honesty of your purpose towards me, and 
might make you betray me to him ; if you are not treacher¬ 
ous by nature, my suspicion of you will not make you to 
become treacherous ; but though the good always look good, 
sometimes the bad can look as if they were good ; pardon my 
saying so. Md : My hopes in you are gone. Ml : Perhaps 
they are gone because of that very action of yours that makes 
me suspect you t—Why did you leave your wife and children 
behind you, when you fled ? Forgive me ; for I speak thus 
through fear for my own safety ; I may be wrong, and you 
may have good reasons for having done so, without any 
design against me. Md : (despairingly) Bleed, poor Scotland ; 
farewell, Malcolm; I would not be the villain you take me 
for, for anything on earth. Ml: Stay ; don’t go away ; 1 
don’t suspect you as much as you think ; I believe, I may 
say it iow, all that you have said about the state of our 
country ; I can also tell you that 1 have hopes o^ help from 
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strong enough to enable ub to overthrow Macbeth. 
But—I then become king, Scotland will be no better off 
than she is now. M/t : (astonished) ffow can that lie ? 
/fhen follows the comedy of Malcolm givjng a false charac- 
' ter to himself, worse than Macbeth’s ; and MacdutTs renewed 
desi>air for Scotland, and indignant contempt for Malcolm 
personally. 

3. good men : true men, and not like women, sitting 
down and crying. 

4. our birthdom: our country in which dwells our 
birthright. 

5-8. The results of wide-spread murder and desolation. 

6, 7. The cries of Scotland that rise to heaven, are echoed 
back from heaven : and the echo sounds like the erv oft heaven 
itself at these suflerlngs on earth. 

8. ■ylloble : every cry is heanl by heaven, and re-echoed 
from it; not a single cry is lost to the cal's of heaven. 

0. know : know for certain. 

1(). I shall take time and wait for a favourable chance, 
to friend : (1) (verb) to befriend, to be favourable. (2) 
•(uouii) as a friend, for a friend. 

11. What you say may be true. 

12,13. But it may also be untrue. sole name : name 

gi 

alone ; the mere utterance of whose name (lias ixiwer to inflict 
wounds). 

14. young: and more likely, therefore, to fall into a 
trap. 

15. And you may be trying to lay the trap, that you might 

win favour^ith Macbeth. through : by betraying. and 
wisdiitt : and 'tie wisdom ; the absence of this Obvious ’//a 
has Jed some to think, quite uiinecessarily, that something has 
-dropped out here ; the omission, by' condeusing the grammar, 
m^es the sense, pithy, as ^ 

17. god : a god to Macduff, but a wolf to Malcolm: 
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Macdaft's wordti n|>c;^k much for hi^ honesty, bi/t his hx>k8 
^ 0 j>eak more. 

, 19>20. A virtuous nature, such as I think yours is. may yet 

swerve from virtue, when loyalty requires you to do SQtnc- 
thiiiir to please your kiiiir, thouji:h you know it to be against 
virtue. racoil : swerve from virtue. imperial charga : 
command laid (on it) by a sovereign. 

21. My thinking yon to be treacherous cannot alter your 
nature, from what it really is, to what 1 think it to be. 

22-24. The good are always good, whatever any one thinks . 
them to be and though sometimes one who is good may turn 
out to be btui (as in 1. IQ); and the bad may sometimes out¬ 
wardly l^k like the good, yet the good always look like what 
they are : so says Malcolm, wishing to be guarded and yet 
conciliating in what he says; the result is this balanced, 
colourless w'ay of speaking, that leaves it still an open ques¬ 
tion, under wh^eh class he takes Macduff to fall. 

24. hopes : of SScotlaiid’s deliverance with your co¬ 
operation. 

25. Perhaps you have lost your ho))es in me through that 
very action of your own that makes me fear and suspect you. 

26-28. This is that action, of which Lady Macduff 
mistook tlie motive in her own way, and Malcolm mistakes 
in his:—I fear and suspect that yon left Scotland hastily 
under secret orders from Macbeth, and without taking leave 
of wife and children, lest you might be pressed to reveal to 
them the secret of your mission. rawness :. haste. mo¬ 
tives : per^ns. consideration for whom should have strongly 
influenced you. 

29. In suspecting you thus, I am only consulting^ my 
own safety, and insinuatin g n othing against your honour, be : 
be taken Ijp you os. * dishonours : (plural) reiterated expres¬ 
sions of inimlting^suspicions against your honour. 

30. safetios : (plural) manifold ^ considerations of sa^y 

15 
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for inyflclf. rightlj jutk: truly^honourable, not treacherous. 
Malcolm uow withdraws his suspicions, but he does so in 
g^uaided language —**you tnay be.'’ 

31-37. MacdutTs outraged feelings disdain to answer 
Malcolm’s question, and give vent to themselves now at grater 
length than they did in that short cry in 1. 24. It is Scotland’s 
welfare that is uppermost in his mind ; his own welfare, the 
least; it was Scotland’s destruction, for the sake of his “own 
that was uppermost in Macbeth’s. 

32. Great tyranny : tyranny that nothing now caii^check. 
nothing now can overthrow. 

33. wear ... wrongs : display^ in royal state, the wronga 

that thou bast CO) nmitted as if they were badges of 

honour. 

^ il4. The ... affeer’d : thy title to com¬ 
mit them (these unquestioned, unresisted, is now 

confined,' (by Malcolm’s refusal to join in putting an end to 
them); this is the correct way : (2) taking antec^ent of 
1. .33, to be *'eimntry” 1. 31: U my poor country, endure 
patiently (“trear”) the wrongs done to thee {'"thy”); for thy 
title to wear them is now confirmed ; this is incorrect, for the 
fwi!V>nged cannot be said to have a title to endure wrongs. (3) 
taking antecedent of '‘'thou’* to be Malcolm, to whom Moeduft* 
now turns; and reading Ji'afraid** instead of ^'affeeretP*: 
Malcolm, submit to your wrongs tamdy, for your title to li^t 
them is afraid of assertiag itself; this is incorrect, for the full 
force of turning round to Malcolm only to bid fmnewell to him 
with withering contempt in 1.34, is lost; affaer’d : an old law 
terijjl^meaning either (1) affirmed, confirmed, probably from 
Lat. afftrrnare; or (2; adjudicated ; the process at law being 
the finng of the amount of a fine for wrong-doing, by affeerars- 
or jurymen ; from Ijat. ad, foru^f court of justice; or (fih 
a play upon ibis law term and the ordinary word *to feai^’ 
to be frigbl^^i io be afraid. Macduff addresses II. 3X-34 
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.... affetre*^^) ill) to {^‘otluiul, difldaiiis to exchange 
another word of appeal or expostulation with Malcolm, and 
turns his eyes fn>m the visionary distancp on which they are 
fixed when addressing Scotland, to Malcolm only at the words 
‘‘Fare thiH) well,'’ keeps them fixed on him with contemptuous 
indignation, and at 1. 37 turns unceremoniously on his heds to 

' 37. Be ... offended : Malcolm by a quick gesture makes 

him change his mind and stop, when he makes this apojogy 
^in ^tered^tones of fiilf confidence ; and in 11. B8>44 fixes his 
attention and raises unexpected new hopes in him. • 

39-41. He here says he believes what, in 1. 9. he had said 
he disbelieved. I think ; ho more than ^'thinks,’' he knows 

p 

for c'ertaiii; but this cautious young man comes out gradualiy 
with the good news he is noxv going to give to MacdufT. 

4:i. England : the king of England. 

46. wear... sword : heads of traitors after execution • 
were carried. 

46-49. This is a nci^surprise for Macduff, after the surprise 
of the news of English aid forthcoming; and with these two 
surprises Malcolm rivets his attention aiieiv, when be was on 
the }X)int of giving him up: it is amusing to sec how the s. 
;K>unger man twirls^the older round on his little finger, as it 
were. what. .. 1^ : “whom can you possibly mean” says 
the bewildered Macduff. 

t 

51. particulars of vice : every particular vice that goes 
to make up a thoroughly vicious character. grafted : in the 
bud, in a young man in adversity and helpless. 

52. open'd ; full. blown, when that yonng man grows 
older, and comes into power and prosperity. 

55. conBnelete barms t boundless ^indulgence in every 
vice. 

56. 57.* Not from among the legions of the devils of hell 
can one devil come from hell to earth, who can be wone than 
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Macbefch ; the voret devil in hell, if he comee to earth and 

ft 

takes a human shape, cannot be worse than Maclieth. top : 
surpass. 

57-66. Malcolm, after testing Macduff about Macbeth, and 
finding the test satisfactory, now proceeds to teBt_him_Iaba 3 t' 
himself; and Uiis he does by drawing a caricature of his ourn 
character. The coolness and caution of this youth in dealing 
wiUi a man much older than himself, shows him to be what 
tats father was not—a born ruler ot men. 1 grant him : 1 
agree with you in what you think of Macbeth. Before this 
scene opened the two had been talking about Mac:beth’s 
oharacter, as it had been developing since he began his career 
of crime ; and Malcolm notr, and not before, tells Macduff that 
he quite believes all that he had been then telling hifn about 
Macbeth. 

58. luxurious : licenjious. After the bond of ambition 
had been severed, no bond of love survived (if it had lived 
bedore) between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth ; and the latter 
had taken to this course of vice—conjugal ^infidelity : contrast 
this again with the Macdufik. 

59. sudden : given to fits of passion. Medical critics 
, mdke this to be one of the grounds for pronouncing Macbeth 

to be 7nad; Macbeth himself speaks of his ‘‘fits” coming oq 
him, and Lady Macbeth says be gets them often. 

64. couBnent : restraining within,bounds. 

57-60. We need not discount this character that Macl^eth 
has developed, on the ground that it comes frdhi an enemy, 
Macduff, for he hqd developed into an incamation of every vice. 

^ 67. intemperance ... tyranny : (taking “infom- 

perance.in nature” as one idea): an intemperate natpie in a 
man is a tyranny over him, which he is powerless to resist. (^) 
(taking ‘*tjranny in nature” as one idea): indulgence in the 
bodily fippetites is a tyranny over the nature of a m£i, which 
he is powerless to resist. (3) intemperance, in its very nature 
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is a tyranny ; in (1) and (2) ‘‘nature” means a man’s nature; 
“tyranny in nature^ is opposed to “tyranny in the state/’ such 
as resulted from Macbeth’s ambition ; m (3) “nature” means 
ill its own nature ; in all three Hntemperanee'^ means over- 
indulgence in the liodily appetites, here that of lust; and 
the resulting **tyranny'^ means a tyranny over one’s own 
self, as that resulting from ambition is a tyranny over 
others. 

71. Convey : conduct in siH’ret: an old meaning was “to 
steal.’’ 

7*2. the time : people's opinion, public opinion about 
you. hoodwink : deceive, keep in ignorance. 

66-76. MacdufTs single eye to his country’s suiferings 
and thcTr alleviation, makes him grant a wide latitude to 
Malcdm’s'j^suppoiiedl. vices, even at the cost of calumny 
against the good name of his country women I 

77. ill-composed : compounded of many .evils, vicious. 
Infection : disposition. 

80. his : one man’s. 

81. my more-having : the more I get. 

82. forge : fabricate, of which the word is an Old Fr. 
contracted form. 

j 85. Sticks deeper : lasts longer ; strikes its roots^deeper; 
and BO outlives the summer of youth into the winter of old 
iige ; like“perennials” in plants. 

86. summer-seeming : (1) resembling.summer ; acting on ./ 
the blood like summer h^t. (2^ appe^ing in the summer of 
youth, and disappearing in the winter of old age (like “annuals” 
in plants/. 

88. foisons : harvests of wealth amo^g your 

rich subjects. * 

89. your mere own : what is entirely your own ; “All 

ticotlandf with all in it, is the king’s” is Macduff's ultm- 
royalist doctrine! pevlakle r endurable. * 
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*.K>. other grocos ; other ^ traits in character that are 
gTHccfi; your virtues. 

05. roKsh of : (1) liking for. (2) trace of. 

96t 97. I am full of resources the commission of any 
crime ; if thwarted in one way, E can commit it in many other 
ways ; if prevented under one name, E can succeed in it under 
other names, i.e. l>y calling it something else. divirioo : 
varj^ing tiie means, varying the names; ‘’division” was 
formerly a technical term in music, meaning vari^ions on the 
same theme. 

98. milk of concord : {^e^e and harnmny among dwel¬ 
lers on earth ; ‘‘concord” continues the metaphor from music. 

, into hell : - emptying this earth of all (%>neoTd ; pouring out 
sweet milk, as if it was dirty w'ater, down a sink. « 

99. Uproar : ,disturb, turn upside down ; properly, this 
word indicated quick motion, as it does here, and in the 
cognate Germ. aufrtiJtr: the modern meaning and the spelling 
indicate a confusion with loud noise (“roar*'). confound : 
destroy, unity : unison ; same metaphor as in ‘‘concord.” 

57-100. Under pretence of painting his own character in 
these the blackest of colours, Malcolm, from what he knows 
an^ has heard, paints Macbeth’s character, as it has been deve¬ 
loping itself, adding touches to make his own the worse of 
the two ; and in these last lines he expresses the very same 
diabolical wish that Macbeth had expressed to the witches in 
IV, i, 52-60; and, in it, even that word “milk” occurs, that 
Macbeth was thought to be so fnU of; the milk of concord 
on earth being the same as the milk of kindness among men on 
earth. “Iliave none of the milk of human kindness in me, 
and ^will not allow others to have it in them,” says Malcolm. 

102. ^After making the largest,.concessions to Malcolm’s 
imaginary, vices, Macduff can no longer stand the ever;en4ig' 
ing list d them ; and at his out^rst in 11. 102-114.^ we feel 
as If they and we are on the brink of another breakdown. 
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104. untidedl : usurping. 

105. wholetoBM : healthy, happy. 

107. interdiction : decree of exclusion from the throne. 

/ 108. blaspheme : caliimiiiate; the original meaning, as 

in Greek. 

109. sainted : saintly during life; living the life of a 
f saint. queen : this is the only mention of Duncan’s ndife ; 
but it gives in two lines, the whole story of her life—a life of 
prayer, a life of the renunciation of the ambitions of this eart.h,. 
a life of hopes for the happiness of the next world—What a 
contrast to the life of her relative by marriage, Tjady 
Macbeth I • 

112. repeat'st upon : incntiqiicst, cliargeHt against. 

114.• Malcolm, his tears and suspicions finally laid aside, 
now drops the mask ; and tells Macduff why he had put it on. 

114,115. this. integrity: this indignation (hatyou 

feel at my feigned uiiworthiness, is born of, is prqof of, your 
honesty of purpose towards me; had you concealed treacher¬ 
ous designs against me, you would not have felt and shown 
this indignation. 

117-119. This very good and sufficient reason absohes 
Malcolm of any charge* of having trifled with Macduff. 
traiM : . lures, lit. what draw. modest : prudent. 
Vlvcks me : supply "^bn/rk*'. 

120,121. May God judge betw'ceii us two, if ever again 
wc harlxiiir distrust in our bosoms, and may He punish the one 
who does. 

123. unspeak : , withdraw. 

129. for : as being. 

130.131. I love tnith’as dearly as life itself ; [ have never 
spoken an iintmth against another; and the first tfetruth I 
have spoken is this that I have spoken against myself; and it 
will be rite last. 

135. at a point : fully appointed, fully equipfied. 
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136. chance of foodnem : chance of f^oodjuck or suc¬ 
cess falling out. • 

137. Be.... quarrel : be proportioned to the justice 

(“warrant”) of our cause. ^ 

13$. I cannot in a moment change my opinion of your 
/ character, from what you described it to bo a very short while 
ago, into what you now describe it to be. TUs slowness to 
change his belief is another proof of MocdufTs int^rity. 

140-150. The announcement of aid forthcoming from 
Khgland, is followed here by a description of the character 
of the king.who is going to grant it; and that character is a 
compiete^contrast to that of the king against whom it is to be 
given—Eldward, the. agent of God for healing distress on 
earth ; and Macbetli the agent of the devil for working ^lestruc- 
tion on earth. The connection of these lines with the action 
of the play has been shown in the hUroduetion. When these 
lines are so well connected with hotJi charaeterisatioii and 
action in the play, they must be taken to be a part of the 
author’s own plan and design ; and it is inept to say that th^ 
“have nothing to do” with the play, and that Shakespeare 
interpolated them as an after-thought, merely to “flatter 
kin^ James” ^ or that he should have omitted them, to save 
himself from this charge being possibly brought against him. 

140. tbe king : ^ward the Confessor. * 

141. craw crowd; in older English any .gathering or 
company would be called a “crew” ; thus in Spenser we 
have “a crew of lords and ladies” assembled at court; Lat. 
ereseerBf to grow, to increase. 

142. stay : wait for. convinces :. defies, resists sue- 
cessfBUy. 

143. assay of art : attempt made by the art of hegling, ' 
to cure it 

140-145. Raint Edward (he was canonized after hif. deolAi) 
is about to work a miraculous cure on the diseased body 
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Scotland ; and his power to. .da .eo » here shown by the 
cures he effects on the bodies of his own diseased sDlqects. 

146. the evil ; scrofula ; hence called ^'the king’s evil". 

149. soHdu : prays to heaven for the healing power. 

150. strengely-vlsiled : sorely afflicted, strangely : (1> 
of which neither cause nor cure is knoa'n (8) in an advanced 
or aggravated stage of the disease, strangely altering the 
sufferer’s body. 

152. mere : complete, despair of surgery ; given up 
by doctors. 

stamp : ^ medal. 

154. spoken : said, believed. 

155. succeeding royalty : kings and queens among his 
siicc«sK>rs; the Stuart kings touched for “the evil.” 

157. .gift of prophecy : this is another supernatural 
power that, by contrasting itself with that of the witches,' 
connects this passage with the action ; and here is the whole 
connection i^-The of the power of healing bestowed on 
the king by God, his silent prayer to God before he exer¬ 
cises that power, the simple remedy he applies, whose efficacy 
depends all upon that prayer—contrasted with the gift of 
prediction bestowed by the devil upon the witches, their 
infernal incantations to bring that gift into play, their loath¬ 
some rites to render it efficacious; the former, with all 
reverence for things sacred, named but not described, the 
latter described in all their loathsomeness to rouse disgust. 

160. my countryman : Malcolm judges him by his dress, 
the Scottish tartmi in plaid and kilt; easily distinguishable 
amidst the English people in treicn (trousers or breeches) who 
were around and about Malcolm. yet : at this distance. 

161. evor-gentlo : the ever-present amiable side ofv 
Boss’s character makes him the fittest ^mcsseiiger to 
imparMhe dreadful, news he has to bring to the bereaved man. 
After the massacre of the Macduffb, even Boss’s eyes had been 
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openod wido, and he^ too had fled from Macbeth. What have 
I critica laho make Rcms out to be the arch villltin of the play, 
to aay about him as he flipires in this scene ? And why is no 
“poetic justice’^ dealt out to him, the “arch criminal,” while it 
is dealt out in full measure to his “dupe” the “suberiminal” 
Macbeth ? Did Ross dupe Bhakespeare himself ? 

163. means : cause. makes us strangers : (1) divides 


Scotland into two. parties, for and apiinst me: Malcolm’s 
caution apiin : he is not sure on a’hich side Ross is. till his 
reply shows it. (2) separates me from my friends, makes me a 
stranger to tl^em, and aii exile from my country'. 

165. know itself : recognize itself as being again the 
Scotland it once was under Duncan. 

4 

167. who knows nothing : who is blind to all l4\at is 


going on there, once : ever. 

168-172. Such things are scarcely noticed, being now 
things of daily occurrence ; Ross’s description is quite true in 
substance, hut, ns usual ^nth him, it is set forth in highly 
coloured language. 

170. modern ecstasjr : ordinary, common hysterical fit. 

171. for who : for whom it is.' 


// 1^2. flowors ; sprigs of heather or of the thistle, national 

emblems of the Scotch, stuck in their caps or bonnets, 
j 173. or ore : fl) before^ ever; once a common but in¬ 
correct way of writing “oi* e'er” ; in which “or” is the old form 
of “ere” l)efore. (2) an incorrect spoiling for the rcfluplication 
“e#r ere,” in which the second “ere” is misspelt a'* “e’er.” rela¬ 


tion : narrative. 

174. nico : set forth in fanciful language. too true ; 
as MadHuiTB own narrative of what he knew shows to be 


<11.2-8). grief : cause of grief, act of cruet wrong. 

175. doth ... speaker : Ross’s “nice way” of saying what 
in plain words would be this If a man gives a piece off, news 
one hour after a thing has happened, then people to whom 
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he gives it hiss him us the tx'tailer of stale news, so^quiekly do 
events move! * 

4 

176. teems : gives birth to ; so that sixty things—all acts 
of cruel wrong-doing—have happened in that hour’s time I 

177. Aoss, soploqucnt till, now on other matters, l^^ines 
/ at oiir^ reticent when questioned on this matter of Macduff’s 

family, children : rhUderfi^n (three syllables). 

178. batter'd : a word suggested ^ by the ca^le that 
guarded their peiu‘e and safety. 

179. well at peace : MacdufTs question shows that he 
foiir^somcthing is wrpng at Fife Castle; but he does not as yet 
Hus|)cct the terrible ambiguity that underlies the repljt:—(1) 
nothing had disturljcd their peace ; they w'ere quite well. (2) 
they were at {letu'e in the grave ; they were in that peace that 
death brings, when .. them : the same ambiguity again 

, (1) when he left them for the they wen* alive and* 

well (2) when he left them for the second time (he had ealle<l 
again, as he had promised l^ady Macduff) they were in the 
|)caee of death. 

181. Ross evades uiisu'ering Macduff’s reiicated eiiquir>' 
by pretending to misunderstand his wortl, ‘/V’; (1) niy family’s 
affairs (as Maidnff meant) (2) adairs in Scotland (as Af>ss 
pn*tends it to mean). 

183. that were out ; who had taken the field in arms ; 
the rebels of 174.') w'eic said, by others and bv themselves, to 
have “betm out iji the ’4.1.” 

184. My belief in the rumour was conHrmetl by what 1 saw 
with my own eyes. 

185. power : army ; the won! 'Torek's'’ lias a similar 
meaning. 

186. your eye : Ross looks at Malcolm and means him 
by “your.” (l^a sight (jf you. (2) a look from yon ; (1) being 
eiiphlristic is lirefepible as the meaning from Ross’s lijM. 

1^. doff : do oft', remove. 
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102, ghres out : (1) has to show. (2) proclaims, speahs of. 

194. would : should. * 

195. latch : catoh ; nobody could hear them. What... 
they : these last words quicken Macduft^s interest and he 
eaj^ly asks, “Do they concern my affairs ?“ He has not 
interrupted Koss all this while, because he was looking at, and 
addressing his talk to, Malcolm, avoiding Macduff’s eyes. 

096. faa-grief : grief that whplly concerns one. person ; 
grief hdd as it were, by one single person in ff'e-simpUt; which 
was an absolut^tenure, whereas leasehold and copyhold were 
tenures that might at any time pass on to other holders. 

198. But... woe : that does not share in tlie woe. out of 

o » 

Hyrnfiathy for you, w ho are the chief sufferer ; all who hear of 
it, mourn the loss that you have suffered. * 

202. pouoM .... with : inform them of, put them in 
'possession of. 

204-207. Every tract* of “fine" language vanishes in Uoss, 
/and he gives out the terrible news in plain, direct words, as 
thm kindest way of putting an end to Macduft’s prolonged 
torture of suspense; and this kindness has been strangely 
mistakeii for brutality in the “arch-villain" Ross. 

206. quarry : slaughtered game. deer : play of words 
with “dear,” (dear ones): Eliza1)ethan poetiy often has this , 
pimping in the depths of tragic feeling, as an expression of 
intense pathos, but it seems strange to us. 

207. It would kill you if 1 gave you the details of that 
slaughter. 

206. Macduff does this to hide his gushing tears, and 
his face is didtprted with grief. 

2Cl9.^Bpeak out your grief, for giving vent to grief in 
wonls rdieves the heart ; silence makes grief eat jnwards 
and kills the sufferer. 

212. I must be : it was cruelly' fated that T shotiRl be^ 

213. These repeated^ enquiries (K 211) after he has aheady 
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been told, ehow that he cannot believe the whole truth at 
once :—“Not cvefi if Macbeth was the perpetrator, could ho 
have acted in diabolical a manner,” thinks Macdufi'. 

214. ns ; for ourselves ; for you, for me, and for all 
Scotland. great revenge : revenge for the public^rongs 
done to all Scotland, in which will be inclijded your ^private 
revenge for wife and children, and mine, for a father ; all 
murdered by the same hand, that now destroys our country. 

215. To cure... grief : to revenge this personal wrong 
done to' you, and hcnl the wound of your fiersonal grief; 
Malcolm says the two revenges—public and private—will be 
taken at one and the same time, with one and the* same 

m 

blpw. 

21!!jl! He... children : he (Macbeth' has no children, and ^ 
therefore' he has never felt a father’s feelings ; if he had, he 
would have spared my children. We do not know whether * 
Macbeth had ever been a father; histpiy' only tells ns that 
Gruoch,(Lady Macbeth) had a. child by her former^ushajid ; 
and this may be the infant of which I^ady Macbeth speaks 
early in the play : but we know that never once in the play 
has Macbeth by word or sign shown a father’s feelings, though 
he has shown much longing for an hejr to his throne. Two 
very mistakcn^meaniiigs have been given :*—(!), he (Macbeth) 
has no children ; therefore to revenge myself, I cannot kill his 
children to avenge mine I The very shadow of such a diatoli- 
cal thought could never have passed for a moment over 
Macduff’s mind ; the thought of revenge has not as yet even* 
entered bis mind ; for his mind it is wholly taken up by the 
sense of his loss ; he has not yet been able to bring himself to 
believe in the whole truth of its extent; and ho still keeps 
rcqjeating his question (11.217, 218}: it would be as absurd to 
make Macduff add, with fiendish looks, “but he has a wife, and 
1 will till her" ! (2) he (Malcolm) has no children : therefore • 
he cannot feel as I do, but talks about “great revenge” on 
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public groiiiidH ; the slender basie for this view is that Malcolm 
has spoken last, and Macduff is replying fo him indirectly 
ill the third person ; but Macduff is so tak^ uj> with his own 
loss, that Malcolm’s words have fallen on deaf ears, or if his 
ears hear them, his mind is insensible to their meaniuf;. 

216-219. These repeated^uestions show that he cannot 
bring himself to liclieve his ears; show that what he had 
'’UfuessetP' in 1.203, fell very short of what has happened, if 
what he is told can be true. 

219. dispute .Ml) resist your grief, don’t let it overwhelm 
you. (2) fii^t your grief by taking your revenge on 
the causer of it. h'oremost in every speech of his here 
(11. 214, 219, 227/ Malcolm’s, mind has befon* it the 
public wrongs of Scotland, as befits tkMHland's, future 

^ king; while foremost in MacdufTs, or wholly filling it, are 
his personal wrongs. The case js here altered from what it 
was a short while^ ago, when Macduff was all for avenging 
Scotland’s wrongs, Malcolm. uU for looking after his own 
personal safety. it : your grief. 1 shall do so : There 
' is a lotig^ pause before Macduff slowly utters these words ; 
it is only now that he attends to Malcolm, and becomes 
sensible of the meaning of his words. 

220. But I must first realise its full mcanuig ; 1 must first 
feel its full force ; I must dwell on it; I must indulge in it. 
Wt know that he cannot tear himself away from the subject. 

222. wore : are no more; once lived ; no longer are alive ; 
it is their memory only that now lives and is precious to me. 

224. He taxes himself with not being near them at such 
a time ^ it was Lo punish him for this sin, that heaven did 
not interpose to save them, and he cannot, guilty sou], blame 
. heaven for not interposing. MacdufTs conscience .smites him 
and he cannot forgive himself for a which it ma^ijfiei 

intp a sin and a crime, but for which we can readily ni^ive 
him ; because neither he nor any one else, ever bdieved even 
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Macbeth to be cabbie of kiiliriK innocent women and children. 
Thus then, docs Sfaecliiff'answer his wife’s chai^ge—’’He loves 
us not’'—when she cannot hear his answer on earth ; but from 
where she now is, who can doubt that she hears him, and 
acquits him ? And thus too does Macduff answer those critics 
who chari^ him with “cowardice,” and, in consequence, ^‘don’t 
care a straw for him,'’ as one of them actually says. 

226 Heaven .... now : may God give them rest and 
peace now. With these words of farewell to his dead wife and 
children. Macduff at last tears himself away from theiii: but 
henceforth, till he enterc with Macbeth’s severed head in his 
hand, the thought of revenge for them never ceases to glow 
like molten arc in the furnace of his bereaved heart; while- 
only hole at last he turns with gradually growing attention to 
Mah'olm'. ^ 

227. Malcolm’s quick eye has seen how this personal out¬ 
rage on Macduff’s feelings, will add a fresh Jncentive to his 
feelings for his country, and that the husband and father 
will, in him, join the patriot; and these three speeches of 
Malcolm's are directed towards keeping that incentive alive; 
for he feels most as a king should, Macduff, most as a man. v 

229. 1 could ^ed tears, but 1 will not. 

2S0. I could speak of revenge, but I will not. 

231. God in heaven, who feelest for the murdered inno¬ 
cents ('^gentle” )t permit no delay, no intervention. 

232. But, do thou bring me at once face to face with 
the murderer, and my sword will speak for me. intonnis- 
•ion : (1) delay, **mt akort” supports this meaning (3V 
intervention, interposition, interference ; this is an older 
meaning (as it still means in the law term **intromiD and 
is more forcible than meaning (1). Macduff’s miud is fixed 
upon one point—’^let him not escape my hand,” ‘*let not the 
hand another slay him” ; and aooordingiy Macduff, in thfr' 
battle that ensues, reserves his own sword for Macbeth alone.. 
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233,234. 1 tshall make his escape from my vengeance as 
' impossible as bis escape from Qod’s wrath is ; my venge¬ 
ance on his accursed life will be as sure ns Clod's wrath on 

a 

his accursed soul ; and if he escapes me, may he escape 
God’s just wrath, and may God forgive him. Macbeth’s 
poetry has drawn forth much admiring comment, but I do 
not find any notice token of Macduff’s stern yaw. This ... 
asaaly : this is speaking like a^ man, and it sounds like very 
s^eet music in my ears. Malcolm is elated at his success 
with Macduff in getting him to join him in the work that 
will be both a “great revenge"’ for Scotland, and a '‘medicine’* 
' for healing his own “deadly grief.” tune : frame of mind 
that makes you speak so. 

235. power ; army, forces. * 

236. It only remains for us to take leave of king 
Edward. 

237. ripe : Macbeth is a fruityipe on a tree ; but surely 
he is a poison fruit growing on a poison tree--the upm 
tree of Scotland. 

238. put on : set to work, powers above : God in 
heaven. their iastruiacnts : these consist of two armies 
(1) one, human ;—the Scottish forces under Malcolm, the 
English forces under Siward and the rebel Scottish forces 
about to join them—all three taken together ; and (2) the 
■other, supernaturalan iuviaibl|^iirmy of warrior angels, 
cent by Heaven to aid the cause of Divine vengeance upon 
, Macbeth. On his side, Macbeth stands alone, already deserted 
by the supernatural powers of hell and the agents of Evil, 
apd soon to b6 deserted by a human army, whom fear alone 
keeps, iftactant, on his side. Malcolm’s imBginatioii may well 
have d^t upon the support of that second army. 

238. what cheer : such^ consolation, such lesseniug of 
your grief, as is possible so soon after it has pierced yourleart. 
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ACT V 

Scene 1 

Duiwinane: see IV. ii. 1^'ote at end. This castle was 
situated on a hill, ten miles from Perth. This Scene, one 
critic thinks, ^ in 11. 1-73, in blank verse really, thouj^ 
appa^itly priuSd as prose ; another thinks it should be in 
blank verse, because it is so sublime. It neither is, nor should 
be, in blank verse, and it is not sublime: the speeches of 
the Doctor and the Gentlewoman, are prosaic statements of 
matters of fact, and Lady Macbeth’s are disconnected,•dis¬ 
jointed in tliought, and interrupted by silent actions; and 
the whMe is terrifying, horrific, not sublime, in its effect. 

2. your report : that about her sleep-walking. 

4-8. He^connection with her husband’s crimes began with 
those letters in Act I, of which that read out in it re¬ 
curs to her diseased imagination; and she writes to him 
ill reply ; his letter was written to her after victory ; her 
reply goes when he has now gone forth to duf^t and death. 

4. the Held : Macbeth had, first, marched out into the 
open country against the army of the rebel thanes ; but, on 
the news of the approach of the English army, ho .withdrew 
to within his Castle (in Scene Hi). 

11. effects of watching : acts that one can do in one's 

« 

waking hours, “wake’’ and "watch” are the same word in 
meaning. 

13. actual : in act, os opposed to "in speech”. 

15. 1 will not repeat what she said. after her ; in her 
own words. 

16. to mo ; as to a privileged person, 1 being her 
physician, and therefore entitled to hear from you in con- 
fid^cc. * 

19. 1 cannot do so, since having nobody to porroborate 
16 
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\i'hat I repeat as spoken by her, I run the risk of incrimina¬ 
ting myself, as making false statements. * ^ 

20. guise : manner, way. 

21. stand close : stand aside, so as to be bidden fiom 
view. 

24. light... continually : for darknss brings back to het 
mind, with intolerable mvufness, the night of the murder; 
on night she had invoked darkness to come to her aid;* 
note she cannot endure to be left in darkness. 

26. You see her eyes are open, and therefore you were mis¬ 
taken when ydu said she was fast asleep. 

27. sense is : are’' in Folio i.e. senses (monosyl¬ 

lable in pronunciation) are ; i,e. the sense of each eye is. 

32. Up to now Lady Macbeth has gone .throngh s&me of 
I her habitual actions during her sleep-walkings, in silence. 

33. And now she speaks what she has spoken often 
before during these actions; and the doctor hears from her 
own lips what the nurse refused to repeat to him. Yet... 
spot : she once thought a little water would wash all the blood 
off; and yet, after years, one spot of blood will not be washed 
off, but sticks, as her diseased imagination makes her think it 
does. 

38. Hell is murky : When she was planning the crime, 
the immediate present—its success—was the one thing that 
engrossed her: its later consequences, after success, broke her 
down ;^and now in these the last days of life on earth' it» 
last cqn^uence, yet to coniq l;>pyoqd. the .grave, ioojna^bej^re 
h(^ ; the murkiness of that night of crime, now leappeors to 
'■ her U the murkiness of the place whpre that crime is to be 
, finall^punished ; before she arrives at that place she has a 
fearful foretaste of it in the keir which that crime 

has crc9U»d within her, as Mrs. Jameson in one of her ^ppiest 
ezpKssioPB makes this cry break from) Oontrasted to her 
present state of mind stands Macbeth's: for him this last 
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consequence in the ^ext world has no teirora, but he will 
‘lightly jump the life to come.” 

30. Fie .. . afeard : her mind rambles from thought to 
thought; and here she is thinking of Macbeth^ refusal to 
go back—go no more”—and of her sharp ^rejoinder. 

40. What need ... account : this is another disjointed' 
recollection ; it is that of a talk they must have had some time 
^ before or after the election, when Macbeth may have told her of 
Ills fears that Banquo might reveal all ihat he knew ; and she 
had replied that nobody dare speak out as long as they knew 
they were within Macbeth’s power. 

42. Macl^th. at the time, dared not to go back to Ihe 
bloody scene he himself had created ; but he soon got, over 
his fear, and began to make that river of blood flow for him 
to wade in ;-Bhc at the time, dared to go, and saw that bloody 
sight; and it hod been deeply seared into her brain, and the 
sear shows itself now. 

43. Do ... that : of course this is plain proof of who 
were Duncan's murderers. 

44. Her mind wanders to another subject. 

45. And back to the blood spot. 

46. And forwanl again to the banquet scene—'^mar.. . 
•fkarting". 

49. You (the lady-in-waiting) have heard, from her own 
lips, of her compheity in her husband’s first crime, (for 1. 43 
taken with 1. 33, shows it). Macbeth had planned and plotted 
that, not he, but others should be taken to be the perpetrators 
of his crimes, but in vain ; for, sooner or later, all the world 
knew that he was the sole perpetrator of one after another of 
them, and had pursued him, wretched man. with the infamy 
and execrations that he had sought to escape. Lady Macbeth 
is spared this pain ; no one suspected her all this time: and 
it is only now, in her last days on earth, and when she is out 
of her mind, and cannot feel that pain, that froha her own 
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lips comes the revdatioii of her complicity in that first 
crime. 

53. perfumes : there is a touch of the woman even in 
this trifling matter : the smell offends her, and she would have 
it removed with perfumes. this little baud : this is the 
only reference in the play to her jiersonal appearance. Was 
Lady Macbeth largo-built, or small in person ? Those who 
look to her actions alone, and that only in that first crime, 
and make her out therefrom to be a fiend and a monster 
in character, would prefer to have her big in person ; those 
who look below her actions, into the workings o^he^ thoughts, 
not only in the first, but also in the other two great acts of 
murder, those of Bonquo and the Macduffs, in which ^he had 
no part and no previous knowledge, see in her a highly strung 
sensibility, and a rapid nervous breakdown, and prefer to 
take her to be a small, slightly built woman ; for as we judge 
" ex pede Hereuletn, Hercules by his foot, so we judge her— 
ex^^nu Ijody Marbeth —from her hand. There is no self- 
admiration in her words, but the p ain of^deanair—“so small 
the hands, and yet so much water has not made them clean !” 

58. dignity... body ; as qu^n of Scotland. Here then 
i4 a serving woman who W'ould refuse to be a queen on Much 
terms as her mistress had become one—a crown upon her head 

I 

with a hell within her heart; so too would that porter prefer 
to be a porter, enjoying his drink and his tips, to being a king 
at the price his master has paid—the curses of a whole peo¬ 
ple laid on his head. 

59. Well.. • well : things are taking a most uoe.vpecUNl 
tu|p ; who would have thought so ? 

60. 11 be : it be welj, though it looks very ill; may 
things turn out to be well, though the}* look very ugly. 

61. beyond my practice ; the doctor here pu^ up his 
notejboofc, that he had taken out at 1. 34 to record, on the 
spot, his diagnosis of the case. 
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63. hoUly : \^thout ever being involved in any crime, 
in ... beds : peacefully and after receiving the last^ rites of 
religion. 

67. Even $o : Why. this is confession of yet another 
crime. The meaning of 1. 47, ‘‘mar ... starting”, then not 
understood by the doctor, is now clear to him. 

70. What... undone : she had, in her waking hours, 
expressed the same thought—'^what’s done is done”, as she 
does here in her sleep ; then it was in apn^y, n^- it is in 
despair. 

/4. Foul whisperings : mutteretl suspicions of foul deeds 
clone. • 

75. ^unnatural troubles : sufferings like those I have just 
witnessed, that are not in the course of ordinary sufferings in 
human diseases. infected : tainted with a consdousness 

V 

of crime. 

76. Will talk, when asleep in bed, of their crimes. 

77. the divine : to minister to her guilty conscience and 
her (1iseas(Ml soul. 

79. annoyance : bodily harm ; the doctor fears she might 
attempt suicide ; this foreshadows to us what is actually to 
occur ; unless she died of sheer nervous exhaustion. 

* 80. Never lose sight of her, to guanl against any such 

attempt. 

81. mated : stupefied ; ‘‘mate” is shortened from '‘check- 
mate,’* a curious misspelling for “Shak-mat'* { Pers.) “the 
king is dead”, in the game of chc»s; “mate,” to pair, 
one of a pair, is a different word. 

82. They both now know of her complicity, hitherto a 
secret, in her husband’s crime, and both seem to mean to ke^ 
their knowleilgc to themselves (through fear of their own 
safety. they speak it out). Was Lady Macbeth spared so 
far that others did not come to know of it later on ? Malcolm 
when he speaks of her as “fiend-like.” V, vii, 98, must Have 
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known it, to call her so ; our pity for her ^we have none for 
her husband), makes us hope that he knew of it after her 
d^th, when she was beyond the reach of pain. 

Scene 2 

This scene has its share in the a^ipn of the play, as has 
been shown in the Itttroduetionj and its “rejection,” as irrelev- 
juit to it, is a mistake. These thanes have taken a slight part 
or none hitherto in the action ; they now come into it as the 
chief ones among many other thanes, who have risen against 
Macbeth, .and so represent them in the action. Nowadays 
we should say that this scene described proceedings at a 
meeting of the Qeiieral Staff of the rebel Scottish ^rmy, in 
which young Leniioz, by his superior intelligence, takes the 
lead, naturally, as, in our modern formal language, the Chief 
of the Staff: but of an army whose (future) commander-in- 
chief, Malcolm, is far away in England. This meeting ends 
with a Besolution to issue an Army Order for a general 
advance; this is canied out, os the next scene shows. Of 
course these rebel forces of those days consisted of clansmen 
under the lead of their respective thanes, and had none of the 
fqrmal organization of a modem army. 

2. undo : this should be grand-uncle, according tot 
Holinshed ; but as there is a young Siward to match young 
Malcolm, and fight by his side, so an old Siward is made 
the leader of an army that is to avenge old Duncan : for 
. which work a .^mud-uncle would be too dd. and so is made 
less old, as uncle. the good Macduff ; and with him—in 
the vigilant, clear-headed LennojiL, the gentle £oss,^ the iilain- 
spoibn- Angus, the “dour” Menteith, the “douce” Caithness, 
the soldier-stoic Siward, the soldier-martyr, his son, thb 
masterful Malcolm, the saintly Edward—w^t im^^my of 
some virtue or other personified, is also marching against vice 
and crime, embodied in the siujj^e black figure of Macbeth, 
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the Wronger anc|gCriminal I (Edward in person does not join 
in this march, but hia virtue does). There are the Wiong^, 
who look, from beyond the grave, upon this march of the 
Avengers who are to right their wrongsthe gracious 
Duncan, the two innocent grooms, the noble Banquo, 
the child-hero, little Macduff, the other little Macdufb, the 
bereaved Lady Macduff, doubly bereaved both of life and of 
children, and a crowd of thousands more, nameless,—all, the 
victims of that black murderer, Macbeth. 

3. 'Revenges : (plural) each having his own revenge to 
take; and each representing besides, many and many others, 
nameless and unknown, and unable to avenge thefhselves, 
whon^ these two and their “powers” wUl avenge, to satisfy 
this crying demand. Macbeth deserved to be killed in more 
than a “hundred and fifty ways,” and with more than many •• 
a thousand “mortal murders on his crown 1” Yet, with sq 
many seeking for his life. Providence reserves him for the 
sword of one alone—he, the most wronged among the living. 

4. bleeding : caused by bloodshed. alarm : call to 
arms ; Ttal. alVartne! to (the) arms. 

4, 5 Would call upon the ver y dea d to take up arms . 
against this cruel bloodshed, and ta£ a grim revenge on it 
These two lines have been strangely misunderstood to mean 
“would call upon religious ascetics to take up arms and 
commit deeds of bloodshed” I Neither is there any reference 
in “bleeding” to the superstition that a‘corpse bled afresh in 
the presence of the murderer. We have seen that the murdered 
victims of Macbeth are watching the march of the avenging 
army; Menteith’s fiery nature pictures the dead as joining 
the living, in taking an active share in that work of revenge; 
as fighting to right the wrongs done to themselves and to 
other*; among these Menteith thinks of Duncan and of 
Banquo in particular, not forgetting the two poor grooms, 
besides thousands of less note whom Macbeth had caused to be 
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murdered, of whom we know nothing more.^ What an army 
in the imagination, then, is pictured here, as on the march 
^ against Macbeth the Angds Militant of Heaven, the Living 
on Earth, the Dead risen from ^cir Graves I ezcite ... 
man : call forth, summon the dead from the grave. moiti- 
, fiad man : the dead ; this has been feebly mistaken to mean 
an ascetic called forth from his cell where he practises self- 
mortification. 

6. well : happily ; the meeting of the two armies would 
bode^kvell to Scotland. gantry : thanes and lairds. 

8. This is a prompt reply from one in possession of better 
information, file : list; Lennox has a record of information, 
that he here produces, obtained from all parts of Scotland, 
and from the head-quarters of the English army ; while Angus, 
Menteith and Caithness can give only local information from 
their own thanedoms, and of the state of local feeling there; 
but all the information thus produced agr^ in showing the 
people as rising every .where in rebellion, Macbeth’s troops as 
deserting him, or continuing to serve him only through fear ; 
Macbeth himself has run mad, or thought to be so, condemning 
himself, aware that he is hated and shunned. On this infor- 
matipn, they resolve to march forward, and ofTer their allegi- 
mice to Malcolm, now with the advancing English force, with 
others of the thanes, like Macduff and Rom, who are refugees 
in England. 

10,11. Young Englishmen, as yet merely smooth-faced 
boys, are giving proofs of manhood for the firat time i**evm 
noir”), by joining the army of inviision. It is befitting that 
young men ebould thus respond to the coll, in the just cause 
of the ftiuug Malcolm. 

12. j^facbeth has been forced to retire from the open fidd 
to within the shelter of the castle; the Bcottish rebel army 
have followed his retr^t, are now in the nmghbourhood. but 
think it prudent to eff^t a junction first with the advancing 
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British forces, b^re attacking the fortress. Gnat: tho 
stronghold of. 

14. valiant fury : vigour run mad; not true valour, 
which is sane, deliberate; this is madness in a lesser degree 
than ^e stark madness m^t by. “mod" in I. 13. 

I 5 ,16. (iy^'nding “cauM” : Macbeth cannot act sandy, 
rationally, because his cause is a diseased one ; his ^trayagont 
actions show that he feels his cause to be rotten, to have been 
not “for his own good.” reading “course ^*: his extravag> 
ant course of actions shows a diseased state of mind, call it 
what you will, *‘raadness,” or “valiant fury.” (3) taking 
to mean tho^ who adhere to his cause: tbosS who 
still serve him are becoming unruly, tainted with disaifeefion* 
This explanation is wrQ,ng because the point here is the state 
of Macbeth’s oyn mind and the character of his actions ; and 4 
the point here is not the state of his army ; that point is dealt 
with in 11. 17-19, and (3) applies there rightly, not here, buc¬ 
kle : restrain, control, belt : restrain^ guidance. Contrast 
Caithness’s h^cly metaphor with Mcntcith’s impetuous one— 
a belt and buckle, with an army of the dead. rule : the 
rule of Reason. 

17. aticking : os the blood did to his wife’s hands. 

19,20. Those who still keep with him only obey his 
orders, but have no love for him or his cause, title ; usurped 
title. 

22. thief : who has stolen the robe ; so does Swift make 
the wizened little face of Bryden peep out of the ample 
dimensions of Virgil’s helmet, that he had stolen and put 
on. Contrast again, with the two metaphors above, the ^li- 
cious humour of that of Angus, ' niese than es, though they 
play minor parts, have each a dis tinctive c haracter, and are 
not fla^ned^ pancakes, all looking alttce flat; nor~ are their 
speeches algebraically permutable and combinable; both of 
wliich mistakes critics have made. 
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23-25. There is rebellion within Macb<^i in his own 
breast, as there is rebellion outside in his k^gdom; for the 
v ery f ^uli^. ol his mind revolt i^nst him, with the lesult 
of driv ing him mad. pester'd senses : d) the faculties 
'of his mind that are constrained to serve him like uncling 
slaves, confined, hampered ; to '‘pester” is originally to hobble 
a horse when put into a field of “pasture”; a contraction 
of “empester” Lat. in, on, and pastorium, clog or hobble 
for animals let out to pasture ; Lat. paacere, to feed. (2) his 
mind, tortured with thoughts of his crimes: to “pester” here 
being used in its modem meaning, to harass. recoil and 
start : in rebellion, refuse to serve him. 

24. Wtien all his senses, feelings, faculties became consci¬ 
ous of being in the wrong for belonging to and serving a man 
like him. within : in him, within his mind ; as opposed 
to those other rebels without him—namely his rebellious 
subjects. 

25. for ... there : for serving, for belonging to. such a 
creature. 

26-28. where .... medicine .... him : all three words 
mean Malcolm. This, then, is the (declaration of allegiance 
to • their lawful king, made by these assembled 
thanes. 

27. medicine: (1) physician,^ healer; Fr. niedeein : 
doctor; {2) physic, healing remedy ; Fr. medeeim, remedy, 
weal : commemwealth, common welfare, body politic. 

28. in : toa^ards, for. purge : purification, deliver¬ 

ance from this plague of tyranny. 

29^ of us : of our blood so much : Oaithness in 
the warm A of his patriotbm spoke somewhat ^perb olijga lly 
of every drop of their blood ; l^jppz_ promptly, brings him 
back to reason^iiot all, but only as much as is needed^ of our 
blood; all of which cannot be given» for, then, none wilt re¬ 
main alive to enjoy the fruit of the sacrifice I Menteiths mind 
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iB fiery. Angus’sj^ homely, Oaithncsa's mild, tiennox’s always | 
practical, reasonable. 

30. dew : bedew, help the bud to open and blossom, 
severeiin: a pun, (1) the all-healing sovereign remedy. 
(2) Malcolm, the future sovereign ruler. the ... flower : 
Malcolm’s rule. the weeds : Macbeth’s rule. 

31. fernain: the headq uarters or general staffs of the 
two advancing armies had been in correspondence, and this 
was the place of junction agreed upon. 

Scene 3. 

Mciebeth’s “ Vaiimit Fury”. What was said in Aie last 
scenq about Macbeth’s being nearly mad, is proved by facts 
given in this, to have been true continue to desert 

from him, to join the rebel army ; he seeks for comfort in thc» 
prediction about Birnam wood, and relying on it, he will 
continue to fight even if all deserted him, and he is left alone ; 
he is given the news of the approach of an English army in 
support of the rebels; the bearing of him who brings that 
news, and the bearing of the few that still remain about him, 
make him feel his desolation, inspite of his boast, even before 
he is left quite alone ; while the other side is gathering fresh 
strength, he only hears cumra from his subjects, and lip^ervice 
from his attendants; he is told of the state of the qi^n’s 
mind ; he hardly notices it, but asks the doctor who tells him 

of it, w'hether he has no medicine to cure the state of his own 

• 

diseased mind, no medicine to cure the state of his diseased 
kingdom ; he becomes jcstless, putting on and putting off his 
armour; and, last of all, he falls back upon that prediction, as 
the only medicine that will cure him and his kingdom. 

1. them : the thanes (1.7) with their clansmen who are 
desei^ing him one by one, in a stream, that makes him say 
“o«”. 

3. taint : be tainted. 
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5. Scfui: Air m5r | tkl conse | quencM hdve | pihnoun- 

c'’d I mfe thds (; “con^uences,” two syllables, the —e — 
of —se— being merged, and the —s of —Cff being silent as if 
the plural was “consquens.” mortal consequences : events 
that will befall mortals in the course of time. 

8 . epicures : the frugal way of living among the Scots 
made them think the English to be too fond of good living ; 
they are charged with “gormandizing'’ and “riotous surfeit” 
by Bocce in Holinshed. 

9. I sway by : lam swayed by, the firm belief (in the 
prediction) that guides me. 

10 . sag ; droop, doubt : join with “mind”, fear f join 

with “heart,” if these two words are given their present mean- 

'ings; but if “doubt” is given its older meaning of “fear/’ 
then the tw'o sentences mean the same thing, repeated for 
emphasis. 

11 . cream-fac'd : with a face white with fear. loon : 

o 

fool; comnioner in Lowland Scotch than in Elnglish. 

14. over-red : paint over with red. 

1 ^ lily-liver'd : white livered; with no blood in your 
liver (which was once fancied to be the seat of courage ; so, 
ill Hindustani, fear is said to “turn the liver into water”), 
patch : fool; from the patchy or motley dress worn by 
clowns on the stage. 

11-17. It is Macbeth’s dread of hearing more bad news 
that makes him talk thus without ceasing, so that he might 
delay the maA in delivering his report, by assailing him with 
this to^ent of abuse, to get a few minutes’ respite. Are... 
foar : (1) in^t with like fear those who see them. (2) are 
an outward expr^sion of secret fear. Fear en^sts l^J^art’s 
secret to these confidants, the “cAssi^”, but they be^y; it^ 
with their tell-tale pallor. counscllom : jxmfidants, those 
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entrusted with a^secret for safe-keepinf;; ^'counsel” in older 
English meant a secret, as it still does in the expression **kecp 
one’s counsel.” 

19. I ... at heart : iny heart sinks within me, but I dare 
not show it in my face. When I behold : he was going to 
say ‘‘when I see how people around me fear me and shun me” 
(as this aide-de-camp is doing now), but he cannot^bring 
' himself to utter the whole of that unpalatable truth ; and so 
breaks off. 

19. He has to call repeatedly to this offioer-in-waiting 

before the latter answers the call: for he is reluctaut to face 
his violence of manner, and loathes to approach hiift from 
knowledge of his crimes; and this silent action of t^yton 
competes his master’s broken off sentence, and proves its 
truth. ■ j 

20. push : (1) attempt to push me off the throne. (2) 
crisis, vigorous attack. 

21. (1) Beading “will cheer .. .disseat me now” : will, 
if it fails, leave me happy for the rest of my life (“cpcr '); or, 
if it succeeds, will unseat me from the throne at once (“note”), 
and for good. cheer : ^lieve me of that sickness of heart 
I now feel, 1.19. It is misplaced purism to enforce a rigid 
consistency of metaphor, by reading here cither (2) “will 
chair... disseat” or (3) “will cheer ... disease ... ” : for 
“chair” means to pli^ on a chair, and npt fix ^firmly on a 
chair, which must be the forced meaning with this reading, 
and “disease” is too feeble a word for him to use, when he 
expects nothing less than death. 

22. (1) reading “way of life” : the course of my life. (3) 
reading of life” ; the springy season of niy life; this 
would be too much indulgence in poetry even for Macbeth ; 
for. in the play, we see him long after lie has passed his May 
of life, though his reign is much shortened, in order to make 
his appalling cruelty and vices and crimes still more appalling, 
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by making them run their “way" or course within a very few 
months or a few years—we don’t know which. InJIolinshed. 
Macbeth reigns for seventeen long years. 

2 H. Has declined to its autumn of faded and foiling 
leares; these “leaves," in their greenness, were the enjoyments 
of life that he expected^_jfrom the commission of his crimes, 
but those he never enjoyed, or enjoyed for a very short while: 
these “leaves," now faded and falling, are the ills of life that 
are now coming thick and fast upon him. 

24. old age : this need no^necessarily mean that Macbeth 
in the play is now an old^jnan. though he is that in 
Holinshed. 

25. These are the ('njoyments of life that he had hoped 

for to **cheer’* his old age when it came. * 

26,27. These are the ills that his course ('*way") of life 
lias actually brought upon him. not loud : muttered low 
through fear. but deep : but coming from the depths of 
the hearts of those thousands that had felt, or still fear, the 
heavy weight of his tyranny. mouth-honour : lip-service, 
such as he gets from attendants. breath : mere words, 

< without true honour or respect underlying them. 

22-^. Macbeth’s lament may move our pity, but not 
much. He too has a “hell within him", but it is v^j^differeat 
Lady Macbeth!s : his hell is all caused by the loss of the 
enjoyme nt o f the “good things" of eartl), for which alone he 
: her*s Avere caused by the terrible vision of the next 
life in store for her—“HeU is murky"—; while he was ready to 
“jump that life to come", with a light heart. 

28. poor heart : those who serve me with fear and tremb¬ 
ling, asdthis Seyton and this messenger have just now 
shown they do. 

31. What BOWS mere : a few minutes ago he had said 
that he wanted to hear no more reports; now, he asks for fhore 
news. 
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33. Tit... yet : the man reminds him there is no need 
for him to put onllrmour now, as the enemy is yet too far oft. 

35. Send out more cavalry as scouts to^bring me news., 
bonea : cavalry ; we should now say “horse” in this coUeC' 
tive sense, ^kirr : scour, send out scouts into. 

39. This is all the notice he takes of his wife’s reported 
illness ; and he does not enquire after her till now, though the 
doctor has been waiting all/his time to make his report. 

40-45. This enquiry may apply as much to the state of hia 
mind as to that of his wife’s ; the doctor’s reply takes^it 
a^agener^ enquiry about any diseased mind, for he replies 
with the general word “hini^elf’ which here means “one’a 
self*’, man or woman ; had he taken the enquiry to be one 
about liady Macbeth alone, he would have replied with the 
word ‘'herself ; and Macbeth’j.jejoinder “I'll” points to him¬ 
self, not to Lady Macbeth, as one w'ho refuses any “physic”. 

Scan : Cdnst thdu | n5t minis | tbr tb | h mind | diseas’d | ; 
lirst-foot doubly stressed, spondee, third unstressed, pyrrhic. 

42. wiitten . .. brain : troubles written on the brain. 

43 . oblivious: causing oblivion. 

44. stuff’d ... stuff : critics have been needlessly offen¬ 
ded by this repetition, forgetting that the repetition of the 

* same idea by both verb and noun redoul^c^.its force, and shows 
how heavy that ’’weight upon the heart” is ; the emendations 
proposed enfeeble this force. Malone quotes mumerous simi¬ 
lar repetitions from the plays, which have the same or an 
analogous effect. 

47. A munit^ago he asked for medicine, and now he will 
have none of it, and a minnte_after he asks for it again I 

39-GO. Within these few minutes, he gives proo fs of the- 
restlessness of his mind thus He asks the doctor for medi¬ 
cine |pr himself, for'' his wife, throws medicine to’ 
the dogs, hurries the armourer or the squire to arm' him, 
asks for medicine for his kingdom, flings off his armour, orders- 
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it to be brought after him, sallies out of,the room with his old 
-cry about the prediction upon his lipst^t prediction that 
is his last and only trusted medicine ! 

48. staff: staff of office ; what we would nowadays call 
a field marshal’s baton, or what in -Bhakespeor’s times great 
■commanders in war carried, as we see in portraits. In his last 
hours when real power is slipping put of his hands, Macbeth 
shows an eager vanity to paj^e the insignia of office, and to 
hold it in those hands. It is putting a petty request in his 
Ups to explain “staff” to mean lance-shaft; it is besides alto¬ 
gether incoreect; for in that case the word should have been 
‘W’staft* not “W 2 /” ; for “my” indicates something that dis¬ 
tinguishes him from others ; the baton would distinguish him 
80 , a mere spear-shaft would not. * 

, 49. send out : send out scouting parties, repeating his 

order of 1.35. 

50. dispatch : be quick with the armour; said to the 
attendant squire or armourer. 

^ ^ 51. cast the water : examine the urine ; a methixl of 

diagnosis. my land : ray kingdom. 

54. again : back. it: some part of the armour that 
the squire had put on him, or the whole of it. 

56. these English : this is the disease, the plague, that has , 
faUen upon his kingdom, for deliverance from which he asks 
for a purgative: os, for relief from the sickening memories of * 
the past, he had asked for an emetic 1. 44. 

58. something : something of them. bring . ., one : 
Having put on his armour, havmg had it pulled off, he now 
orders it to tie brought after him, meauing to put it on latef, 
on the rattlements, where we find him next. 

I 

59. bane: the poison of defeat; he has no fear here, 

cither for his life or for his victory ; shortly after, he despairs 
of both. . * 

61. Birnani wood may come to Duiisiiiane, if it likes, but 
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if / were once oii^ of PiiiiRinuiie, nothinf^ would induce me to 
come back to it. profit : the lucrative office of ijhysician 
to the kin^. 

11: 2 A 00. The scene oixtiied with these words, and it now 
closes with them : in its course Mac beth has thnufifht of many 
remedira mid rejrated tjicm ; this prediction alone holds its 
ground in his mind us the one soverei gn r emedy. 

SCBXK 4 

The two armies have joined hands ; and Malcolm has now 
assumed the chief command of the rebel Scottish army ; we 
shall soon see that, after this junction on Hcottish soil, Biw^ 
has, out of deference to the lawful king of Scotland, assumed 

I 1^ 

the position of se^nd’m command under him. 

2 . chambers : this is a lurid reminder of a eleejnn^ ■. 
chamber, from the lips of the murderra Duncan's son, and of' 
the reason why this army is now before* the castle of his 
murderer. 

4-7. What a chance thought, what a simple device, over- 
"'^throw that last hope that it cost such ehiborate rites to raise ! 
Birnam wood is l^r 15 miles from Dunsinaiie, with the Tay 
between ; and history or legend gives other^instances of similar 
stratagems practised, ranging from Scotland and England 
to Arabia. 

4. This order, on which the whole issue of war and Imttlc 
rests, is given by Malcolm, and is obeyed by both the uiTited 
Armies, showing that he is now in siiprerai^inmand. 

6 . discovery : discoverers ; the mounted scouts that 
Macbeth had sent out. 

8 . other : other report. 

9 . keeps still: (1) still holds out, though driven from 
the 0 |^n country to within shelter of his castle. (2) stays 
•quiet. In either cose the meaning is that Macbeth is still 
•conlident^enough not to liave taken to flight, after the junction 

17 
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of the two armies, the defection of thanes, aii^ the desertion of 
common soidiers. setting down ; si^; which word literally 
means a seat, as it does in French. 

11,12. (1) Folio readinfi; '*given*' 1.11, s a corruption from 
""given” 1.12. (2) readings "Hakm” ""got” ""gom” : all mean 
the same thing in substanceWherever there was an oppor¬ 
tunity {"^advantage”) to be had for^ leaving the castle (“to 6a 
gone”), men of all ranks, from thanes to common soldiers, have 
deterted him. For : because the opportunity for desertion 
is greater in the open country than it is from within a fort¬ 
ress ; Macbeth’s best hope lies in shutting^ up his troops within 
his castle. 

13. things : wietchtH^reatures. without a will o^ their 
own to serve him, and without an opportunity to desert him ; 

* the desertion had taken place largely before he sliut himself 
np with his army in the castle ; and those that took place after, 
were again mostly of those for whom he could not diid room 
enough w'ithin the castle, to keep them confined hiud and fast. 

14. hearts . .. too : in their hearts the remnants of 
Macbeth’s garrison have already gone over to Malcolm, though 
in their bodies they cannot go over to him, as the sucoessfui 
des^ters from the garrison, and from the field force before 
this have done—namely, gone over both in body and in heart * 
(**too”). In short, the whole garrison is disaffected. 

14-16. This is the time for vigorous action (“tmfusfrtoMs 

^ * 

soldiership”); after such action has decided the question at 
issue {‘"true evenV*), we shall be able to form a correct opinion 
{“Just eensufe”) ab^ut the attitude of the garrison towards 
Machitfa. tnw : (1) certain, sure to end only in one way. 
(2) decisive on the side of truth and right. 

17. due : on the side of truth and right; same as ‘"true” 

(2) above. ^ 

18, W9 iMve... . wa ow« : (lie credit and debit aide of 
our account; our gains and our losses. 
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19. speculcilVc : conjectural; Malcolm has been speaking 
in to<^augiiine a tone about the disaffected spirit of Macbeth's 
remaining troops, and though in nomina l chief comman d^ the 

^ younesT man silently submits to the wisiT and more moderate 
counsels of the two more experience soldiers, ^ch s^pei^ 
in^chai^ter: Malcolm is sanguine of hope, Macduff is for 
immediate action, leaving hope to take care of itself, Siwaid 
is for C4iiitiou^ction, with on eye to making the final result, 
not a hope, but a certainty ; the one acting like Oiitram, “the 
fearless,^’ the other, like Colin Campbell, the “old khfUMirdar'*; 
both of tho Indian Mutiny. • 

20. certain ; 'Vn/c” (1) in 1.16, decisive. 

Scene 5 

1. outward walls : where they will be more conspicuous 
to the enemy, as a defiant^signal of “Xo surrender.” 

2. the cry : raised by the men on the battlements, os 
they see the distant movements of the enemy, as yet too far 
from llieiti to m.akc out anything about the camouflage. 

3. lie : be encamped under my impregnable 
walls. 

5. forc’d : reinforced. those . .. ours : the deserters 
from me. 

6 . I 'would hav^^sallied out and offered them battle in the 
open field. Contrast this continuation of Macbeth’s “valiant 
fury,” fevervone of his boasts made here is falsified) with the 
temperate counsels of Siward and the strenuous ones of 
Macduff, just above. 

10. has been : once was, but no longer is, when, cool'd : 
been chilled through fear. Towards the end of his life, 
hardened by a career of crime, Macbeth’s mind recurs to the 
days ofiearly life, when as a boy his feelings had the acute 
sensibility that this career had blunted luid nearly killed, 
Falstafi*, on his deathbed, after loading for long years the life 
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of an unprincipled voluptuai'y. uimilarly yrivts iIh a fcUmpfie 
into his innocent boyhood. 

11. night'shilak : such as that from a human voice 
through sudden terror, or that from the cries of bjfds of ill 
omen, or from the wailings of wraiths, banshees and such like 
supernatural beings of suiMsrstition. fell : scalp, head of 
hair. 

1,2. There was a time when the nicgre reading of a book 
about witches, or ghosts, or murders, would unnerve me. 
When a boy, Macbeth, then, was fond of reading what we would 
now call '^peiiny^dieadfuls’'; and we have seen that thi s in or- 
bid^taste, had ^frightful^develojinn^ 

. into enacting in cold blood the crimes and horrors, thef^ meiv 
reading about which used once to shock and terrify him. 

13. As : as if. with : upon. 1.. .. horrors : I have 
had a surfeit of enacting deeds of horror. 

15. start : startle. At the moment when his wife's sensi* 
tive nature has brought her to the ix)int of laying violent 
hands on herself, Macbeth tells us how callous ftis nature hss 
become—and through the same cause, in his case as in hers. 

17. She ... hereafter : well, she was si^ re to die some day 
.. or other^ hereafter, if no t n ow : therefore it makes little differ¬ 
ence that haa died now, instead of dying latyr on, iVcver 
once has Macbeth shown lov^for his wife for her own^ sake; 
where he has shown it. It has L>een as towards a partner in 
his ambition ; “Jump” 

too ceased for he r; estrangement followed, and pitying eon- 
{emptTas if She was a child, when they met, which now was 
seldom ; and, last, a libertine coupe of life on his part, and 
now indiflerence at her death, ''^ should : (1) would certainly 
was Bttie^ ; a misunderstanding of this meaning of the word 
has led to a mistaken interpretation of this line to “she 

shonld have died later on, when I would have time to show 
my respect and love for her, by honouring her memory.’' by 
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a maf^nificent funeral, preHumably I yhe uaeof “ahmiM” far 

*‘ yould’\ia eomMon in raigahethan Engliah • (2) evenjf we 

^ve it its modemjneahuif^, that of the line would be this 

This waa not the time for her to ko And die, when I have 

other thuif^ to attend to”; spoken with a feeling of fan- y 

patience, not of *‘reapect” and *‘love.” He had kept the doctor 

waitinf^, while he talked on other matters, for thirty-six lines 

in scene iii, before he asked him how she was ; and here he 

says she sh ould h ave waited till he h ad leisure fr om these 

lyesont^urgent ma tters, before she thought of - dyiny . This is 

a brntal statement of his feeling towards her, but it is the true 

one, , 

18. That word “is dead” waia siu'e to be connected with 
her *(iinie, some day or other ; and it matters little whether 
today or hereafter. 

19. tomorrow : tomorrow after tomorrow to which we> 
lookedJjprwarrl, day after day, with hope; and. day after day, 
met with disap|X)intmeiit. 

20. petty pace : s]au‘G of twenty ^ four hours only at a 
time. 

21. To the last monioiit of a man’s life, of the hopes and 
the disa})ointments of which he has kept a record in his 
memory. recorded : remembered ; It. ricordarpt to re- 
mcmlier. Tait. ror, heart. 

22. yesterdays : after a “tomorrow” has come and be- 
a “today”, and gone and become a "Yesterday”. have 
lighted ; have lured on with ho nes now found to fals^, 
like a will o'the wisp, or wnis fahma. the fo ol’s light, fools : 
men and women who find themselves cheated out of their 
hopes, when “tomorrow” has become “yesterday”, “ Such a 
fool has been she who is now dead” is what Macbeth 
thinks; and snch a foo l, he b^ins to think, (and we know 
for «j$Ttaiii) that he himself will shortly be. 

28. dusty death : death that reduces them to the dust 
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■from wlich they cprang ; ‘*du8t thou art. and to dust return- 
est’\ brief candle : man's short life on eiy^h. 

25-28. He speaks from his own^experience. which tells 
him that he also has been one of these fools ; he has strutted 
and fretted and led a life full of sound and fury, and now he 
sees himself to have been nothiiif^ better than a knave, a 
vagabond player, an idiot, a ftothing, 

31. wbicb saw : which 1 am sure I saw. 

32. But... it : but I cannot 6nd w'ords to descrilK; 

• • 

what'l saw. 

34. anon^ suddenly ; it seemed to him to move so, laicuusi' 
he caught sigj^t of it suddenly ; of coume. the “a'ood” must 
have been moving for sometime liefore he saw' it doing so. 

35. Macbeth's cry shows that he feel s the shock py tlu? 
first blow to his last hone. 

37. this three mile : within three miles distance from the 
castle ; the plural, being implietl in the numeral, is not reiieat- 
ed in the noun ; so ‘'twelve year since” in the Tewppst. 

38. 1 say : T repeat, 1 am sure. 

40. cling thee : shiivcL or dry thee up ; the orig. mean¬ 
ing ; a lingering death from starvation, while hung alive on the 
gibbet, is meant, ‘' cling" mo anin g stick clpscjs a later usage. 

42. pull in : (1) rein in, cheek. (2) rcadflig ''iM 
grow, pale in, grow- j,faint in. resolution : resoluteiu^ss, 
confidence in ray destiny. 

48. Macbeth's trust in one part of the prediction now* 
dies and that in the other begins to falter. 

45,40. t^an : Dft come | td Ddn— I. 

• 

Connies I towards Ddn— | .; accent 

on “c<MWc’', “r&ntes" in l>oth lines, doubly accented monosyllable 
in the second lino, '‘towards", is a monosyllable. and out; 
and sally but of the castle ; his boast pf 11 : 2-4 is now s^wn 
to have been a mistoken one. 
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47. thic: the moving wood. appear : turiiB out to be 
rue. a 

^ 48. To attempt flight or to stand a siege, are both im> 
possible. 

50. r would like to sec the sun extinguished, and the earth 
left in darkness. astoto : the i^rde^jof this iiniv<>riie_» he 
would like things to be reduced to chfu>B in this world, before 
he leaves it; he had expressed the^ jfflmfi.idiaritflbJcL. .wiah. oncfl 
l^forc in TV, i, 52 sq :; so all-devouring is the selfishness that 
has possessed him. 

52. harneM : ftrmour : the original meaning. At least : 
if I am to die ; he despairs of hi s life now: he h ad nq fe ars 
abmititashQrt while^age, V, iii, 50. Hg.jdU sritl..biR„^ 
dear 4 this is not.a proof of courage, as as critics take it, but 
of the ferocity of despair, as we shall see. 

Scene (> 

1 4. Malcol m rises fu rther in im portance ^as commander- 
-in-chief, he gives out the order of battle to both armies, 
Eijg'-oh and Scotch; and as king, uses the royal “its’'. 
battle : division or wing of the joint army in battle array ; 
Siward is to lead the first line of battle to the attack. Malcolm 
a '1 Macdu^ are to lead the second- line in support, as 
arranged by Malcolm in bis general army order. 

(). Fare .., well : he takes leave of the king and of 
Macduff, when going to face the chances of battle, that might 
make this to b his last farewell to them. 

7. Do... but : If we only can. power army, 
tonight : Holinshed^ says the advance from Birnam wood 
under cover of the nise of the boughs, took place at night, 
so that the attoi'king army might be close upon the enemy, 
before the trick was discovered ; it was d^co vered w^en,J^hsy 
were»nly th re e „ bad thug 

^hanees of g flight , (os he himself has said). In the Chronicle 
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Uie b^e takes place neztjnoniing; here in the play it evi¬ 
dently begins in the ema il hours of thjg :^ght.*knd the differ¬ 
ence ia not great find : meet; it is still dark. 

8. *‘We mean to fight”, says old Siward quietly, but he 
pute this resolution into the form of a rhymed^iiplet! 

9,10. Macduff roars out this truciilent.order ; but he too 
does it in rhyme! 


Scene 7 

T. 1 cannot fly : it. looks as if Macbeth, on seeing the 
strength of the enemy, when it unmasked, or rather un~ 
houghed, itself, had tried to escape, but was proven^ ; if so, 
atiother of his hnaats of valimit furv come s to nothing, fn 
the chronicle, he Buccf^s in escaping ^loiie by himself, is 
pursue^by Macduff^alone too, is, after a long, unflagging. 
^chase, brought to bay, and ignominiously slain by him. 
tied... stake : as bears were, in the cruel sport of 
bear-baiting. 

2. the coarse : the baiting, the 6ght. from b(>gilining to 
end. 

3. 4. Thie is.tbeothfilLpart of the prediction to which h^ 

despair olaJaatiiope. 

6. hotter... hell x a name hotter than the name of the devil 
liimself; a nam e that ca n make me Juirn .with a fien^, .httbp. 
This was the general feeling among the *^unrough English 
youths” against Macbeth, and whom young Siward represnts. 
any is : any that is. 

11-13. Young Siward’^death revives, hopes of life, and 
perhaps of victory, in Macbeth ; the iicxt^moment enters 
Macdufl^who is destined to destory both in a few minutes 
more. 

18. staves: quarter^staffs, clubs, ; the ciommon 

kerns or light infantry of those days were wretchedly dbmed 
for offence, and were destitute of all defensive armour. 
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Macduff's noble nature will not allow him to raise his sword, 
completely caae^iii arsioiir too as he was, afpiinst these 
wretches; for It w ould not be fightiiifr them, but merely 
slan g htering them. either thou : it must be either thou, 
whom alone I will strike ; there is fierce, coneentrated resolve 


in this shortened language. 

20. undeeded : unused against any other man. 

20. 21. Wherever the lior hanganm on the battle Held is 
the loudest, there is Maebetli siine to l)e found, slaiightcring 

half-armerl wretches, defenselesH against his claymore and his 

« 

coat of mail; and this at'tion of his is not the courag e, is not 
yeven the valiant fury of a man, but it is the fury of d wild 
beast, killing for the pleasui'e of killing. Home critics take this 
uctioff as a proof of valour, a proof his “brave fighting" in 
his last moments ; there is no more valour in this than thci'e 
is valour in a wolf killing sheep. 

22. Let... fortune : may rhance bring roe to him : it is 
chance that does so ; but that churns is directed by Providence 
to whom Macduff had praytni to bring him face to face with 
the mtirdcrer. 


24. gently render’d : su rrcnd cretl without resistance by 
th(; williiig gamson, who, now that Macbeth is out of the 
castle, open the gates to the enemy. Thus, after dl, Mafeolm’s 
"thoughts 8 () 0 culative" that his two mon> e.vperienced ooun> 
setlors had rebuked, tiini out to be correct! 


25. both sides : some fighting for him, but others fight¬ 
ing against him. 

27. The order of words meant is. no doubt, "'ITie tiay 
professes itself (to l)e) almost yours" : i.c. the victory is almost 
ours. yours : Malfig!irn.w trcgtQLUH9Jhl^jag Bl i riil fitftr g, 
that of the king. 

28. And... do : and with a little more fighting, will 
be codipletdy yours. The use of “hYffe" here without an 

and the position of in 1. 27 suggest another 
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meaning:—day professes to be yours almost of its own 
acc^ itsdf”) i.e. a’ithout cayjjug fSrth any resist¬ 

ance, and theye is little or nothing to be done in the way of 
fighting”; but the context shows this cannot be the correct 
meaning. 

^ 29. strike ... us : (1) fight on our side, side,by side 

with us. strike so as to miss us, strike in the air ; only 
pretended to fight for Macbeth. Enter ... castle : the y 
naake w ay for hiin,jw they ask hhn to be the first to enter the 
aunt^idered castle, as its king. Sir : sir king; kings are 
so address^, by subjects. 

:i0. This atxirtive attempt at suicide or the thought of it 
"merely, is not mentianeq in the ehroniclcs ; in one of which 
Macbeth is killed by Maediifi' two years after this battile of 
Dunsinaiie, which is in Perthshire, and after a long and lonely 
pursuit, till overtaken at Lumphanaii, in Aberdeenshire. Here 
' Macbeth acts like a <*o\va^ when it eom$;s. tP 

raising his hand ajgiamst Jiimself; while his w ife is braver ; 
and this cowardice, by a grim^ irony, respites his life only .for 
a few minutes ; and the^* minutes he spends—s}>ends how ?— 
spends in want only takuig the lives of othei's, right and left 
cutting them down as easily as if they were battatia trees :— 
Iff murderer to the very ln«f. Roman fool : say. like Oato 
the Younger, within the fortress of Utica, or Brutiis on the 
battle field of Philippi; these patriots and Btoics , in MaeiiethV 
eyes, were fools, and he a wise man in making a better use of 
his time, when near life’s end ! lives ... thorn : this sounds 
like a diabolici^oke :—“why should I lie such a fool as to 
attempt or to^think of suicide, w'hen there are so many lives 
about nv that 1 can take ins^d of my own single one ? 
For it is a pretty .sight to sec the wounds I inflict on others, 
and a pleasure to sec them die un,der my hand.” Is this a 
sentiment that a human being could utter, or a senlimeiit 
that a wild beast alone could feed, if a-ild lieasts arc capable 
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of Bentimeiits ? He l^as already acted up to it, U. 20,31 ; and 
after that passinfi tho^ht about suicide, here formulates his 
theory of the Pleasure of Killing, for its nwn a«.ka.; *his is the 
theory of Murder for Murder’s sake, as wo have our theory' 
of Art for Art's sake. No doubt, thus refreshed by his for¬ 
mula, he was about to go in for a second liout, when, un¬ 
luckily. he comes plump upon Macduff, whom he has all 
this time been avoidinir, while fallintr upon wretched, half¬ 
armed kerns, with the mysterious instinct of the cowardly: 
ti ge r that makes it avoid the sportsman and fall upon cows, 
village women, belated way-farers. 

32. hell-hound : the devil's agent ; the devil tf the 
master of the hunt, Macbeth is one of his pack of hounds. 

^ ^ < ■ ■ " *«-* ■ . ^11 Til' 11 mi, ^ jnHi i Ifingc 

the hwit is the murder of innocent human beings. turn : 
M soon as Macbeth saw Macduff, he was slinking^away when 
he is thus called to stop and face round. 

33-.').5. 1 will not fight with you ; 1 have had enough of 
of yon. when 1 shed the blood of your family ; T have no 
wish to shed more, by shedding your own blood. His guilty 
conscience makes a coward, of him : the warning of the 
witches to beware of Mntuluff makes a coward of him ; and 
co}vardice t hus r edoub led, find s that excuse to offer. 

34. my soul : this is the second time at least tha t Mac - 
* beth talks of his soul ; he talked first of it after Duncan's 
murder; and we net'd not deny ‘him the human .feeling of 
remorse, speaking aloud from a human breast, as in both 
places, ^jet us think that a spark of humnii feeling shows 
itself in Macbeth;, hut that spark only mars tliat 
pleasure that he had just been promising himself tu a wild 
bcast."N [Jnhappy man ! Happiness, not only as a Man, but 
even "m a Beast, or as a Devil, is alike denied him in 
the end I For Remorse, that neither beast nor devil feels, 
mars it gll. 

37. give thee out : proclaim thee to lie. 
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invulnerable; that cannot be cut in 


.39. imprcM : mark with a Wound. 

41. cluumied life : life made invulnerable by magic 
charms. The charms he means are the predictions 
of the witches; in Ch ristian . chivaliy^ the ‘‘laws 

of honour” alike, the use of such charms was forbidden ; and 
Macbeth openly ,boasts of having violated them. 

43. angel : evil genius, bad angel, the agent of the 
dcvtl. 

' 44. A mere play upon a worrl, that, otherwise, could not 
be serioody thken, falsifies the last of the predictions on 
which Macbeth hail relied, which now. one after anothet, 
i have all broken down. 'How great for mischief has the «t>ower 
of Hell been for a time; how easy, almost ridiculously easy, 
have been the ineaiis employed by mere human agents to foil 
it and make it contemptible, in the end I 

48,49. The belief that was rudely shaken in V. v. <14. is 
completely shattered here. palter : trifle, shiiffic. 

52. Macd uff is chiv alrous, is a inaai of honour, who will 
not slay an enemy except in fair fight; this is not the man' 
who would think, who would dream, of killing ehildren, even in 
revenge, as a most grossly mistaken interpretation of IV, iii, 
216. makes him speak of doing. coward : all that he* 

has been lately dmng, and for long has been doing, and by his 
present refusal, Macbeth shows that ho richly deserves this 
epithet. 

54. rarer moasters : such as are shown at raree-shows. 

55. polo : picture hung on a pole at the entrance to a 
show^ 

56. Hero : within, inside the booth, where the show is 
held. 

59, 60. Though : with this word Macbeth his 

faith in the powers of Evil, upon which be had till now relkkil^ 
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and had shovrii tbat reli^iice by the other wonl. Tm'\ in V. 
iii. 60 and elsewhere ; aud which had at last brouj^ht him to 
this pass, in which he noa* 6nds himself ; all this while it was 
the hopeful delusion, the wood come” ; now it is the 
defiant disillusion, H}Mngh the wood has come”. and ... 
opposed : and thoua^h thou be uoa’ opposed to me. ‘ 

62. Lay on : shower your blows upon my shield. 

63. cries .., enough : surrenders. Macbeth has clpng 
to life till iioa'; and now he resolves to fiing it away ; what is 
the cause of this change of mind in him Garrick*8 melo- , 
dramatic ending of the play here omits this passage and 
makes his hero die with the words of Garrick's own insertion 
^'Myooul is lost for ever", on his lips. Has Maclieth any- 
a'here shown that he cares about his soul’s welfare ? He Once 
called it his “precious jewel”, but by that he meant his valu¬ 
able capital in hand with which to drive a hard bargain with 
the devil; but this is not what tve mean by “soul’*. No : it 
was no higher feeling t han vai^y that made him prefer 
dcathlio life; it was the sliaine of being shown as a jnpuster 
and a tyrant (with which he is threatened, and both of which 
he was, and knew he was) at a penny booth. 

64. friends we miss : the muster-roll has been called 
after the battle ,* Malcolm hopes that stragglers, who did not 
answer ^to thrir names when called out, will come in later. 

65. Si ward tnkes^ stock, and from the small total of those 
who arc missing. jud|^ that the victory has been cheaply 
bought; blit that some amoug the missing must be dead 
{“^0 off"). He is correct on the whole, but incorrect in his 
own particular case ; for, for him the victory has been dearly 
bought; as it immediately appears. 

09. only... but : just: repetition for sake of emphasis. 
was afin an : won his spurs, had “his baptism of fire”, as 
later times would put it. Boss is ever the gentle, conveyer 
when bad news has to be conveyed, in the soothing language 
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of tiyinpathy Hnd consolation. Youiia^gi walU is t he moat 
conataeiiommjgsnlutmQnjr the ‘unrongh youths* of England 
who had volunteered in the cause of the unrough youth, Mal¬ 
colm, andTsome of 'whom, no doubt, fell as young Siward had 
fallen. 

75. Siward’a firat enquiry is how hia son d^ : and, when 
satisfied that he died as a soldier should, he* nike a Spartam 
father, rejoices in hia aon^a death (1.78) and like a Christian 
Stoi^, blcaaes him . God's soldier : a soldier in tlie army 
of God above ; this looks like a heathen Scandinavian idea 
clothed in t he language of a Christian : the Vollmlla of t)din 
consisted of heroes who had died on^rth as 8iward’8 son had 
died. *'' 

78. to : to go to meet. 

79. knell ,.. knoll’d ; no more thoughts of grief, no 
more words of grief, for him. worth . .. sorrow : he 
deserves more, and I shall see that he gets it. j^colm feesjs 
much for Siwa rd’s loss, for the same h.and that had jobl^ 
th e one of a so n, had robbed othe r of a fa^er ; and he 
speaks like a king : he means to honour the memory of young 
8iward and of others among the dead, with fitting memorials, 
as he rewards the services of the living with titles of honour, 
below. 

^ 81. scan : a soldier’s debt, namely, his life for his 

country, or his life for a good cause, score : account kept 
by cutting notches on a stick ; our life on earth is like a 
r^koning run up at on inn. 

S, D, Enter Macduff with Blacbeth's head : the 

Great^iBevenge has been taken'; taken by the hand of 
the o»ie man whose Wrongs had been deepest. Had 
every wronged man tsken his revenge singly, Macbbt-h 
would have deserved to die and oome to life and die|again« 

' a thousand timeB~ twenty times oldhe fpr Banquo’s "twenty 
mortal murders.”-—Hod Macbeth been a Serbian, then by. 
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Serbian law he # 0 Mld Imve had a thousand sentences of death 
passed on him for hi^housand murdersi and many thousanda 
of years of cumnlative sentences of penal servitude for hia 
many thousand crimes lesser than murder. (See TifneSy 
2l8t May, 1028). In his one death. Macbeth urot the mercy he 
never showed to others^ and a merev h r never denfirrm l r 
j 82. newer eenfort : a friend returned alive. 

''' 8'). stands : “stuck on the end Of a pole", as the chj;pni- 

cle says. 

84. .the lime : all now living in Scotland. 

85. pearl: (collective) the nobility of SiM)tlnnd. * ^ 

88. MacduflT, as the senior thane (in age or rank) present^ 
midi ^9 the announcement. 

89>0]. It will not bo,loiig before I reckon up what I owe 
to each of you separately, and square account with each ; at 
present. I make a grateful return to all of yon as a body, and 
create all here present who are Thanes, to l^e Rarla |>i»nr^rtH:h- v 
In hjstory, this item in the Anglicizing of Scottisl;^ institutions 
took place about half a century la ter ; but in the play, it takes j 
place now, as a grateful tribute to the help given by England , 
spend ... expense : a cognate^ accusative ; the second word 
has been needlessly altered. several loves : that loving 
service that each of you has rendercil to me. even : quits, 
discharge of the debt 1 owe to each ot you. 

, 91, 22. thanes : held by personal service; earls : held by 

land tenure; the former were lords over their lands, the latter 
were not; here however the change of title implies only a 
“promc^tion in the peerage", us we would now call it. 

94. would : should. 

95. as : such as. exil'd friends : friends exiled. 
Among these^ would be his, brother Donaibain, now a 
refuge^ in Ireland. 

96. watchful: lest they should escape from Moebeth’a 
tyranny by taking refuge abroad. 
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97. Producing fertli : dragi^g out ^ their ineecnt 
.concealment for deserved punishmentis to be feiy^itly 
hoped that the rui^uQs employed by MAcbeth, whom we have 
seen in Banquo and the MaodufF murders, would be 
among these, as also the spies that he kept, of a'hotn Yre hifvc 
heard. 

98. fipnd-like queen : if out own opinion, after w'e have 
foltowed I^y Macbeth throughont the play, refuses to call 
her oy this name, we must remember that Malcolm who calls 
her so, is Duncan’s *son ; and that this son has but lately 
'heard ^&on^thp Doctor ?) of her^complicity in his father’s 
fate; with the wound of jthis informat ion still 'fresh 'and rau', 
he cannot be a safe judge for doiiy jdstice to her chaj E Spter, ’ 
. had as it w^as . 

99 . We have bemi spar ed this kno wledge till this last 
moment of the play, as' "the'publiG" in Scotland, in the 11th 
century weit spared the knowledge of her complicity till a 
few hours'h^re her death . 

102. in measura : in due.meosure. 

103. one : the old. pronunciation here, to' rhyme with 
**Seone”f is still beard in alone, atone, 

*104. Holinshed gives *‘25th April, 10o7, the sixteenth 
,year of Kang Edward’s reign” as the date of this 
coronatiou. 

64-104. These lines are nee ded to emnplete the Action of 
the plaj’; ending it 1.63 would end with a dap^^rap, theatrical 
•disi^y, but would leave the Action incomplete. 





